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To SAMUEI/WHITBREjJd, Esq. M.P. 


•sir, 

Iidedicate the following ELEMENTS to you, 
because I am convinced that no man is better 
acquainted than yourself v,'ith the real motives 
and intentions of the advocates for Parliamentary 
Reformation. Your union with those illustrious 
patriots. Sir Francis Burdett, Lord Folkestone, ,t 
and Mr. Wardlc, has been duly* appreciated by 
the enlightened part of your Fellow-Citizens; 
and it is my sincere wish, that nothing may pre- 
vent your hanging together for the benefit of 
the Nation. 

I am. Sir, 


. With d^e respect, 

THE AUTHOR. 




ELEMENTS OF REFORM. 


Neque lex est jastior ulla 
(iuam necis artifices arte perire sua. — O vid. 

Having in America^ witnessed the fata^efiects 

o 

of revolution ; having seen piety give place to a 
contempt of religion ; plain-dealing exchanged ' 
for shuffling and frauds universal ^'onfidence for 
universal suspicion and distrust; having seen a 
country, once the seat of peace and good neigh- 
bourhood, torn to pieces by faction ; plunged, 
by intriguing demagogues, into never-ceasing 
hatred and strife ; having seen a people once too 
fond of what they called libertjj to bear the 
gentle sway of a British king, Inyubly bend thtfir 
n^-cks to the yoke, nay, to the very foot of a set 
of grovelling despots; having in short, seen the 
crime of rebellion against monarchy punishbd 
by the tormenting, the degrading curse »(f re- 
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publieanism^ it is \ ith the utmost astonishment 
and indig^iation^ that I find many of chose, ■\/lio 
have the press at their command, endeavouring 
/o. bring down on iny native cpuntry the very 
same species of calamity and disgrace. 

Notwithstanding the exanrjjle of America, and 
the more dreadful example of France, I find the 
emissaries^ of the Republican faction (for such 
it r&alh} h), .still preaching fanaticism and infide- 
lity, still baxvling for that Mfiange xvliich they have 
the audacity to denommate REFORM, still exert- 
ing all their nefarious ingenuity in sapping the 
foundation ofth^ Church and the Throne. Those 
who want experience of the consequences, may, 
for aught I know, be excused for conniving at 
these attempts; but for me, who have seen acts 
passed by .a republican legislature, more fradu- 
lent than forgery or coining ; for me, who have 
seen republican officers of state offering their 
country for sale for a few thousand dollars ; for 
me, who have*^een republican judges became 
felons, and felons become republican judges ; 
for me to fold my hands and tamely li.sten to 
the insolent eulogist of republican governments. 
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and rulers, w'oul^ be a sha/aeful abandonment* 
-of principle, dastardly desertion of duty. 

It is with no small mortiticati^n that I hnd 
too many of the periodical publications (as wTeti 
p'ljmphlets as papers) in the hands of fanatics 
and infidels, all of whom, however numerous 
llftMT mongrel sects, however opposite their te- 
nets, however hateful their persons to each other, 
do most cordially unite in their enmity to the 
national establishment, and most zealogsl^ co- 
operate for its destruction. Convinced ;as I am, 
from the experience of America, as well as 
from history in general, that an established 
church is absolutely neccssaiV to the existence 
of religion and morality ; convinced also that 
the church of England, while she is an orna- 
ment, an honour, and a blessing to tfic nation, 
is the principal pillar of the throne r I frust I 
never shall be base cnon'^b to decline a combat 
with her enemies, whether they approach me 
rfn the lank locks of the serjary, or the «cald 
crop of the jacobin. 


fe 


The subjects of -a British king, like th? sons 
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of every providen and tender father, never 
know his value till 'they feel the- wjint of his 
protection. In the days of youth and of igno- 
rance, I was kd to believe, that comfort, freedom, 

0 ■ *' 

and virtue, •were exclusively the lot of republicans. 
A very short trial convinced me of my error, 
admonished me to repont my folly, and urged 
me to compensate for the injustice of the opi- 
nion I had conceived. 

Daring an eight years absence from my coun- 
try, I v^^s notan unconcerned spectator jof her 
perils, nor did I listen, in silence, to the slan- 
ders of her enemies. Though divided from En- 
gland by the ocean, though her gay fields were 
hidden, probably for ever, from my view, still 
her happiness and her glory nere the objects 
of my cbnstant solicitude ; 1 r(joiced at her 

victories, and*niourned at her defeats; her friends 
were my friends, and her foes were my foes. 
Once more rctjjrned, once more under the safe- 
guard of that Sovereign, who watched over; 
me in my infancy,* and the vant of whose 
protecting arm I liave so long had occasion to 
lamen*, I feel an irresistible- desire to coimuu- 
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liicate to my cour^Jtryinen thi^ fruit of my expert-, 

etice ; to shexv tthem the vijiirious and degrading 
consequences of discontent, disloyalty, and innova- 
tion, to cota'ince them, that they are the freest, as 
•well as happiest, \f the human race ; and above all] 
fo xvarn them against the arts y/ THOSE AMBI- 
TIOUS AND PERFIDIOUS DEMAGO- 
GUES, xvho xeoiild xvillingly reduce them to a le- 
vel zeilh the cheated slaves, in the hearing of whose 
yoke I have had the mortificatwyi to sluti e* 

Wc are told, that there is, or oughfi to be, 
about every liunian body, a certain part called 
the crumena, upon vvhich depends the whole 
oeconoiny of the intestines. ’"When the cru- 
mena is full, the intestines arc in a correspond- 
ent state ; and then the body is inclined to repose, 

and the mind to peace and good neighbour- 

* 

Iiood^ blit >vhen tbe cri/mr/zf/f becomes empty, 
llie sympathetic intestines are immediately con- 
tracted, and the whole internal state of the pa- 
tient is thrown into insurrection and uproar, 
>vhich, conununicating itself to the brain, pro- 

* Vide Porcupine Newspaper, No. 1 . 

I The rurse. 
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duces '\%'bat a learjted state pliyuician calls the 

i 

mania ref ormationis* and if thisi^mplady is jiot 
shopped at once, by the help of an hempen neck- 
lace, or some other remedy equally efficacious, 

V ’ . ^ f ' 

it nc\ er fails to break out into Atheism, Rohhery, 
Unitarianis.n, Snitidling, Jacohinism, JMassacres, 
Civic Feasts and Insiiri'ections.* 

The history of the United Irishmen will not 
detain us lonjif. Soon after the ever to be re- 
grettcH epoch, when God, in his wrath, suf* 
fered tile tinkers, butchers, harlequins, quacks, 
cut-throats, and other modern philosophers, to 
usurp the goveninieiit of France, their brethren 
in Ireland tempted by the successful example, 
began, with wonderful industry, to prepare for 
taking the government of that country into their 
own liands. 'With this laudable end in view, 
they formed what they called their socichj, in 
the city of Dublin, To say in what manner they 
proceeded to business, would be superfluous, 
since wc know •they were Dcmocrais, Tlif ir 
mcetinj^s, as ainoug us, produced I'esolics in 
abundance, and f^ood fortune seemed for a time 

Vide rorcupiiic woiks, vol. ii. page 8 and 9- 
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to smile upon 'thorn. The 'jress was suJjTjcated 
wit'i their <<id5.resses* and letters of fraternitv, 
M'hich were swallowed by the mob, for whom 
they wer^ intended, with an aj,petite which 
g<“nerally characterizes that class of citizen^. 
But all of a sudden, when they were in the 
height of their work, mangling the carcase of 
the government, the magistracy soused dow'n 
upon them, like an eagle among a flock of 
carrion crows. Here was fine heller-skeltcr ; 
fining, imprisoning, whipping, and emigrating ; 
some <inen ran this w'ay, others that ; some came 
to America to brew whiskey, some went to 
France to gather laurels, while others of a 
more philosophic turn, set off to Botany Bar, 
to cull simples. + 

The ostensible object of the Cnilcd Irishvitn, 
like that of all other usurpers from the bej;iniung 
oftlie world to the present day, was a n fonnaiion 
in the government of their country. To say much 
about a plan of 7c/or//i proposed by a “band*' 
«of such obscure an^l illiler^c persons as* their 
proceedings prove them to be, would be paying 


^ Viik' Polit'.ciil Rt\;ibter pay.^ini 
i X kIc Porcupine wuiks^ vol «i, page 07, 
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ignorance too inucf attention, aVid would be, 
besides, in a great measure, .superi/}uous, as we 

t 

have already been tavoured with the newest 
new constitution of a sistei* republic, "pf which 
that proposed by the United Irishmen was but a 
counterpart*. ‘'Rebellions/’ says Swift, ever 
travel from north to south ; that is to say, from 
poverty to plenty/* The Dean knew mankind 
pretty well, but not better than his countrynicn, 
the United Irishmen, as we shall see by their ad- 
dresses Vo the poor. “ To you/* say tliev, the 
poorer classes of the community, we address 
ourselves. AVe are told you arc ig7iara?it ; we 
wish you to enjoy libertj/, without which no 
people w as ever cnli^httiied ; wc are told you arc 
uneducated and immoral ; we wish you to be 
educated, and your morality improved by the 
most rapid of all instructors ; a j^ood jijovern- 
ment. Do you find yourselves sunk into po- 
verty and wretchedness ? E.vaminc peaceably and 
attentively the plan of uefoum we now subniit 
to 7/ou, Considcr;*^does it/ propose to do yoif 
justice ? docs it propose to give jjon sutlicient 


Vitl'j Porcupine'* Works, vol. ii. pJ'.gc 102. 
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firoteclion ?* Tor we liave no fear but that the 
wiH fiave justice di>iie to th.Tiiii, and will 
be suflicienliy protected.” I:i auother phice'llicy 
tell th^*ir p^or friends, that it is the •' unci^ual 
vartitiuii of rights, that is the cause of their po- 
v?rt\, and that vmkes tiian inub.” It is thus 
tliat the rnnbitiom troiibicrs of mankind ever 
dind th li way to the hearts of the lower classed 
of the tonnnuraiy. They flatter iheir natural 
inclinatiyn, v\hich is ever to attribute theiT wants 
and misfortunes, Mhieh are usually no.im n5 than 
the k)t of humanity, or the natural consequences 
of their own idleness or profligacy, to the er- 
rors or wickedness of those w.bo rule over them 

Those who are simple enough to listen to a 
DEMAGOGL E, seldom care about ‘his moral 
character. With the rights of* the citizens, 
their virtue, and their sovereignty, eternally vi- 
brating on bis lips, he may, for aught they care, 
have a heart as black as Tartarus. If h: \^ritcs, 
4et him fill his pag<te with frothv dee 'lation,. 
and vaunting bombast, with the cantit jargon 

Vidi.- Wo: I;.;. 


vi'l. li. *05 
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of moclrrn repiiblicai/s, and if matters little 
what arrangement he makes use of. ^AHibig-uity 
and* coiifiisioM are even an adrantage to him; 
the^' lue a labyrinth in which he losc§.the \ye(chcs 
whom he has enticed from duty. In short, hi.s 
business is to awaken in his reader, jealousy,, 
envy, revenge, and every passion that can dis- 
grace the heart of man, to lull his gratitude,' 
reason, and conscience asleep, and then let him 
loose upon society*. 

On all hands it is allowed, that the papasite 
of a prince is a most despicable character ; a 
POPULAn PARASITE ,must then be doubbj despi- 
cable. It is possible for the supple courtier to 
find something like an apology for his self-hu- 
miliation > one may be dazzled by the splen- 
dour of a crown, or blinded by the munificence 
of a friend and protector ; but what must be the 
man {if, indeed, he be warthj/ of the name) who 
can crawl to the dregs of mankind ( who can 
make a volnntary\urrend«r /)f the superiority* 
with which nature has endowed him ? who can 
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sacrifice truth, honour,, justice, and even com- 
’mon sc*n.se, *to the, stupid stare and momentary 
huzza of the populace, whose welfare affects 
him n')t, aiM u'hotn in Jti.’i heat t he denpUcs*' 

Sir Francis Burdett, in a moment of exulta- 
tion, and tniniilt of joy, undoubtedly considers 
In'mscif as a most sublime patriot, and as tlie 

idol of the mob. Kaviahle (lifitinctio)i ! But the 

» • 

most seiioiis charge I have ap;ainst him is, the 
attempt he has made to insinuate, that g^overn- 
meift has had recourse to secret execution. This 
i< so black and diabolical an insinuation, that no 
power of Iane:ua2;e can sufliciently mark its in- 
famv. Docs he mean to say that prisoners have 
been secretly executed without a triaD Can he 
have the eflVontery to assert it ? Lot* him bring 
forward his proofs ; proofs cicarlr substantiated. 
1 dare him to do it. But no, he cannot ; he 
ilarc not ; and the attempt to fix such a crime 
on the government, is to the full as atrocious as 
the actual commtsslion of and merits the 
strongest and most pointed reprobation. Can 


^ Vide rorcupiiu'’i; Works, vol. ii. page 283. 
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measures, sanctioned by Parliament, and approved 

% 

hy a ~)ast majority of the country ; ftieaslires evi- 

denfiy adopted for the security of our persons, our 

properties, and our laws, be called# tyranny and 

oppression ? It has been the happy lot of this 

country to possess a minister, (the late Mr. Pittl* 

' « 

whose great and comprehensive mind was com- 
petent to the difficulties of our situation ; by 

whose eficctive and decisive measures, the disaf- 
% ^ 

felted have been crushed^ and compelled hide 
their diminished heads; andj it will reflect the 
most resplendent lustre on the British charficter 
to the latest posteritj» that the people had the 
wisdom to aj;prov^, and tlie fortitude to sup- 
port them. Sir Francis need not be told, that 
by tliesc insinuations he is highly reflecting on 
the Parliament, which he probably intends. I'he 
measures which have prevented the seditious 
from di^lurbing tin* peace and good order of the 
country, and for whose siifTerings, though justly 
inflicted, he feels such a tender regard, were ap~ 
proved in Parliament ; and^cUires he censure its^ 
decree? It really excitCvS soinelhii»g like a smile, 
to observe bow ^ery limited is tin loving-kindness 
of this tender-hearted pnilaiUiii opist. Jt has never 
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tome to niy krfowleclge, that lie has extended 
if to anyf other criminals. Did he* ever bring 
before tlie House the cause of the widow^ or«the 
orphan/ unconnected with politics } or of soaie 
unfortunate wretch, languisliing in prison. Fa- 
rther through his own misfortunes, or the vil 
lainy of others, tlian from any crimes? Did he 
ever from the purse, whicli now' so readily over- 
flows ; did he ever glad the heart of the unfor- 
tunate d^'btor, and restore him to his *fjfflicted 
and starving family, and to Society ? Let him 
satisfactorily answer these questions, before he 
makes a parade of his philanthropic liutnanitv^ 
in behalf of acquitted felons, and the pests of 
societv . 

He says lie loves his country, an^l its tran- 
quillity. M hat a prostitution the noblest of 
all principles ! Our patriotic philanthropist 
proves this, by advocating tlie cause of its 
bitterest enemies. Is it love for our country to 
display, on cvery.occasion,^be most rooted ani- 
mosity to its coiistitutioii and government ? Is 
it love for oirr country to lake a decided part 
with tlie seditious and disaflected ^ Is it love for 
pur country to treat with contempt the law*!/ 
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aad its administrators? Away 'wilh siuVi . 
critical can/;. If this be love of onr fcouiitry' 
cowfc.»s i have none of it. Sir Francis luav 
assert it; but 'iclierc ike credulouSr^f ool ziho zcill 
it'lici'C i'"*? It was our intension to luivc en- 
tered iuio a refutation of certain political doc' 
trines, which Sir I^rancis BurdeU has published; 
but^ upon closer examination, we iind them pro- 
ceed upon notions >o directly >^}d)irr.^ivc af the 
l.nv^ aai girviVtVuvnt of the country, ^that any 
controversy with lii.ii must nct esjarily have for 
its object, to pviut’ liic incxicdien'// of drsirnuinic 
the monrirc'ij/ of Endian !. To reason Midi 
such a man m ouM be alisurd : he nmst be treated 
with silent contempt, or J)c comhatlcd rcitli nea~ 
jtons very diJ[]\'rent\from a pen : however, rcc de- 
clare our flhhorrence of Ihc principle'! and con- 
duct nf the man, who, in alhidin!^ to the Bri- 
tish Government, speaks of ''‘hired magistrates, 
parliaments, and Ar/na-v;” mo DKTKST and 
LOATFIR Sir FRANCIS BUROKTT, we 
Mould /rrt7wp-r nponVn/, for/hts false, base, and 
insolent insinuations and assertions respecting his 
and our Sovereign f. 
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1 shall stop he/e to make an observation which 
ought to l^e 'K!ry well atteilded to by the whole of 
the British nation: a^ul that is that all the re- 
volutionists, while they are endeavouring to cx 
cite the ^)cople of (ireat Britain and Ireland *to 
revolt against the governnicnt,pro/'tss‘ great fidelity 
to tlieir country and lomiUj/ to their king. They 
pretend to liavc nothing in view, but “ the good, 
the honor, the pet nicuicnt glorjj of the empire/’ 
They propose to orrund and not to ckslni^tj;'* to 
make llie people trulv iuippy, and “ llism^^rucijus 
JMajesty tr ulj/ Great/* Their atalking horse is 
REFORIVI, but their real olject is tlie OVER- 
THROW OF THE MOXARCHY: a scram- 
ble for power and riches: and this intention, 
should they succeed, they will boast of, ^Yith as 
unblushing a front as Lauderdale’s friend Brisot 
and his gang, after they had luade tlic exciting of 
the insurrection of the lOlh o A*ugust, one of 
the crimes fur which they put their sovereign to 
death, boasted of !i:i\ing excited the insurrection 
themseKes ! 'Lhis is one ot^be blackest 
in the annals of Republican France ; but let the 
people of Circat Britain be as'^ured, that, instead 
of abliorrence, it has ser\ed to awaken emufation 
in the minds of the degraded and desperate fac- 
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tion, ipho have stiii the hypocrisy to hdloio for 

REIORM 


In repl)' to Counsellor Ego’s speech ( for re- 
fdrni in 1707 ), Mr. PiJt did not take the ground 
that I should have taken. “ He insisted, (and 
with great truth) that the sort of reform, which 
the present reformers intended to introduce, way 
widelv difi’erent from that which he had once en- 
deavoured to bring about, and theref)rc he was 

I 

not ch^irgeable with inconsistency in e.spousing 
the one, and opposing the other. He said, that 
with respect to any plan of reform at all, what- 
ever he might in former situations of the country 
have felt on thi.s subject; he meant not to deny, 
that since the new fera in the history of the world, 
occasioned by the French revolution, lie had felt 
the ground on which the argument formerly stood, 
was essentially and fundamentally altered. 'I'liink- 
ing as he now did, of a parliamentarv reform, it 
was not at all inconsistent, that under the present 
situation of the r«iiinlrv, he should Ixi inclined to 

V •' 

forego the bcnclits of reform, rather than com- 

promise, or j^ivc a footinir to in inciplcs of so 
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much, more dangerous a tendency than those im* 
'^perfections in the constitution; the semoval of 
which he might wish.” This was not the ground 
for aman like ]\^r. Pitt to take; he should havecaq,- 
didly and boldly acknowledged his error. He v)a* 
cuyoutli when heformerly espoused the cause of Rc^ 
form ; ace and experience had taught him that 
he was wrong.* /should think myself the most 
stupid ass that ever browsed a thistle, were I to 
doubt one j^oment as to the unity of the object 
kept in view by all the tribes of REFORMERs!f 

The people have been told that they are not ro* 
presented in the House of Commons, that, that 
assembly is no longer what it used to be, and that 
until it be reformed, it is in vain for them to hope 
for any good from that quarter. The fjords re- 
presentation and elective franchise ha^edone much 
towards confusing the brain and corrupting the 
heart of his Majesty’s subjects : and, though we 
have not the vanity to supppose, that we possess 
the power of dissipating the Iktal delusion^ it is 
our duty to contribute our mile in the attempt. 

* Vide Potcufriae’s Works, vol. vii. p. 82. X Ib. p. 33. 

D 
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The maxim^ upon which the enemies of the go- 
♦ 

yemment , proceed is this : that a people are frefe 
i^nd happy in the exact proportion in which their 
.voice prevails in the election of t|iose tvho make 

* ^ ^ t 

■ the laws ; and, as the voice of the mass of the 
people here has, in truth, no very great share 
the election of the House of Commons, they, of 
course, can enjoy but a small portion of freedom, 
and of that happiness, which it is in the power of 

•i 

law alid government to bestow. 

To argue against this doctrine would be 
useless; men have been disputing on it for 
two hundred years, and are as lar from an 
agreement as ever. We shall, therefore, ap- 
peal from reasoning to experience; from theory 
to practice ; from opinions to facts. Nor shall 
these facts be drawn from antiquated history, 
the authenticity of which might be doubted, but 
from a state of things this moment in exercise. 
Again, they shall not be sought for Bniongst the 
Venetians, the Gc\')csc, tlic,Sj>viss, the French, oi 
the Dutch, but aminigst a people descended from 
the same stock with ourselves ; speaking the same 
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same habits, customs, and manners,' and differing' 

^ from US, only 111 those points where the revolii- 
tion in their government have had an iinmciliat/- 
effect. 

,lt will easily be perceived, that we here allude 
to the? people and government of America; and 
we shall, after a few prefatory remarks, extract a- 
passage from a pamphlet, written by an Ameri-* 
can, an emiyint lawyer of New iFersey, in th^^ear 
1799. The pamphlet was addressed to tlie’pen-' 
plc of .that state; the author^s name, William 
Griffiths, whose object was to point out the evils 
of the government, and to prevail on tlie people 
to consent to a change. The elective fran- 
chise/' was as universal as even Sir Fraiicis Bur-^ 
dett could have wished it, and we now are about 
to sec a fair picture of legislative assembly pro- 
duced by that inestimable privilege/" 

Our famous countryman. Swift, has compared 
tlu5 people who choosy popular assemblies, io those - 
gilly worms, which exhaust their substance, and 
destroy their lives, in majving habits for beings of 
a superior order. Wilh all due dcfcrcifce to such 
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an authority* we beg leave to say* that the latter 
part of th^ comparison will not bear <ihe test o{ 
avperience. That the people* in ^tbe exercise of 
^eir imaginary rights and privileges* do exhaust 
their substance* and* sometimes destroy their lives 
is most certain ; but* that they do this for the 
SBkeof beings of superior order, wi]l be believed by 
no one* who has paid any attention to the objects 
of their choice* and who must of course have ob-' 
served* that that choice does not unfrcquently fall 
upon bdnkrupts, swindlers, quacks, parasites, pan- 
ders, atheists, apostates, in a word* upon the most 
infamous and the most despicable of the humane 
race; wretches whom no prudent tradesman 
would trust alone in his shop* and with whom 
any honest man would blush to be seen in con^* 
versatioa. 

f 

How happens it* that the people of America* 
for instance* a^'e induced in many instances* to 
commit their property and their lives to theguar- 
dianship of the rufuse of th^ community ? The 
Americans are* generally speaking* descended 
from the same ancestors with ourselves; they 
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«re bj BO iQeans iaferior to us in point of discern^ 
'iBBnt ; and fheir love of liberty, prciperty, and 
life, is equal to ours. The cause of their pre- 
posterous eboice is this : the mass of the peopie 
of all nations, are so fond of nothing as of power, 
Men of sense know, that the people can, in reality, 
exercise no power which will not tend to their 
own injury; and, therefore, if they are honest 
men, as well as men of sense, they scorn to foster 
their van^ at the expence of their peace and 
happiness. Hence it is, that in statd^, * where 

a 

the popular voice is unchecked by a royal or any 
Other hereditary influence, that voice is, nine 
times out of ten, given in favour of those fawn- 
ing parasites, who in order to gratify their own 
interest and ambition, profess to acknowledge no 
sovereignty but that of the people, and who, 
when they once get into power, rule the poor so- 
vereign that has chosen them, with a rod of scor- 
pions, aflecting, while the miserable wretch is 
writhing under their stripes, to call themselves 
«|tis representative^^* 

of all the tyrannies that the devil or man ever 
^v^nted, this tyrstnny of an elective assembly, un- 
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controlcd by regal power, -is the most insupport- 
able. When the tyrant is an individual, the' 
slaves have the satisfaction of knowing their op- 
pressor; they have the consolation of hearing 
him execrated, and amidst their miseries, they 
are now and then cheered with the hope, that 
some valiant hand will betir a dagger to his heart. 
But, an uncontrouled assembly is an undeGnable^ 
an invisible, and an invulnerable monster ; it insi- 
nuates Jike 'the plague, or strikes liko^ the apo- 
plexy z ^ is as capricious, as cruel, and as rave- 
nous as death ; like death, too, it loses hs^lf its 
terrors by the frequent repetition of its ravages^ 
and, such is its delusive influence, tliat every man, 
though he daily sees his neighbour fulling a sa- 
crifice to the scourge, vainly imagines it to be at 
a distance, from himself. Now, for proof of, 
of what we have advanced, we shall quote Mr. 
Gri filth’s description of the Legislative Assembly 
of New Jersey. 

Page 109 . — ‘‘ It is impracticable here to enter, 
into a detail of facts to prove, that the virtue of 
the legislature has been, and will be, constantly 
assaile'd and overcome. It shews itself in the. 
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very formation of the legslature. No sooner 
.does an elgctton for a legislative assembly and 
council approach^ than the question is not who 
are the wisest and most disinterested^ and of most 
integrity*; but who will best answer the views of 
partij, of private ambition, or personal resent- 
ment. In every county there is constantly a suc- 
cession of people aspiring to appointments, civil 
or military : some desire to be judges, some jus- 
tices, someybajors, and some colonels ; some have 
interests depending in the courts of law, atidsome, 
perhaps, have resentments againstexisting officers, 
and would fain oust them from their seats : all 
these, and a thousand more passions are set to 
work.; and nominations to the legislature arc di- 
rected, and supported, upon principles altogether 
beside those which should form the basis for a 
right election of legislative characters : the result 
must, of course, bo unfavourable to the public 
good. But this is not all ; not only arc elections 
rendered vicious, and the morals of the ‘people cor- 
rup^ted, in these stru^les for p^sonal advantages, 
but unhappily the candidates partake of the con- 
tamination ; they must promise allegiance totheir 
party; you shall be a judge, wad you a justice, you 
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you a major, and you a colonel, you a clerk, and 
you a commissioner; I toiU solicit ^our cause Jn*-' 
the court of errors, and will vote for your friend 
to Jill a seat in the judiciary. If these kind of 

illicit engagements are not publicly or directly 
entered into, they are sufficiently understood aqd 
guaranteed by those friends of the candidate 
-who take a leading part in his election. Ih- 
stead of being elected with a national view, 
and for the purpose of forming gik^erai laws, 
for tlie'-oaore equal and salutary government of 
the people, the persons go there to represent the 
interests and gratify the desires of a few parti- 
sans in their different districts, upon the perform- 
ance of which will depend their re-appointment at 
the ensuing election ! 

" When the legislature is formed, then begins 
a scene of intrigue, of canvassing and finesse, 
which baffles all description, and is too noto- 
rious to require proof, and too disgusting for 
exhibition. The ^embers jo^f a county, in which 
an office is to be disposed of, are beset by friends 
and partisans of the candidates ; their hopes and 
fears arc excited, by all the arts which can be 
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suggested ; from, these the attack extends itself 
jtill it rea^difes every member of the legislature; 
and so strong and so general does the contest be> 
come, by the different representations having each, 
pafticulaV objects to attain, that one grand scene 
qj^ canvass and barter ensues ; a vote for one, is 
made the condition of voting for another, with- 
oftt regard to qualifications; even luxes ■which are 
to affect the public interest, are made the price of 
these intere s^d concessions ; and not unfreqCiently 
is almost the whole sitting of the legislature 
spent .ill adjusting the pretensions, and mar- 
shalling the strength of the respective candi- 
dates for oflicc. To such a pitch has this grown, 
that even the members of the legislature com- 
plain of it, as an intolerable evil. There con- 
tests again lay the foundation for new^ parties 
and new sentiments at the next election. To 
counteract the opposition which may bestirred 
up, all the appointments will be made, with a 
view to strengthen the interest of the sitting^ 
members. New cotqjuissions, <«vil and military, 
judges and justices, general officers, general- 
staff and field officers, will be made, w'ith a re- 
ierence to the state 'of parties in the county. 
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instead of being dictated by* a quite contrary 
spirit. It. is within the knowledge*' of those con* 
versant in4he courts of law, that in the counties, 
many of them are become mere ^ ‘political clubs. 
They take sides; and a man, before lie brings on 
his cause, counts the heads upon the bench. 

The result of all this is seen and felt in evdry 
quarter. From hence proceed the jars and di- 
-visio^s which destroy the pleasure o^ocial life in, 
tvery neighbourhood and village ; and from hence 
arises the instability of laws, the multiplication 
of magistrates, the weakness and division of the 
courts of justice, the heats and ill-directed zeal 
at elections, and that general langour and dere^ 
Ketion of principle in every department, which 
menaces the total depravation of the body po - 
litic." 

Such Englishmen, such is the description of 
a legislative assembly, where '' equal represen- 
tation** prevails,'^ where aknast even; man bar a 
vote at elections, and where those , elections do 
annually recur. The ambitious knaves, who flat- 
ter yon with high notions of your rights and 
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(privileges, who are everlastingly driving in your 
e^jrs the b^jcs^iugs of what they call the ” elec- 
tive franchise,'’ wisfi to add to the number^ of 
electors, ’because they well know that they would 
thereby ‘gain an accession of strength. The 
pnly object that such men have in view, is the 
gratiheation of their otvn ambition at the public 
■cxpeucc; and, to accomplish this object, they 
stand in need oi your assistance. There is a con* 
tinual stryj^gle between them and the legitimate 
sovereignty of the country, which restmins them 
FROM PILLAGIxNG, OPPRESSII^G, AND 
INSULTING THE PEOPLE. Hence it is, 
that they are constantly endeavouring to per- 
suade the people, that that sovereignty requires 
to be checked and controuled ; in uihich nefari- 
ous endeavours, they are unfortunately hut too 
often successful. How they would act, were 
they once to engross the whole power of the 
state, you may easily perceive, from what has 
heen disclosed to you respecting the legislature 

of ao American r^ublic. If you imagine, that 
you should be able to avoid the evils, which, , 
from this source, the Americans have experi- 
enced, you deceive yourself most grossly. They 
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are as fond of freedom as joo are, and tliey 
•want no information, nor any good and great- 
quality that you possess ; but, having been too 
jealous of the royal authority, having Tent their 
ears, and next their hands, to those dema- 
gogues who persuaded them that they were 
capable of governing themselves, they destroyed 
the only safe-guard of that liberty, for whicli 
they thought they were fighting, and the want 
of which they now so sensibly fei^ and so 
deeply de]f>lorc. 

"Stick to the Crown, though you find it 
hanging on a bush,’* was the precept which a 
good old Englishman gave to his sous, at a 
time when the monarchy was threatened with 
that subversion, which it afterwards experienced, 
and which was attended with the perpetration 
of a deed that has fixed an indelible stain on 
the annals of England. Blessed be God ! we are 
threatened with no such danger at present ; but 
a repetition of the precept ctyj never be out of 
season, as long as there are Whigs in existence, 
and as long as there are men foolish enough to 

-t 

listen to their insidious harangues. The Crown 
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is tbe guardiaa of the people, but more espe- 
cially is,its*guardianship necessary to those who 
are destitute of rank and wealth. [The King 
gives tlftj weakest and poorest of us some degree 
of consequence: as his subjects, we are upon a 
.level with the noble and the rich ; in yielding 
him obedience, veneration, and love, neither ob- 
scurity nor penury can repress our desires,, or 
lessen the pleasure that we feel in return ; He 
is the foynlain of national honor, which, like 
the sun, is no respecter of persons, but smiles 
with equal warmth on the palace and the cot- 
tage; in his justice, his magnanimity, his piety, 
in the wisdom of his councils, in the splendor 
of his throne, in the glory of his arms, in all 
his virtues, and in all his honors, we share, not 
according to rank , or to riches, but in proper- 
tion to the attachment that we bear to the land 
which gave us birth, and to THE SOVE- 
REIGN, WHOM GOD HAS COMMANDED 
US TO HONOR AND OBEY.* 

The present have been called “ the days of 
Vide Political Rcgiaier, Vol. i. page 791-2-3-4-5-6. 
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disloyalty,” and in truth of the justice of the 
appellation,, the clamours for what has bee^ 
tcriped CONSTITUTIONAL AND PARLIA- 
MENTAllY llEFOM have been cited: From 
whatever source polilical delusion may come, by 
whatever means it may be propagated, and 
in whatever degree it may prevail, can its pre- 
valence *ever be conducive either to the interest 
or honour of the nation ? — Can it enlarge our 
understandings, or strengthen the integldy of our 
hearts? CAN IT LESSEN OUR WANTS or 
INCREASE OUR COMFORTS ? At home 
can it ever make us happp ? Abroad can it ever 
make U3 feared or respected ? EXPERIENCE, 
sad EXPERIENCE, says NO. 

On the contrary, it is the cause of all our 
calamities and disgraces, domestic and foreign. 
It is a slow but deadly poison to Britain. 
Amidst those blessings, which are the envy of 
her neighbours, it makes her peevish, malecon- 
tented'and mad: iV mines hfjr constitution: il 
convulses her frame, IT ENERVATES THOSE 
COUNCILS AND PALSIES THOSE ARMS, 
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WITH WHICH SHE WOULD OTHER- 
WISE ANNIHILATE HER FOES. 


Those wh© have perused the recent Numbers 
of the Polilical Register, will scarcely believe 
it possible thaj; the foregoing sentiments could 
have been piomulgatcd by the same author : 
they may, however, rest assured, that every line 
is the genuine production of the identical Wil- 
liam Co/bctt, who now addresses us as. the ad- 
vacate of reform, who is now the sworn friend 
of the man whom he wished to “ trample under his 
feet,” who is now one of those very demagogues, 
of whom he.has said that “ their stalking-horse 
is Reform, \i\xt \he\x real ohject is the orerlhrov} 
of the Monarch;^',’' and that while tliey are 
endeavouring to excite the people of Great 
Britain to revolt against the Government, j)rofess 
great fidelity to their country, and loyalty to 
their King f ; and who is now, according to his 
own words, endeavouring to persuade us, that 


* Vide Porcupine’s Works, vol. x. page 390, Sgi. 
t Vide Cobbett’s Works, vol. ix. p, 258 and 259. 
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tHe sovereignty requires to be checked, that he 
may PILLAGE, OPPRESS, AND INSULT 
THE PEOPLE*.” In is Polilical Jicgister oi' 
this* day, (May I3th, ISOU) page 722, he tells 
us; that (he constitution of our forefathers con- 
siders the House of Commons' as a check upon the 
crown.” Now let us see what he has before said 
on the subject, when the Question of Pcfo7’]n 
was agitated in the House of Commons, in 1797, 
Mr. Erskine, then a demagogue, stated^ that the 

office of dJic House of Commons was to curb 

. » 

and controvl the power of the Crown, acting 
on the part of the people. Upon which senti- 
ment Mr. Cobbett made the following remarks ; 
— “ Precisely the contrary, good lawyer. 
defy you to produce any sentence, phrase, or 
word in use among “ eur forefathers,” from which 
it can possilfly be presumed that the office of the 
House of Coraidons was to curb and controul the 
executive power ; and with much more confidence 
I defy you to prove, that. this House were ever 
* looked upon as mere ^agents, acting on the part 


t Peiiiical Hcgiater, vol. i, p. 725. 
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of the people. They are one branch of a Grand 
Co/incih the wliole of the Members of which 
act for the King and the Nobilitv, as well as 
for the rest of the nation. Nothing is more in- 
vidious, nothing more repugnant to the princi- 
ples of monarchy, nothing more dangerous and 
leading to consequences more destructive, than 
this whiggish doctrine of separate powers, acting 
in opposition to each ot/tcF.”— (Cobbett’s Works, 
vol. vii. p. 29p 

Thus^has he given us two diametricallv oppo- 
site accounts of ' the Constitution of our forefa- 
thers.' And shall we be cheated by such knaves 
as this ?* Shall <ve listen to the delusive voice of 
traitors, who are endeavouring to excite us to 
revolt, that they may " pillage, oppress, and in- 
sult us? — Let us first consider -whai benejUts WE 
should obtain by furthering their visionary 
schemes; let us calmly compare our own situation 
with that of other European nations — and let 
US seriously reflect that the same tyrant 'who 
lias subjugated France, Holland, Switzerland, 


* " Ex uno diico omnes/’ — Virgil.’* 
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and Italy, — degraded Prussia. and desolated Spain, 
■will not fail to take advantage of any. cWil 
commotion among ourselves, and, while we are 
contending for imaginary rights, despoil us of 
those real blessings, which Englishmen, and 
Englishmen alone, enjoy. 

It must not be forgotten that WILLIAM 
CORBETT has told us that eight yearn expei’i- 
ence had taught him “ the injiirioa^ and ckgrad- 
ing /consequences of disconievt, disloyalty, and 
INNOV ATI0N,”( for which he was onqe before 
an advocate), and that Englishmen " were the 
freest as well as happiest of the human race” — 
his present apostacy, therefore, admits of no pal- 
liation, and his wilful attempts to destroy our 
happiness must result from the most malignant 
and diabolical motives that ever debased the 
human hearh 

We may now say of him, as he, in his Po- 
litical Register of Dec. llth, 18U2, said of hi^ 
present idol Sir Francis Jinrdett, “ The won- 
der is not' how a man can hold up his head, 
but lio'iXi he can bear to exist,, under the proof of 
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such glaring such shameful TEJIGIVERSA- 
TION!!!” Henceforward, Britons, 1 trust, 
you will duly appreciate the worth and patriot 
tism of 


WILLIAM COBBETT, 


T. tiillet, Pi intfr, 7, Crown-court, Fluet-itreet, London. 
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The author has been enabled, in this edition, to 

t 

give a correct extract from the report of tjie Com- 
miflioners for Naval Revifion, refpe^ling their 
opinion as to the fliips of the enemy carrying their 
lower-deck ports higher out of the water than thofe 
built in this country j which in juftice to them he 
has inferted. — See p. 1 1 . 




A LETTER, &c. 


MY LORD, 

JN making this addrefs to your Lordfliip, I have 
not the remoteft intention of entering* into a 
controverfy with you in confequence of ybur letter 
to Mr. Perceval j to which I fhould feel myfelf very 
unequal in every refpe£t, even if the ground of the 
difference of opinion between us on the fubje£t 
was much wider than it is. In truth that difference 
is more in degree than in fubftance, for if a new 
Naval Arfenal mud be provided to the eaftward, 

j 

I am perfuaded a better Atuation than Northfleet 
cannot be found ; from its eafy accefs to the Nore, 
and being free, from the difficulties of the upper 
part of the river. 

Some explanation is, however, neceflary for xajf 
prefuming to addrefs you on a matter out of the line 
of my general purfuits in public bufinefs, efpecially 

upon 
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upon one on which you have had opportunities that 
could not efcape you iri ofEcial fituatiens, of inform* 
ing yourfeif to the beft advantage : and I cannot 
hope to be excufed for doing fo on a better ground 
than by dating, that after lad Chridmas Mr. Per- 
ceval fent to me in the country an abdraft of the 
15th Report of the Commiflioners for Naval 
Revidon, made for the purpofe of drawing his 
attention to the feveral points in it, whiah were 
conceived to be the mod important for his con- 
fideratipn. Unwilling to withhold the paper from 
others infinitely more likely to give ufeful advice 
upon it than myfelf, I fent it back by the return 
of the pod, and in a few days afterwards com- 
municated to him the following obfervations. 
Having then recently confidered mod attentively 
the extent to which our expenditure had grown, 
I will fairjy own, I made them under the influence 
of a firm perfuafion of the abfolute neceflity of 
reducing that in every practicable way not incon- 
fideht with our fafety ; and I think it defirable to 
give thefe fuggedions in the date they were offered 
at the time, to avoid as carefully as I can even the^ 
appearance of going out of my way to differ with 
your Lordfhip. 
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^ CufFnells, January 6th i8io. 
, If it Qoul^ be fatisfa£toriIy proved,,that there is 
an indifpenfable neceffity, or even a preffing urgency, 
for the *Naval Arfenal at Northfleet to the extent 
propofed, the amount of the expence likely to 
^ttend it Ihould not, I think, prevent the adoption 
of the meafure ; becaufe unqueftionably the main* 
tenance of our naval fuperiority mufl: be paramount 
to all other confiderations whatever. But on the 
other hand it may fafely be afl'ertcd, that there has 
been no period in our hiftory when tbftrt: exifted 
ftronger reafons for carefully avoiding every charge 
not effentially neceflary for the fafety of the country. 

It is therefor^ incumbent on thofe who are moft 
immediately intrufted with the public purfe, to 
examine with the mofl; diligent attention any plan 
that may be propofed, which is likely to occafion 
a confiderable expenditure ; and it can convey no 
refledlion on the diftinguiflied Nobleman at the 
head of the Commiffion for Naval Revifion, than 
whom I know not a man more eminent for Ikill 
•in naval matters, or more to be refpefted for 
unbiaffed integrity and unremitting zeal in the 
public fervice, or on the other commiffioners, to 

B 2 fuppofe 
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fuppofe it polllble in this inftance, that they mzj 
not have been aware of the infinite importance 
of fuch an examination. ’Under a ftrong im- 
preflion of the great utility of the meafure, 
they have very naturally brought forward every 
confidcratiou likely to influence the minds of 
others. 

What the cod of the whole of the works pro- 
pofed at Northfleet would be, is, I think, not ftated 
in the ^ridged account extrafted from the report ; 
but the expectation held out by the commiffioners 
cannot have been much lefs than 6,000, oool., as 
they fay that the expence of the meafure will be 
compenfasted by the favings in the firft fifteen years, 
amounting to 5,900,000!. j and confidering how 
infinitely the real charge exceeds the eftimate in all 
cafes of this fort, it is not likely that the whole 
work, with the extenfive fortifications necelfary for 
its defence, in a fituation more expofed than Chat- 
ham, would be completed for a fum lower than 
10, 000, oool. ; for whatever difference of opinion 
has prevailed about fortifications, there never was 
one exprefll-d by any authority againft efFe£luat 
proteftion for our great Naval Arfenals. The fum 

above* 
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afeove-mentioned will therefore not bo thought an 
extravagant gonjeQure ; fo*r which taxes mud be 
found to produce nearly 6oo,oocl. a-year. 

The advantages that would attend the introdudion 
of the ufe ol mechanical powers to perform work 
<n our dock yards, now^ done by the hands of men, 
are unquelUonable ; and it has long been a matter 
of furprize to me that it has not been much earlier 
confidered, how far that was practicable in the 
prefent yards ; as we have feen mechanical .engines, 
cfpecially thofe worked by fleam, applied for the 
abridgment of labour in alinoft every private efla- 
blifhment of magnitude in the kingdom j by the 
ufe of which the articles manufaftured have not 
only been furniflied at a much Icfs expence, but 
have been improved in quality. 'I’he convenience 
and occonomy of railways, for carts, &(;. to move 
in, is equally evident. 

I am ready to make an admiffion alfo to the pro- 
jefters of the plan (without knowing the fad), that 
great advantage would be derived from building all 
the large fhlps of war, and making the whole of 
the cordage, and perhaps the anchors, in His Ma- 

B 3 jelly’s 
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jefty’s yards j but I am inclined to think it would 
by no means be advifable to introduce manufac- 
tures of canvas there, about which I fliall fay more 
before 1 finifli this paper. 

That the attainment of the objc£ls on which there 
is no difference of opinion, could be infinitely better 
provided for in a new Naval Arfenal of fufficient 
extent than in the prefent yards, not only on ac- 
count of the additional fpace that would be acquired, 
but by jnaking all the arrangements of the build- 
ings mofb advantageous for the application of ma- 
chinery, it would be abfurd to deny ; but the point 
for attentive confideratlon is, whether the fiiperior 
benefits that would be derived from the new Arfenal 
are fufficient to juftify the unavoidable expcnce that 

would be incurred. 

«« 

Other circumftances are, however, ftated by the 
commiffioners to induce the adoption of the plan. 

The want of fufficient depth of water at the prefent 
dock-yards ; an inconvenience faid to be - 
rapidly increafing. 

improper fituations in which they arc placed. 
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— infufEciency of them to maintain the navy on its 

prefeat extended fcale. 

— ; want of fpace for fhips in ordinary. 

— decline of the dock-yards ; the means of naval 

fiiperio*rity being tlius leflened. 

— neceflity for outbuilding the large fliips of fuch 

a conllrudtion, as to prevent their carrying 
their lower-deck ports as advantageoufly as 
thofe of the enemy. 

— diftance at which the fliips are from the yards, 

which affords opportunities for eiybezzle- 

• 

ment ; expence of craft, &:c. &c. .&c. 

In fuch a cafe as the prefent I fliould juffly incur 
the imputation jof great prelumption if I were to do 
more than recommend that opinions offered by men 
of the higheff profelllonal charafler, fliould be con- 
fidered before a meafure which muff bs attended 
with a moff enormous expence is adopted. — I repeat 
that it is pcrfcclly natural they fliould propofe fuch 
a meafure, imprefl'ed as they are with its impor- 
tance. The point I wifli to prefs for attention 
is, whether material parts of it cannot be ob- 
tained in the prefent yards at a limited expence, 
though not to fo great advantage as in a new Naval 

B 4 Arfenal ; 
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Arfenal j and whether the urgency is quite as great 
for that propofed as the zeal of the commiffioners 
for the improvement of the havy has induced them 
to reprefent. 

With refpe£t to laying cordage by machinery, 
an highly ufeful work, and I believe the moft im- 
portant of thofe propofed to be done by fteam, both 
as to ceconomy and the improvement of the article ; 
I have a perfedt convidlion, formed on no light 
groundj, that fufficient room may be found for it 
in the prefent yards j and in many of them it feems 
probable machinery might be eredled for all the 
other purpofes fuggoftcd except the manufadlure of 
canvas. 

The forming railways to a confiderable extent 
cannot be difficult, though not to fo much advan- 
tage as if the buildings, &c. had been conflrudled 
with a view to them. 

The inconvenience, urged by the Commiffioners 
as rapidly increafing, of an infufficiency of the 
depth of water in our dock yards is a moft ferious 
evil. It is I believe not felt at Plymouth, where 

Ihips 
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fliips of any draft of water can enter . the harbour and 
be docked ; and equal convenience has been afforded 
by modern improvemeftits, as farasrefpedls the docks 
at Portfnjouth; at the latter it is not thedepth ofwater 
in the docks, br in the harbour, that is complained 
of, but the bar near the fpit at the entrance of the 
harbour: — an inconvenience,! admit, nearly as great 
as fliallow water in the docks or harbour would be, 
unlefs it can be removed ; the pra£ticability of which 
has probably not efcaped attention; otherwife it 
certainly ought to be confidered. — At Shecyrnefs no 
fliip larger than one of 64 guns can be docked, but 
at Chatham firft rates may be taken in. The objec- 
tions to the yards at Woolwich and Deptford arife 
principally from the want of water in one or two of 
the reaches above Gravefend, Erith in particular *. 


* As high as Long Reach, veffcls of any draft pf water may 
be navigated with perfedt fafety; but fhips of great draft 
arc lightened there, and wait for Ipring tides before they 
go higher up. The large Iiidiamen draw 23 or 24 feet, within 
a few inches of a feventy-four gun (hip. The depth of water 
in theftreamof the Thames continues nearly the fame, (though 
the fliores are covered with mud) by the exertions of vhe Tri- 
nity Houfe, who take up above joojooo tons of gravel yearly 
from the bed of the river, but the colledlion of mud there is 
about equal to that: in particular fpots, however, I believe 
the depth has been fomewhat improved. 


And 
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And here may arife two queftions.for confideratlon, 
I ft. Whether the flioalin Erith Reach can be re- 
moved, and at what expence ; and, 4dly. If that 
ihoiild be found imprafticable or too expenfive, 
what the charge would be of making a cut from 
Purfleet to Blackwall, fulTiciently deep for ftiips of 
the largeft draft of water to pafs through. The 
latter queftion Is the more important, as it is of 
great confequence to the trade of the capital, as 
well as to the naval yards in the river ; fuch a cut 

has been in contemplation, and if it could be under- 
• % 

taken, it js probable the expence either of that, or 
of deepening Erith Reach, might be defrayed by a 
charge on the trade of the port, which would be 
compenfated by the faving arifing from avoid- 
ing delays, frequently very expenfive and inconve- 
nient: in either of which cafes the yards of Wool- 
wich and.Deptford might perhaps be enlarged and 
rendered more ufeful. 

The confideration next in importance to the ob- 
taining deeper water at the entrance of Portfmouth 
Harbour and in Erith Reach, is the capacity of the 
prefent Yards for the building and equipment of 
(hips for the navyj having already referred to the 

prac- 
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practicability of ereCling machinery In them. In 
this part of the fubject it is proper to take notice of 
the obfervations of the* Cominiffioners^ as ftatcd in 
the abridjjemcnt * of the Report, rcfpedling the 
neccflijty which unfortunately exifts, of not giving 
the large fnips fufficient depth of hold to enable 
^ them to carry their ports fo high out of the 
water as the flu'ps of our enemies ; owing to 
which the large drips of France and Spain are 


* Since the publication of the firll edition,'! h^ve been 
favoured with the following corredl extradl from the report of 
the commiffioners ; which I think it right to give in their own 
words ; — ^ In addiiion to the difadvantagos arifing from the 

* want of a fufiiciont depth of water in the Royal harbours, 
‘ there is another which we cannot Hate in more forcible terms 

* than the Navy Board did in a letter of the 9th of November 

* 1806 to the fecretary ^-f the admiralty, as follows : We 

muH beg you will be pleafed to draw their Lordlhips^ at- 

** tention to the want of the deptli of w atcr in* the fcveral 
“ King’s ports ; this confideration has prevented our giving the 
fliips more depth, as we could not but be aware (even with- 
out the examples of the many French fliips which have been 
taken,) tliat increafed depth of hold would giv ‘ the fhips 
** more liability, and enable them to curry their ports higher, 
provid' d they are not loaded with increafed weights. •If the 
** fhips of the firll and fecond rates be deepened generally, the 
difficulty of docking them, and laying them up in a Hate of 
** ordinary, mull be increafed,’' 

4 ( 


frequently 
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** frequently enabled to ufe their lowcr-dcck guns 
“ at a time when the lower-deck ports of our large 
“ fliips are under water, end the guns rendered 
** incapable of being brought to bear upon the 
** enemy.” 

On reading what the Commiflioners fay oa 
thefe points, without the reniotefl: intention, I am 
perfuaded, of exaggeration ; but infenfibly carried 
away by their zeal for improvements, a perfon 
quite new to the fubject would be difpofed to 
think that no endeavours had been ufed for making 
improvements in our Naval Arfenals, to keep pace 
with the increafe of our navy : whereas at Ports- 
mouth alone, 23 acres have been added fmee the 
end of the feven years’ war in 1763; that yard 
now containing 100 acres; in the new part of 
which are flips for building three fliips of the largeft 
fize, and two for fmall fliips. In Sheernel's yard 
fome additions have been lately made, the extent of 
which I do not know ; nor am I apprized of what 
improvements have been lately made at Chatham, but 
thofe at Plymouth have been very complete. With 
thecertain knowledge, however, of the veryextenfive 
improvements at Portfniouth, of fome at Shcernefs, 

and 
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and obferving no negle£l at Woolwich and Deptford, 

I am not awane of what the Commiffioners allude to, 
when they fpeak of the decline of the dock yards, 
and the means of our naval fuperiority being leffened j 
efpecially as tlie additional convenience at Portf- 
mouth, provided within the laft 40 years, is not 
confined to building Ihips. The great bafin there has 
been deepened and enlarged; the middle dock, 
fouth dock, and fouth eaft dock, in the great bafin, 
made new; the four jetties have been enlarged ; 
the north bafin deepened and enlarged; thei:hannd 
leading to the bafin formed into a dock for frigates, 
and the entrance formed into a lock for receiving 
a Ihip occafionally. When it is confidered likewife, 
that within the/ame period, the coppering our men 
of war has come into general ufe, which prolongs 
the time very confiderably during which they can 
continue afloat without being docked, the provifion 
made for docking them fhould be reckoned as two 
or three fold. 

Diflicult as I find it to underfland the allufion of 
the Commilfioners to the decline of our dock yards, 
I am equally unfortunate as to the comparative ad- 
vantage 
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Vantage (in the opinion of the Commiflloners) in the 
conftruftion of the fhips of the enemy over thofe 
built in this country, with “refpeft to their being 
able to ufe their lower tier of guns, when the lower- 
deck ports of our (hips are under water ; which I 
am perfuaded arifes from my ignorance in pro- 
felTional matters. It will be feen in the following 
inftances (not felefted for the purpofe), that the 
aftual heighth of the lower-deck ports in our (hips 
is about the fame as in thofe of the enemy : and 
if the greater draft of water gives additional (liffnefs 
to a (hip when it blows frefli, and fo enables her to 
fight her lower guns better, even in that cafe the 
additional draft of the (hips of the enemy above 
ours is inconfiderable. 

Of firft-rates I have not the means of making a 
comparlfon between the French and ours ; I believe 
indeed we have not now a French (hip of this clafs 
in commilhon ; but the Spaniards have long been 
fuppofed to build as fine (hips of war as the French; 
with thofe the comparifon (lands thus ; a SpanKh 
and an Engli(h (hip of the fame clafs, are lying 
along-fide each other at Spithead at this time : 


Britifh 
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'Height ofmidlhip ports 
out of the water. 


Britifli.* Caledonia 

120 Guns 

Feet. Inches. 

*5 6 

•Spanifli. San Jofeph 

1 14 Guns 

5 6 

Of third- rates we 

can make the 

comparifon 

between the Englifli and French. 

Britidi. Milford Guns 

Height above the 
midthip port. 
Feet. Inches. 

5 4 

Revenge 

— 

5 3 

Ajax 

Majeflic 
French. Tigre * 

74 Guns 

5 “ 

5 10 

4 *3l- 

Impetueiix 

Implacable 



'4 ^0 

S. 81 - 

Donegal 

— 

5 4 


It having been tlius flicwn that the enemy has no 
advantage in tiie heighth of the lower- deck ports 
above the water, it remains to be confidered whether 
there is fuch a difference in the couflruclion, occa- 
fioning an increafed draft of water, as tc^ create a 
neceflity for a new dock-yard on that account. 


Britifh. Caledonia 

120 Guns 

JLoaJ Draft of Water. 
Feet. Inches. 

26 0 

Milford 

74 

24 6 

Revenge 

74 

24 6 * 


* This French fhip, drawing the mofl water of any in the 
fame clafs, appears to carry her lower-deck ports nearer to the 
water than the others. 


/iljax 
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Load Draft of Water- 


Ajax 

74 Guns ' 

Feeu 

^3 

Inches. 

3 

Majeftic 

•74 

23 

9 

Foreign. San Jofeph 

114 

27 

I 

Tigre * 

74 

»2S 

4 

Impetiieux 

74 

24 

0 

Implacable 

74 

^4 

0 

Donegal 

74 

24 

4 


Hence It appears that the greateft difFerence in the 
draft of water is in a firfl: rate 13 inches, and not 
more in mod of the third-rates ; in fome cafes in 
the latter no difFerence can be infifted on. 


I am next led to advert to provifion being made 
for laying up Ihips in ordinary in time of peace j 
of which I admit the necefllty j but a queftion upon 
this naturally arifes, Whether in confcquence thereof 
the incurring the heavy expence of making wet 
docks or bafins of fufficient capacity for the purpofe, 
is unavoidable ? Or whether fpace may not be found 
in the vicinity of the prefent dock yards ? In con- 
fidering which, when it is admitted that a bafin is 
much more convenient than a river for laying up 
Ihips, as the expence of moorings and boats are 


« This French thip, drawing the moll water of any in the 
fame clafs, appears to carry her lower-deck ports nearer to the 
water than the others. 


thereby 
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thereby faved, and the fhips are in a itate of quiet* 
nefs, it muH: at the fame tirhe be recoUe6;ed, that 
the dangeif from accidental fire, or the *defl.ru£l;ion 
by an incendiary, or from a bombardmeiit, is much 
greater in the former than in the latter fituation. 

I have underftood that in the Medway, at leaft double 
the number of Ihips may be moored than ever were 
laid up there, as there is fufficient depth of water 
for them between Gillingham and Standgate Creek j- 
and in the. latter I was informed, when laft there, 
moorings might be laid down for eight or ten, as 
the Lazarette on ftiore is now in ufe. In the South- 
hampton river, emptying itfelf into the fea within 
the Ifle of Wight, and confequently fmooth water, 
there is a fpace above Calihot Caflle of nine miles, in 
a great part of which, moorings might be laid down 
for large Ihips. In the Hamble river, emptying itfelf 
into the Southampton river, there is a fpace of four 
miles between Burfledon (where 74 gun Ihips are 
built,) and the mouth of it, equally convenient for 
ihipsof a fmallerfize j and in the Beaulieu river,clofe 
to the Southampton water, there is a confiderable 
fpace between Buckler’s Hard (where alfo 74* gun 
fhips are built) and the mouth of the river. Of ad- 
ditional accommodation in the neighbourhood of 

c Plymouth 
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t'lymouth I cannot fpeak confidently, but I have 
been alTured that it may be obtained in different 
branches of the Tamar. 

Without deciding upon the comparative advan- 
tages and rifks between fhips being laid up in bafins, 
and their lying at moorings in fafe harbours, 
and ftill rivers, it may be obferved, that the latter 
practice has prevailed from the earlieft period of our 
naval hiftory^ and we have not heard of mifehiefs 
refulting from it. 

The argument ufed by the Commiffioners, of our 
prefent ports being on a lee-fhore, as applying to^ 
Portfmouth and Plymouth, can have reference only 
to the Arfenals being on the molt inconvenient Tides 
of the harbours, becaufe the oppofite Ihores of the 
Channel ^long to the enemy j which circumflance 
may make it a little more inconvenient for Ihips ta 
get out of the harbours, but can occafion no ma- 
terial delay ; and however prevalent the wind front 
the weflward is, I believe it does not often happen that 
a Ihip could go down the Channel from a French,, 
when Ihe could not do fo from an Englifh port on 
(he oppofite coail j but if I am miflaken about that, 

U 
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It would not afFeft.the prefent queftioh for the reafon 
above-mentioned. Applying the objedion to a lee- 
fliqre, to the extent of preferring one fide of the 
river Thames to the other on that ground, feems 
to be prilling it very far; but this is not worth 
entering upon. 


The obfervations on the inconvenience and lofs 
arifing from the fhips neceffarily lying at a diftance 
from the dock yards, to take in their {lores, which 
affords opportunities for embezzlement,. muH apply 
principally to Deptford and Woolwich. At all the 

m 

other yards the lliips lie within a trifling diflance from 
the jetties and wharfs *; and even at thofe in the 
river I apprehejid all the fmall ftores of the Boat- 
fwain. Gunner and Carpenter, fuch I mean as are 
capable of being plundered, might be put on board 
clofe to the yards without bringing the»fhip down 
one inch in the water; and the delay of delivering the 
remainder in Long Reach, cannot be confiderable, 
unlefs in very bad weather, as the Hoy which carries 

* At Portfmoutli the flioal- water at the entrance of the 
harbour does not prevent the large drips from taking iir their 
heavy ftores clofe to the yards ; althoiigli their guns may not 
Ibe taken in till they get to vSpithead. 


C 2 
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them will always get down in one tide. The expence 
of employing craft on fuch fervice, ftated by the 
Commifficners, appears to be too trifling to dcferve 
attention. 

The fltuatlon of the yards of Portfmouth and 
Plymouth, it is conceived, are as good as can be 
found for channel or foreign fervice, except Fal- 
mouth ; where at feme time it may be defirable to 
provide convenience for making that harbour a 
rendezvous for line-of-battle Ihips, which, I believe, 
might be. done at a very moderate expcnce. To 

r, 

this place, however, I am aware objections have been 
made ; applying to the narrownefs of the road for 
mooring fitips of the line in fafety j to their getting 
out with the wind from fouth-eafl; to fouth ; and to 
the danger from the Manacle rocks, v/hich lie about 
feven or eight miles from the harbour’s mouth. 
To all which I have in ifty pofleflion anfwers which 
appear to me to be perfedtly fatisfa£lory ; and I have 
likewife a lift of 656 fhips and veflels in His Majefty’s 
fervice, of which 69 were of the line and 83 
frigates, that arrived at, and failed from Falmotlth, 
from 1805 to 1808, without an accident having 
happened to any one of them. In the latter part 

of 
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of Mr. Pitt’s admmiftration, enquiries were made by 
(Jcilful mgi as* to the ufe that might be made of this 
port ; and the refult eftablifhed the certainty that 
it might *be rendered highly advantageous to the 
naval fervice of the country^, 

Chatham and Sheernefs are well fituated for the 
North Sea, as to equipment j in the former of 
which large fliips may be built and receive thorough 
repairs ; and thofe in the river are ufed for bpilding 
large Ihips, and giving thorough repairs <o frigates; 
If the arfenal at Northfleet Ihould be ereft&d, I apT 
prehend its principal ufe (exclufive of containing the 
ihips in ordinary,) muft be to fupply the defeffs of 
the eaftern yards; it cannot anfwer for docking 
and fitting ihips for the weft ward, on account of the 
length of time ufually occupied in Ihips going from 
the Nore to Spithead or Plymouth, for v?hich dif- 
ferent winds are neceffary • 

When 


It is not improbable that a fhip might go from Plymouth 
to the Well IndieSi while one was getting from Gravefehd to 
Plymouth ; the fuppofltion is not extravagant in tlie cafe 
of a large man of war : the advantage of tlie wellern ports for 
ilocking, fmall repairs and fitting, for all fervices except the 
}Jorth Seas, is therefore iiKiontrovertible. A fleet failed from 

Portf. 
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Wh«i the Comvniflioners fay- that a fliip may 
make that paflage with any wind, they niuft mean, 
I fuppofe, as far as the Downes, and that only 
in moderate and fettled weather, (not much to be 
relied on in the winter feafon,) owing to the intri- 
cacy of the navigation : from the Downes they cannot 
go down the Channel with a wefterly wind. 

I come next to fome pofitions of the Commif- 
lioners, on which I am under a confiderablc dif- 
advantagCi as the ground on which they reft is not 
ftated in the AbftraQ:. 

1. That Ihips will be fitted in the new yard in half 
the time, and at half the expence now incurred, 

2. The mode of returning the ftores would enable 
them to be ufed again ; which at prefent i? feldom 
the cafe.' 

Portfmouth for foreign fcrvice, the fame day that Colonel 
Crawfurd failed with the force under his command to South 
America, from Falmouth ; and accounts were received from 
him to the fouthward of the L,ine, on the fame day that the 
portfmouth fejuadrou failed from Plymouth 5 which port only 
they could reach, while the other crofled the Line, and a fliip 
came from tlici'c to this country. This will appear the lefs 
furprizing, if the prevalence of weilcrly winds in the Channel is 
confidered. 


On 
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On thefe two points it would be unfit to make any. 

comment, till* the reafons in fupport of them (hall 

• • 

be feen in the Report :* I will only fay in the mean 
time, that I fliould think it difficult for much greater 
expedition to be ufed, than I have been an eye-wit- 

nefs of at Portfraouth. 

• 

3. Officers would be fooner fet free when Ihips are 
paid off. - — A ffiip being unrigged in a bafin, might 
be ftripped in a few days lefs, and the (lores 
returned fooner than in a harbour ; but at Portf- 
mouth there is a bafin which would contain i{s many 
lhips«as are likely to be paid off at once. ’ 


Thus far for the advantages expefled to be 
derived to the *navy from the new Naval Arfenal, 
The faving to be effefted by it is eftimated at 
5,900,0001, in the firft 1 5 years, and an equal fum 
in every 1 5 years afterwards j to arife frt>m-~ 


Building fliips in the King’s yards, inilead 
of by contrafts witli private builders, 

By making cordage and canvas 


2.580.000 

3.320.000 


£ 5,j)oo,ooo 


The particulars in fupport of this eflimate are 
probjibly detailed in the Report ; I will, therefore, 

c 4 fuppofe 
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fuppofe the amount accurately dated in the paper 
fent to me. But in that cafe it w&uld not be in 
xny mind, as at prefent advifed, an inducement, to 
adopt the propofed meafure ; becaufe I "believe if 
v?orkmen could be found, there is fufficient accom- 
modation in the King’s yards for building the requi- 
fite number of Ihips. 

The Commiflioners fay that the number of fhips 
of the line and of 50 guns, including thofe built in the 
King’s yards. Merchants’ yards, and taken from the 
enemy in the 1 S years previous to this Report, which 
were fufficient to carry ournavy to its then flourifhing 
date, amounted to 1 06, equal to about fix in a year, 
and as we have 20 flips in the prefent dock-yards for 
ihips of the line, the whole number neceffary might 
be built in thofe, allowing each to be more than 
three years in hand, which muft be admitted to 
be a reafonable time for feafoning. If there are 
not already fufficient flips in the King’s yards for 
frigates, I fuppofe more may be provided. How far 
it would be pradticable to get a fufficient ftrength of 
artificers for carrying on the whole of the new work, 
and for the repairs of the navy } or if that could be 
accomplilhed, how far it would be prudent to engage 

fo 
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fo much larger a number than could be employed !a 
peace, I willmot take upon me to fay.^ I remem- 
ber when the Pegafe* was taken by Lord St. Vin- 
cent in *178 1, it was reported that flie was built 
in 70 days, ’fhat was perhaps not true; nor, if 
true, is it meant to fuggefl: that it would be ex- 
pedient to attempt to follow fuch an example ; as 
I have always underftood that one certain advan- 
tage of building in the King’s yards, is, that from 
the length of time the fliips are ufually on the 
flocks, the timber is well feafoned, in confeqyence of 
which they continue longer ferviceable than thofe 

a 

built more quickly in merchants’ yards. 

The faving jon Cordage might be made in the 
prefent yards, nearly, if not quite, to the whole 
extent, as in the new Arfenal; if I am right in fup- 
pofing that machinery for that article* might be 
erefted in thefe. 

To the expediency of introducing a manufaflory 
for Canvas in a Naval Arfenal, already alluded to 
generally, there feems to be ferious objeflions ; and 
the faving (if any) may be at lead as veil effe&ed 

by 
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by the public eftabliOiing one or more *, under 
fuperintendants of its own, in the nvbft convenient 
iltuations that can be found. ' The introduftioh into 
yards of great numbers of men, women "and chil- 
dren, who muft be employed in fuch a ^manufac- 
tory, would alone be a great evil ; and to prevent 
nufehief therefrom, much of the time of the fupe- 
ricH" officers would be taken up, interfering with 
their more important avocations of building, repair- 
ing, &c. 

You will judge how far thefe obfervations are 
entitled to confideration j I never till now heard the 
meafure fpoken of, except loofely as one to which it 
might be expedient at fome time or other to refort ; 
no other reafon occurred to me, therefore, againft it, 
except its enormous expence. In fuch a cafe, the 
arguments in fupport of an opinion, formed to a 
certain extent, without a due examination, fhould 
be ferutinized with at leaft the fame feverity 
as thofe ftated in fupport of one, conceived by 


■» Such manufaftures might afibrd excellent employment in 
the naval fchools, which I have long felt anxiqps fpr the eftab, 
lilhment of. 


5 


the 
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the party propqfing it to be of great utiliW, 
without hav;»g duly refleded on all the difEculties 
attendant on its adoption. Many of mine may be 
found to be erroneous or irrelevant. I feel my 
inferiority of judgment on the fubjed to that of 
the framers of the Report very ftrongly, and moll 
unaffededly : more efpecially as it is faid to be 
fupported by the authority of feveral gentlemen of 
the very higheft refpedability, (two of whom I have 
the good fortune to know perfonally) but who may 
perhaps have had in view only the .beft.poffible 
arrangements for a Naval Arfenal, without weighing 
concomitant circumftances *. With the fenfe of their 
fuperiority ftrongly imprefled on my mind, I ftill fed 
that fome fadg which I have ftatcd deferve confide- 
ration ; bccaufe I am confident that fteam-engines 
may be applied in the prefent yards with great advan- 
tage to many purpofes, fuch as the making cordage, 
to the fawing of timber, rolling and forging copper 
and iron, working the cranes, and perhaps for other 
ufes. The fpaces yvhich they would occupy, would 
certainly, in moft cafes, be much lefs than Is now 


* Mr. Rejiiiie, Mr. Huddart, Mr. Mylne, Mr. JelTop, and 
Mr, Whidbey, 


taken 
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f!iken up by the mode in which the different articles 
are manufadured. Under which tonvidion, if 
that fliall be admitted to be correft by competent 
judges, I am quite fure the meafure in contempla- 
tion Ihould not be propofed to Parliamont, till a 
careful furvey of each yard, as it now Hands, fliall 
be taken, in order to afcertain what improvements 
can be made in them refpedtively ; on which 
furveys, well-digefted defigns may be prepared for 
the future probable incrcafe of the improvements ; 
fo that as the prefent buildings fliall decay, or may 
be gradually taken down, new may be erefted in 
fuch fituations as, in the end, to render the whole 
complete. 

_ The expence of fuch furveys would be incon- 
fiderable, and one year only would be loft. If the 
refult fhoul4 be a complete adoption of the North- 
fleet plan, the perfon propofing it would go to Par- 
liament with a much better fandUon than the recom- 
mendation of the Commiflioners for Naval Revifion, 
highly refpeftable as their authority is. The 
throwing down great and extenfive buildings In 
two dock-yards, as propofed, which have been 
eredled at an immenfe expence, and fetting up 

others 
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others on a new fpot of ground, even if the charge 
to be incurred fliould be only one half of what has 
been 'ftated, would fufely require much delibera* 
tion, if the refources of the country were as abun- 
dant as they ever were. Of thefe I do not mean 
to fpeafc with de/pondency ; with proper manage- 
ment I am perfuaded they will carry us through 
all our difficulties, whatever their duration may be. 

I have not entered on the queftion alluded to 
by the Commiffioners, refpedling the comparative 
ceconomy between talk- work and day-pay,, becaufe, 
as far* as the former can be adopted, it may be as 
eafily done in the old yards as in a new one. 

The only other point touched upon in the 
abftraft, and that but flightly, relates to Milford 
Haven j but as the building Ihips there is (jiggefted, 
I cannot refill recommending that fome enquiry 
may be made before any eftablilhment is fixed for 
that purpofe ; the convenience of fuch a one can 
hardly arife from an abundance of timber in the 
neighbourhood j as I remember to have heard, that 
by far the greater part ufed for the conftrudion 
of the Milford of 74 guns built there, was fup. 

1 1 plied 
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plied from the foreft of Dean; which would otherwife 
have been carried to His Majefty’s yard at Plymouth. 
As a port for fhips of war t6 refort to, except 'a few 
on the Irifli dation j I fuppofe it has feldom been ufed, 
unlefs by fliips putting in accidentally. 

I well remember the late Mr. Grcville labouring 
incelTantly during twelve years to obtain a naval efta- 
blifhment there; but he failed in that, though he 
fucceeded in two other fchemes for the benefit of 
. the port ; in one of the cafes, at a great and ufelefs 
expence .to the public. A ftrong folicitation was 
urged even to make it a tobacco port, notwith- 
ftanding its extreme inconvenience in point of 
fituation for importing and exporting, and that 
there is but little home-trade near it. 

If thefavery fuperficial remarks, haftily made, (hall 
contribute in any degree towards inducing you to 
confider the whole fubjefl: attentively, and to avail 
yourfelf, without delay, of the beft advice you can 
obtain as to the praflicability of improvements in 
the prefent yards, and the extent to which thefe 
can be carried, I lhall think my time has not been 

iU employed. 
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THESE were the obfervations made to Mr. Peu 
ceval at the inftant of my* reading the paper fent 
■<o me by»him ; and acknowledging as* I do, that 
there is much force in your Lorufltip’s ftatemehts, 
and in the arguments in fupport of them, I am 
compelled to fay that if I had been fo fortunate a^ 
to have had the benefit of thofe, when writing to 
the firft lord of the treafury, I (hould ftill have 
endeavoured to prefs on his mind the expediency 
of having the fullefl: pofiible information rcfpeQing 
the improvements which may be made *in the 
prefent yards, before any thing Ihould ,be done 
at Noi thfleet * ; becaufe without that a proper 
judgment cannot be formed of the extent to 
which the new work, if decided on, Ihould 
be carried ; and an ufelefs expence might other- 
wife be incurred by its being begun on a larger 
fcale than might ultimately be deemed neceffary 
for fuch an enquiry, men more competent than 
thofe mentioned by your Lordfliip cannot be found 
in this country, nor I believe in the world f. It is 


• Even for the works neceflary for a dock-yard, as fuggefted 
in p. 47, ill your Lordfhip’s letter, 
f See p. 27, of this traft. 


true 
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f. 

true that thefe gentlemen, or fome of them, have 
already examined the dock yards, buf not for the 
purpofe to which I endeavoured to dire£t Mr., Per-' 
ceval’s attention. The immediate obje£l,, I think, 
ihould be to have corrcft furveys ' made of each 
yard as it now Is, that it may be afccrtained what 
fleam-engines can be erefled, and other improve- 
ments made for the works to which they are fuited 
in the dock-yards j and that they may be arranged 
in fuch a manner, as to admit of their benefits 
being extended, as the further increafe of the yards 
may require. 

With the aid of fuch furveys, well digefted 
defigns for the future enlargement of the Arfenals 
may be prepared, with a view to their gradual im- 
provement, fo that as the prefent buildings decay, 
Itew ones may be erefted in fuch fituations as in the 
end may render the whole complete ; from the want 
of which, I am afraid fome of the buildings lately 
ereSed in the dock-yards, have not been placed to 
the beft advantage. 

It was an alarm at the expence of the under- 
taking, that led me to ftep out of my line, to fub- 

mit 
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Blit advice to Mr. Perceval., Concurring with your 
Lordfhfp, as f do entirely, that the country can 
never be ferved by a government of uncon- 
“ trouled departments,” I thought it important 
that hie fljould 'fatisfy himfelf of the neceflity of an 
immenfe expence being incurred, before he fliould 
give his fandion to it ; for which I was the more 
anxious, under a convidion, not ihaken I muft con- 
fefs by any thing in your Lordfhip’s letter, that the 
favings to meet the charge, or in diminution of it, 
will be extremely inconfiderable. The eftimate, as 
already noticed, is nearly 6,ooq,ooo1, j nothing is 
included in that for defence } and notwithftanding 
your Lordfliip’s remarks on the tritenefs of the 
obfervation refppding the adual expence generally 
e^ccccding the eftimate, and your reference to the 
works lately executed by private companies in the 
river, I am pcrfuaded the arfenal would not be 
finifhed for any thing like that fum ; and that I was 
guilty of no exaggeration, when I fuggefted to 
Mr. Perceval the probability of an expenditure of 
1 0,000, oool., including theextenfive fortifications 
that would be requifite for it’s defence ; without 
taking any thing into the calculation for the troops 
to be employed in them. 


o 


If 
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If I am right in fiipppfing that all the machinery 
necelTary for the feveral purpofes wafited, may be 
erefted in the prefent yards, and that there ard flips 
fufficient in them for building all the llne-of-battle 
ihips, the articles of faving will be reduced to the 
doubtful one of building frigates and fmaller veflels ; 
the mooring chains, and the charge for the men in 
ordinary, whofe wages would be faved by the (hips 
being in a bafin, inftead of in a river or harbour. 
Some mifconception mull have prevailed, I think, 
about the plunder of (lores ; no new protedion againfl: 
which at ihe great ports of out-fit has been thought 
of. In the inftances your Lord (hip mentions of eight 
months’ fea (lores having been confumed before the 
(hips left the Nore, the grofs co’^ruption of the' 
officers mu(l have been notorious, and it mu (I bo 
hoped was mofl: feverely punilhed, as a warning 
to deter fuch manifeft delinquency in others 

On 


* This fa6t furely deferves a moll minute invelligation, to 
have it afeertained whether the {lores alluded to were adlually 
plundered, or were articles that had been worked up for the 
(hip’s ufe ; this is the more important, as the charge refers 
to more than one cafe. Mr. Colquhoun, whofe authority is 
quoted, Hates the plunder of (lores in the yards at Portfmouth, 

Plymouth 
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On eftimating the favi^g arifing from a great 
lumber of flifps of the line being laid up in a bafln, 
fome allowance Ihouid be made for the charge to 

be incurfed for keeping it in repair. Other confi- 

• • 

derations, indeed, of a much higher nature, fhould 
alfo not efcape attention ; to which I have flightly 
alluded in my paper to Mr. Perceval, namely, the 
danger of fire from accident*, or from an incen- 
diary ; nor fliould we exclude from our mind 
attempts that may be made by an enterprizing 
enemy, induced thereto by the hope of deftroying a 
large part of our navy at once ; as he will now be 
able, unfortunately, to colleft an immenfe force 


Plymouth, and Clifltham at 700,000!. a year ; and as he fup- 
pofes the value of thofe in the former to be greater in amount 
than the other two, his eftimate of the plunder at Portfmouth 
alone muft be nearly 400,000!. annually ! where now, at leall, 
there is as much vigilance as in any merchant's* warehoufe. 
And in the Thames, he mentions fome river-pirates weighing a 
(hip’s anchor off Rotherhithe, in the night, with which, and 
a *ivhoh cahle^ they a<Stually rowed away in the prefence of 
the captain (who, with his crew, had been afleep while the 
operation was going on), telling him what they had done, and 
wifliing him a good morning ! • 

* If it is intended that no fires fliall be allowed in the (hips, 
to guard agaiuft accidents, barracks muft be built and kept in 
repair, for the officers and men who have the care of the (hips 
to refide in ; refpedting the expence of which fome conje6lure 
may now be formed. 
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oppofite to the mouth pf the Thames, and within 
24 or 30 hours fail from it, with one *wind. 

tiaving ftated as concifely as I could my reafons 
for thinking that an enormous expence fliould not 
be incurred, for a new' naval arfenal to the extent 
propofed, I am ready to admit, that the means of 
ofFenfive operations France has acquired, by the 
energy with which it has eftablifhed an immenfe 
arfenal at Antwerp, and by the acquifition of all 
the ports of Holland, we may probably be com- 
pelled to keep a much larger number of line-of- 
battle (hips conftantly to the eaftward, than nave 
hitherto been found neceflary ; in which cafe the 
prefent Eaftern Docks may not be found adequate 
for repairing and refitting the fleets to be employed 
in thofe feas, with a fuflicient degree of expedition, 
fb as effeflually to fupply the deficiency of the 
yards at Chatham and Sheernefs for that fervice. 
But I ftill feel confident, that, before the larger or 
the narrower fcale is finally decided on, an accurate 
furvey of the prefent yards fliould be made, and that 
detailed plans for their improvement fliould be' 
given* 


* I am aware of the opinion of' the Commiffioners for 
Naval Revifion, quoted in p. 28. of the Letter, and of the 
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When your Lordfhip obferves, ** that fome 
** enlargements have been made to» the • yards 
“ within the fpace of time I am fpeaking of 
“ (that IS from the reign of Henry VIII. to the 
“ prefeift year), and that fome few docks and flips 
have been added, and fome fliorehoufes built, 
but that the additions have by no means kept 
** pace with the augmentations "of our navy,’* you 
hardly do juftice to thofe who have prefided in our 
naval departments for nearly three centuries. An* 
derfon, in his Hiftory of Commerce, fays : How 
“ much thefe dock-yards, ftorehoufes, &c. (in Kent) 
“ have been increafed and improved fmce Camden’s 
“ time, and even fince the firfl: edition of Bilhop 
“ Gibfon’s Additions in 1692, would require a 
“ volume fully to defcribe : and there are cnlarge- 
** ments, as well as very ufcful and beautiful iin- 
“ provements, conftantly making to thc^e places, 
“ and alfo to the two famous ports of Portfmouth 
“ and Plymouth.” — ^Your Lordfliip indeed {fates. 


reference to the Reports of hfelTrs. Jeflbp and others, in p. 29.' 
but it is the report of fuch civil engineers, and detailed plans 
from a6\ual furveys, that I wifli the. Miniiler to be in 
polTeflion of, after the attention of thofe gentlemen (hall have 
been called to the precife point in view. 


that 
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that the latter was foimed in the reign of King 
William ; and I have already obferved that, fince the, 
end of the feven years’ war, the yard at the former 
has been enlarged more than one-third ; and addi- 
tions made in it of feveral docks, bafins, and very 
extenfive ftorehoufes, with other very confiderable 
improvements. With the modern additions and 
improvements in fomc of the other yards I am not fo 
well acquainted, but I believe they have been exten- 
five. If meafures have not been taken for deepening 
the water at the bar near the fpit, at the entrance of 
the harbour at Portfmoulh, and for increafing the 
back-water to prevent the future increafe of the bar, 
no more time I think fliould be loll in attempting 
works of fuch infinite importance ; Imlefs they have 
been deemed impracticable by competent judges. 

The ufe of Northfleet, as a port of out-fit, would 
be confined to the equipment of the fliips employed 
to the eallward j for thofe on channel and foreign 
fcrvice it could not be rendered ferviceable, on 
account of its diftance, and the prevalence of the 
wind in the fouth-weft quarter during two thirds 
of the year : Ihips would get from the Nore (as I 
obferved to Mr. Perceval) to the Downs with almoft 

any 
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any wind in moderate weathe? * j but there they would 
be likely to bfi detained frequently for njany weeks, 
in an extrepiely bad anchorage, with the wind . at 
fouth-weft or fouth-fouth-weft ; during which time 
there mightbe a preffing urgency for employing them. 
In the early part of the year the wind prevails from 
the eaftward, which would, on the other hand, pre- 
vent the fliips of the weftern and foreign fquadrons, 
from getting to the river to be fitted. 

Not being able to form a conje£ture abaut the 

nature of the plan for making the propoft^d arfenal 
( 

by fubfcription under private management, I can 
offer no opinion refpefling it ; fuch a one, however, 
as holds out tha profpeft of the advantages of avoid- 
ing the neceffity of advancing the capital and the 
rilk of bad workmanfliip, enfuring at the fame time 
the fpeedy completion of it, fhould not. be reje£ted 
on account of the novelty, or even the improbability 
of its fucceeding, without full deliberation. 

I have thus, in the mid ft of very prefling engage- 
ments in public bufinefs, ran very haftily over the 


* See p. 21, 22. of this Traft. 


feveral 
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feveral points in your I^ordfliip’s letter, in the hope 
pnly of contributing towards fatisfyin^ the public of 
the propriety of further enquiry, before we ertibark 
in an immenfe expence; fubmitting to the judgment 
of others, with great deference, the confiderations 
which have occurred to me, as to the expediency, 
or rather the neceffity, for the extended work, fo 
earneftly recommended by your Lordfliip. 


I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your mod obedient, and 

very humble fervant, 

GEORGE ROSE. 


March 19th, 
1810. 


Strahan and Prcfton, 
pjrintcrs-Strcet, l^ondon- 
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ORDERS IN COUNCIL, ire. 


J3old assertions, however groundless, will 
often succeed in making an impression upon 
the public ; and, when such representations 
are of a complicated nature and perplexed,* in- 
tentionally or otherwise, it is diflBcult to per- 
ceive, at the moment, how far, and in what 
manner, they can best be refuted or exposed. 

This observatic^n applies to the unfounded 
clamour which has been ^raised against the 
Orders in Council ; and, to the various misre- 
presentations which have been, and are still, 
made upon the subject of our commercial in- 
tercourse and political connection with the 
States of America. Assertions, though repeat- 
edly refuted, are, with little variation, again 
brought forward ; and, being delivered with 
great confidence, may impose on those who have 
not leisure or attention to develope their fal- 
lacy, or the means of forming a correct estimate 
of their merits. 

Notwithstanding the able confutation,* (in 
BO instance either superfluous or defective), 

’ Ry Earls Bathurst and Liverpool, 



which the arguments* of the advocates ‘ for 
American pretensions have J^Iready experi- 
.enced ih the House of Lords, during the present 
Session, these questions continue to be agitated. 
It may, therefore, be useful, especially as some 
new circumstances have aiisen^ to call the atten- 
tion of the country to a few facts, in illustration 
of the justice and necessity oi an adherence to 
those principles of maritime and commercial 
policy, which constitute the basis of our pros- 
perity and power, and, by which alone, we 
shall be enabled to bear up against those out- 
rageous attacks upon our existence as a nation, 
which have been instigated and directed by the 
insatiable ambition, the insidious arts, and the 
power, of an inveterate enemy. 

That men should difier on probable^ results 
is not extraordinary ; but, that they should 
persist in endeavours to uphold doctrines, with 
whatever views they were first embraced, — 
that they should continue to, hazard their cre- 
dit as statesmen and politicians, after it has 
been ascertained, by experience and incontesti- 
ble proof, that those doctrines are erroneous, 
appears utterly incomprehensible. 

Ever since the Orders in Council were first 
discussed, it has been constantly contended, by 
thre American advocates, both in and out of 
Parliament, that our manufactures would be 
ruined, and our commerce destroyed, by their 
operation ; that our revenue would be fatally 

/ 

* The prevailing taste for diffusive declamation, which ia 
BOW so frequently displayed in speeches of three hours and 
upwards, (the whole matter of which might be much better 
stated in half an hour), renders attendance in parliament, a 
most severe diKy; and essentially interferes with the despatch 
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reduced; and, that they would prove of no. 
effect as measures of annoyance to the enemy. 
That those predictions were unfounded, the 
experience of the last year has fully established ; 
and the ohject of the following pages is, to 
render that fact, ^n plain words, evident to 
every person who interests himself in the in- 
quiry. * 

, Although the French Government had, pre- 
viously to the invasion of Prussia and the oc- 
cupation of Hamburgh, exerted its utmost 
endeavours to prevent the ‘introduction of 
British manufactures and of our colonial pro- 
duce, into France and every other country 
under its controul or influence, yet they, still 
continued to find their way to the Gontioent, 
where the demand for them was considerable, 
though not to the extent which would have 
obtained in times of peace. Even the French 
themselves found it necessary to import, 
through the medium of neutrals, large quan- 
tities of cotton* yaj n or twist, and of calicoes 
and cambric-muslins, for the maintenance of 
their printing works. Hence, the exportation 
of our printed calicoes and cotton yarn had 
progressively advanced, from the conamence- 
Uieiit of the war ; but, in consequence of com- 
petition in tlje foreign markets, the export of 
other cotton articles had somewhat decreased. 
The llontinent furnished several at a lower 
rate ; and. the quantity of East India goods 
which, with such bad policy, had been suffe^red 
to he brought to Europe, by foreign Ameri- 
cans, contributed in a great degree to that de- 
cline. 

But, subsequently to the invasion of Prussia, 



and the consequent occupation of Hamburgh, 
thg exports from this country to the Continent 
diminished ; and our trade throifgh Tonniiigen 
?ihd other ports in the North of Germany 
ceased, a few months afterwards, except, in the 
article of cotton yarn, which continued to be 
admitted until the latter end of the year 1807« 
The demand from Russia, however, was then 
much more considerable than it had been for 
many years preceding ; and goods, to a large 
amount, were smuggled into Holland. Early 
in the summer,' the French had abated their 
rigour in respect to the execution of their pro- 
hibitory decrees ; but, our merchants wisely 
dist.rusted the relaxation, which was only in- 
tended to deceive, and to entice them to make 
more ^considerable consignments, which would 
have been seized- and confiscated,’" Consider- 
able quantities of hardware, cotton, woollen, 
and other goods were sent to Sicily, Malta, and 
even the Italian States. The greater part of 
the consignments to Malta were re-exported, 
in neutral vessels, to the ports of Fiume and 
Trieste, for the supply of Germany, Hungary, 
See. and to the Adriatic, the Greek Islands, 
Turkey and the Levant; where they found a 
ready market. Towards the autumn of 1807, 
that Island and Sicily afibrded the chief 
opehing to the Continent of Europe for our 
-manufactures and merchandize ; and our ex- 
ports, thither, of cotton and woollen goods 
exceeded that to any other part of Europe. 

* In the year 1807, upwards of one hundred sail of vesseb 
arrived direct from France, laden with brandy, wines, grain 
and drugs, of various sorts, in considerable quantities ; but 
on the return of those vessels, no British manufactures or 
other merchandize were sent direct to that country. 



The temporary footing which we obtained in 
South Ameriita, also, conduced to the main- 
tenance of our export trade, and afforded a 
market for large quantities of cotton and other 
goods ; and our commerce with the American 
States was very*con«derable during the former 
part of tKg year. 

Thus, it will appear that, if the demand for 
Bfitish manufactures and merchandize from one 
part of Europe declined, our exports to other 
places proportionally increasedf and, upon the 
whole, the amount of our commerce, in the 
year ending the 5th of January 1808, siifi'ered 
only a very trifling diminution, whilst the, ex- 
port of British manufactures and produce, ,was 
greater than in the year ending the 5th cJf Ja- 
nuary. I 806 ; as will be seen by the folfowing 
comparative statement of imports and exports. 

An Account of the T'olat Official* f^alue of all /»i- 

ports into, and Exports from. Great Britain iot 

Three Years ending 5th January, 1808. 


Years end- 
ing 5 Jan, 

1806 

1807 

1808 


Imports. 


Exports. 


^ British Maau-| 

£ fadtures, &c. 

Foreign Mer- 
chandize. 

30,344,628125,004.337 
28.835,907 27,402.685 
28,854,658|25, 17 1,422 

9,950,508 
9,124,499 
! 9 , 395,149 


To^l Exports. 

134,934,845 

i36,527,184| 

34,5.66,571 


' * When statements of imports and exports, during war,.ar€ 
to be made, I would rather refer to the official values, because 
I conceive the extent of a trade, and the quantities of mer- 
chandize, are thereby best ascertained for the purposes of 
comparison ; the fluctuating and extraordinary prices of 
certain articles, in time of war, must affect every estimate of 
their real value, and would* only lead to delusive conclusions^ 



However, at the 6lose of the year 1S07, and 
before our Orders in Council, "nf November 
and , December had come into operation, our 
commerce declined, and our manufactures ex- 
perienced a heavy, though temporary, depres- 
sion. The causes which contributed to produce 
that depression, arose out of the recent political 
events in the North of Europe, and the un- 
friendly proceedings of the American Slates, 
upon the rencontre between the Leopard, and 
Chesapeake frigates. 

The disastrous campaign in the North had 
been terminated by the treaties of Tilsit, in July; 
the rupture with Denmark took place in Aut 
gust; the Russian declaration of war against 
Englarid, was issued in October ; that ofPrussia 
in December, and about the same time th&t the 
French had taken possession of Portugal : so 
that, before Christmas, Buonaparte had, either 
actually or virtually, acquired an absolute con- 
troul over the whole extent of' sea coast from 
"Venice to Archangel, affording him the means 
of enforcing, as much as possible, the execution 
of his interdictory decrees against tlie commerce 
of this country. The Austrian ports of Fiume 
and Trieste were shut against us, through the 
influence of the French government, even prior 
to the Emperor’s declaration of hostilities ; and 
the shores of the Adriatic had become equally 
hostile to the interests of British Merchants. 

At the commencement of the last year, l8o8, 
therefore, our commerce was labouring under 
greatej difficulties than at any former period, 
during the present war ; it being excluded from 
all the Russian ports in the Baltic, from those 
of Denmark, Prussia, .Portugal, Ucc* to which 



we bad had access. in the preceding year; and 
our manufactures, were consequently depressed 
in an unusual degree. Independent of any other 
cause, it will be evident that the shackles which 
Buonaparte had imposed upon our commercial 
intercourse with the* European continent, must 
have produced a great diminution in the exports 
of this country, and that, this circumstance 
would alone account for the seeming great de- 
crease of our trade, upon the face of the accounts 
lately laid before Parliament. , 

As to our commerce with the American States, 
it should be recollected that, in consequence 
of the war in Europe, they had successively ac- 
quired the carrying trade of almost the whole 
world, and nearly the exclusive supply of the 
foreigp colonies; and that, under this state of 
things, our nominal exports to those States had 
doubled, in less than nve years. Towards the 
latter end of July, l8o7> our merchants had re- 
ceived intelligence of the rencontre between the 
Leopard and Chesapeake frigates ; and, in the 
course of the first week in August, they were 
in possession of the President’s proclamation 
interdicting the entrance of British armed ves- 
sels into the American ports and waters*. The 
uncertainty of the result of the negociations, 
which were then entered into, between .the 
British and American governments, produced 
a great diminution in our trade with the people 
of the American States, in the autumn of that 
year.. The very violent proceedings of the 
Southern States, added to the known partiality 
of the persons at the head of their government, 
to France, naturally excited a strong distrust in 
the minds of our merphants and manufacturers ; 



the apprehension , of a war between the two 
Countries, with the Non-importation act hanging 
in terrerem, produced a corresponding degree 
bf caution ; and accordingly, they suspended 
the execution of numerous orders, particularly 
in the cotton, woollen, iron, «.steei, and silk 
branches. The spring shipment of* these and 
other articles to the American States was, 
therefore, very inconsiderable. 

Hence it appears that, the great check to our 
manufactures c^nd trade, was not produced, by 
the orders in council, which were issued at the 
hitter end of the year, 1807, nor, by the Ame- 
rican embargo, which was not known here till 
the* middle of January ; it having occurred pre« 
violisly to those measures coming into opera- 
tion. ' On the contrary, it must be iinppted to 
the success of the enemy, in occupying or in- 
ducing the whole of the European continent, 
except the small territory of Sweden, to shut 
their ports against us; and, ev^p if the Orders in 
Council and the American embargo had never 
existed, still our manufactures would not have 
.been admitted into the ports under the controul 
of Buonaparte, in neutral vessels. 

It hhs, however, been gravely asserted that, 
our commerce has suffered a diminution of 
fourteen millions sterling, ia the last year ; and 
that, this is solely attributable to the operation 
of the Orders in Council, issued under the ad- 
ministration of his Majesty’s present ministers. 

It is worth while to shew, upon what foun- 
dation this assertion rests, and how little credit 
it is entitled to. 

The conclusions, just mentioned, are drawn 
from the following account of imports and ex- 
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ports, which was moved for,^nd lately laid on 
the table of thejHouse of Lords. ' 
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Upon this return, it is argued that, our ex- 
ports, which in the year ending October 10, 
1807, amounted, according to the estimated real 
value, to /'48,72 1 , 506 ,. were only /'42,37 l,759f 
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dimunition or£'6^349>747 : that, the dimunition 
of imports, in the same period, amounts to 
£^6,4^8,680; and that, giving to Ireland, and 
Scotland, (which are not included in the ac- 
count,) a proportionate share, the aggregate 
diminution of our commerce was 14,000,000. 

In the first place, it should be observed that* 
the above official paper was called Tor in a man- 
ner which, necessarily, tends to produce a very 
inconclusive and disadvantageous comparison. 
During the .years ending October 10, I806, 
and 1807, our commerce had been little affected, 
at any time, by the prohibitory decrees and 
other hostile measures of the Enemy. When 
our manufactures had been repelled from one 
part of the continent, a new channel for their 
vent was immediately opened in another ; and 
the demand for them continued in full activity. 
But, in the six months succeeding the last 
mentioned period, the enemy was enabled, by 
the success of his arms, and joy his influence in 
the councils of Russia, to close every avenue to 
the continent ; and, except some goods intro- 
duced through the medium of a smuggling 
trade, our manufactures and merchandize were 
entirely excluded therefrom. At first, the con- 
tinental states did not experience any very 
essential inconveniences from this deprivation 
of supplies from Great Britain, the stocks bn 
hand being very great. When these were ex-, 
hausted, the ingenuity of the merchant sug- 
'gested new modes of procuring further sup- 
plies ; . the extraordinary profits which were 
derived from the sales of British merchandize 
and colonial produce, amply indemnified him 
for the charges attending their circuitous intro- 
duction, and for the risk of confiscation. lm<*- 
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mense quantities of goods wer« sent to Malta, 
Sicily, and Swedin, From whence they were 
re-exported to adjacent parts of the contitlent. 
About tire same period, our commerce with 
the Brazils, and other Portuguese settlements, 
became important ? and, soon after, the explo- 
sion in Spain^opened the ports of that country 
to our shipping, and very considerable con- 
signtfients of goods were made both to Spain 
and Portugal. Large quantities of British ma- 
nufactures and produce were likewise exported 
to the Spanish colonies. Our commerce with 
South America produced an extraordinary de- 
mand for cotton goods of every description, 
linens, woollens, 8cc. 8cc. ; and our manufactu- 
rers were, in general, fully employed. An ex- 
tensive tRade had, also, been carried on, under 
the Barbary flags, in the Adriatic Sea and 
Archipelago, to the Levant ; and, it is well 
known to every mercantile man, that the ex- 
port trade of this country was, certainly, much 
more considerable in the last three months of 
1808, than it usually is at that season of the 
year. 

Upon these grounds I am clearly of opinion 
that, our commerce for the year, ending the 
5th of January last, had suffered very little^ 
if any, diminution compared with an average cf 
preceding years. But though the demand for 
our manufactures were considerably less than 
it actually was, the decrease could not be con- 
sidered as the general effect of a state of com- 
mon warfare, but of the unprecedented events 
which have occurred within the last two years. 
And it should be recollected that the abolition 
of the Slave Trade deprived us, last year, of 
the African market for our merchandize ; and 
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that tlie external consumption of our cotton 
manufactures, as well as thos«i of Sheffield, Bir- 
mingham, See. was consequently reduced nearly 
to the amount of what that, trade had required, 
when carried on in British shipping — and be- 
sides thesej the gre'ater *part*of the prohibited 
piece goods of India went to Africa, the sup- 
ply of which, as well as the trade in slaves, had 
fallen into the hands of foreign Americans. 
And I cannot refrain from observing that, there 
is something peculiarly disingenuous in the 
suggestion that, we have experienced a loss of 
14 millions, and that it arises from the Orders 
in Council and supposed consequent Embargo. 
The loss cannot be made to amount to I 4 mil- 
lions, (as it has been stated in Parliament), by 
the most exaggerated account, or qpon any 
principle of calculation ; and nothing can be 
more absurd than that of adding import to ex- 
port, by way of marking our loss of trade ; 
because, it is the difference (letween import and 
export, and not the aggregate of both, which 
constitutes the gross amount of the balance of 
trade, and which furnishes the only basis, upon, 
which an estimate of the profit or loss to the 
country can be founded. 

It has, however, been stated that, the sup- 
posed great defalcation in our general trade, 
arises principally from the decline in our com- 
merce with the American States ; that trade 
.having diminished in the last year to the amount, 
"of nearly eight millions estimated real value ; 
that this decrease was partly the effect of the. 
embargo ; and that the embargo is solely attri- 
butable to the Orders in Council. 

The means used to exaggerate the 'advanta- 
ges arising to this country from her trade with, 
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ing. mischievous concessions, may deceive those 
who are not practically, or otherwise, well ac- 
quainted with th^ subject. Of this, however, 
we may be assured, that they never have, and 
never will, take from us any article which they 
can procure Cheaper or^better from other coun- 
tries. They .find il highly advantageous to take 
our manufactnres and produce to enable them 
to carry on their commerce with other na- 
tions; especially on account of the long credit 
which they obtain here, and which no other 
c ountry can afford. They have life advantage 
of drawing immediately for the produce re- 
ceived from them, though they require and 
are allowed from 12 to 18 months credit from 
us. Indeed, so pertinaciously are the magni-* 
lied advantages of the American trade insisted 
upon, with the view of intimidating us into 
measures highly injurious to British interests, 
that they require even further contradiction. 
It has the characteristics of the worst trade. 
The apparent b.ilaAce in our favour becomes 
nearly a non-entity. A trade with every coun- 
try is, certainly, desirable ; inasmuch as an 
extensively general commerce with the world 
secures us I'rom a state of dependauce on any 
one individual nation. But, what advantages 
do we derive from an exportation, if we are not 
paid for it? Which, most assuredly, is much 
more frequently the case, in thfi course of our 
trade with the citizens of the American Slates, 
than with any other country. Immense sums 
have been continually lost to our merchants 
and manufacturers, by the insolvency of their 
American customers ; and the payment of any 
part of their accounts is, always, very slow and 
uncertain; otherwise, they would not have it 
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in their power to hold out, the threat of con- 
fiscating an estimated debt due to us of ten 
million pounds sterling; \^iich is, however, 
.over-rated. , 

Every thing taken from hence, by American 
vessels, is put down to^the consumption of the 
American States. But, th*s matter has been 
closely investigated ; and, there is ground to 
believe that, not one half of the manufactures 
and produce, entered at the Custom House as 
exports to the American Slates, (and of which 
we have so' frequently had a grand display,) 
were consumed in those States, but that, they 
were re-exported, in their ships, to difi’erent 
parts of the world, whither they would have 
_been, and might otherwise be, carried by other 
neutrals or by ourselves. And, in corroboration 
of this statement, it is well worthy of notice 
that, the goods and merchandize which had 
heretofore been carried to the foreign colonies, 
by the citizens of the American States, were 
last year carried, in British bottoms, and, on 
British account: and that, by this transfer, not 
only our merchants acquired all the profits 
arising from the interchange of their commodi- 
ties with the foreign colonies ; but, our ship- 
pingrinterest was, also, bene fitted to the full 
amount of the profits of the freight accruing 
from the possession of the carrying trade.’’ 
The commerce between Great Britain and the 
American States had altered, by degrees, from 
an equality of British and American shipping 
employed, to a reduction, on our part, to only 
8000 tons, in the year previously to the em* 

* This is further authenticated by the following statement. 
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bargo ; whilst the quantity of American ship- 
ping, employed i^n that trade, liaJ increased in 
the inverse ratio of 172,000 tons. Bat, under 


made by Mr. Rose, in the House of Commons, on the 6th of 
March. 

«> 

The estimated real value of exports 
from Englapd to the American 
States, on an average of the ^wo 
years ending the lOtli ofOcto- JL. 
her 1807, was - - - - 11,774,000 

Ditto, the year ending the 1 0th of 

October, ISOS - - - - 5,7S4^,000 

L. 

Decrease in 1808. - ... - 5,990,000 

Ditto, to all parts of America, cjp- 
clusive oj' the American States 
but inclusive of the British and 
Foreign West Indies, the year 
ending the 10th of October, 

1808. 12,859,000 

Ditto, Ditto, on an average of the ' 
two years ending the 10th of 
October, 1807. - - - • 8 , 622,000 

Increase in 1 808, • - - - 4,230,000 

Leaving a decrease in our trade to 

all parts of America of - - - X#. 1760 , 000 . 


But, to set against that decrease, there should be takerj into 
the account, the mercantile profit on the L. 4,230,000 ; and 
also, the profits derived from the British shipping employed 
with all the beneficial consequences attending it; .whicii, in 
the w'ay the trade was before carried on to those Gauntries, 
were entirely engrossed by the Americans. 

The estimated real value of British gpods exported X. 

to the American States, in ISOS, was - - 5,734,000 

Ditto, of British goods consumed in that country, 

according to accounta from thence, in 1804, 5,158,000 

So that, under all the embarrassments of the Non-Impor- 
tation and Embargo Laws, imposed in the American States, 
we did, in fact, last year, send,goods there to the amount of 
their consumption. 
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the operation of the American embargo, there 
was an increase of 60,000 tons of firitish ship- 
ping •employed in the colonial trade, in the last 
.year, 180S. 

The American Non-Importation Act w'as 
originally passed on April IS, 1806, fifteen 
months prior to the affair of the Chesapeake, 
and long before any of our Orders in Council, 
restraining 'the commerce of neutrals, were me- 
ditated ; and it was passed for the obvious pur- 
pose of inducing us to abandon our right of 
search. The operation of this Act, however, 
was suspended until the 25th November fol- 
lowing ; and, on the meeting of Congress, in 
December, (1S06), it was further suspended 
tuitir the 1st July, 1807. The Act was no^, 
therefore, in force more than three weeks, 
during the whole of that period ; and, even in 
that short space, its execution was not enforced. 
British ships, as well as their own vessels, were 
permitted to land at the ports of the States, 
every article which they had been before al- 
lowed to carry to them ; and no essential im- 
pediments were opposed to their admission, 
till late in the autumn of 1807, about which 
time some English goods had been seized at 
Charlestown, in virtue of the Act. Early in 
December, 1807, a Supplementary Act was 
passed, and, on the 22nd of the same month, 
the Eipbargo was laid, in consequence of the 
President’s Message of the 18th. From that 
period, the Non-Importation Laws were put 
into execution ; but, it will be seen, by a re- 
ference to those Acts, that, comparatively 
speaking, very few of those articles of our ma- 
nufactures, (and especially woollens), which 
are actui^ly consumed in the American States, 
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are prohibited; and that, they only forbid the 
admission of articles that are not essentially 
necessary to them.* . 

In respect to the American Embargo Law, 
it is, in point of fact, only a restraint on the 
exportation of the produce of their own states ; 
ana thougK inconveniences may have been felt 
in this country, from a short supply of some 
articles of American produce, yet, it will be 
presently shewn that, they cannot be of material 
importance. The execution of these laws, 
therefore, has tended, and can merely tend, to 
circumscribe their own commerce, and to des- 
troy that carrying trade which they probably, 
might have retained as long as the European 
Belligerents continued their hostilities*; and 
that they do not, by any means, essentially af- 
fect th^ external commerce of Great Britain. 
Indeed, 1 am much disposed to believe that, 
our direct exports to the American States have 
declined fully as much from their want of cre- 
dit in this countfy, (for there was no want of 
commissions,) arising from their hostile or un- 
friendly proceedings towards us, as from any 
other circumstance. And it should be further 
.observed that, there is every reason to espect, 
(judging from what took place during the 
American Revolution,) that in the event of 
hostilities with America, at least one half of tlie 
exports from this country, usually consumed in 
those states, would be introduced into them 
through the medium of an illicit trade, evei^ 
supposing all the states to be hostile, which 
assuredly would not be the case with the New 
England provinces and Vermont. 

Vide American Non Importation Acts, in the Appendix. 

'1 



The exaggeration, also, is very great, re- 
specting the mischief supposed to arise to our 
manufactures from the want of certain raw ma- 
terials from the American States. If we compare 
the imports of last year with those of the pre- 
ceding year, when an extraordinary exportation 
from America to this country took place, in 
consequence of the apprehensions of hostilities 
or of a non-intercourse act, the decrease is very 
Considerable. But, in regard to cotton wool, 
which amounts, according to the estimated real 
value, to much more than half of the aggregate 
imports from the American States, if we 
look back to the preceding year, 1806, we shall 
had the quantity of that article imported, to be 
not much greater than what was imported last 
yea^, as will appear from the subjoined account. 

Official value of Colton Wool imported into Great 
Britain from the United Stales of America, in 
the following jr ears, ending the lOth of Ocloher, 
1808. 

£• 

1806 — — 714,452 

1807 — — 1,069,638 

1808 — — 027,185* 

Much stress having been laid upon the injury 
which our cotton manufacture and trade are sup- 
posed to have sustained, under the operation 
of the American embargo, and it having been 
stated that, very distressing consequences must 
. continue to result from the decrease in the sup- 
plies of cotton wool from the American States, 

* Certain accounts having been printed by Order of the 
House of Commons, since the above was written, I am 
enabled to lay before my readers, the foHowing statement, 
in further proof that, 'the supply of cotton wool was, at no 
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it may be worth while to ei^ter more at large 
into this subject 

Since cotton wool became an article»of ex- 
tensive consumption in England, a very great 
proportion pf its product has been exported to 
the European co^utinent, in the state of yarn, 
. (wherein the manufacture is advanced, on an 
average, at l^east one half,) and in manufactured 
goofls ; until the different channels were suc- 
cessively stopped by the prohibitory edicts of 
the enemy, f n the mean while, and previously 
to the American embargo, the stocks of yarns 
in this country, spun principally with a view to 
export, became very large, notwithstanding an 
increased quantity was taken by the manufac- 
turers, encouraged by the extremely low' prices 


part of thg last year, inadequate to the demand from our ma* 
nufacturers. 

The quantity of cotton wool imported into Great Britain. 
From the From alh 
United States, other parts. TOTAL. 
On an average of 1 ^ lbs. lbs. lbs. 

four years, ending . — — — — — — 58,859;415 

5th Jam 1807) was 

5tL"jJ } 27.54g.393 30,6^6,890 58,176,283 


5tl" janL";," 1809 } 12,228,397 31.g39.748 


74,925,30(5 

43 , 468 , 1^5 


Average of the 1 

two years ending 128,159,238 31,037,48/ 59,196,725 

5th January 1809, J , 

The average importation of cotton woof, in the years 180/ * 
and 1 808, therefore, exceeded the average importation of the 
four preceding years; and consequently^ the supply was 
greater, at a period when the consumption was decreasing, 
than it had been previously to the decline in the demand. 
The average import from the Ame^fican States, also, was 
greater in those two years, than it had been in the year pre- 
ceding, viz. 1806— the excess beinigr 60Q.,845 lbs. ccua: rr> 
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at which yarns were procured. Manufactured 
goods were hereby daily accumulating, beyond 
any existing or looked for demand. 

At the commencement of the year l8o8, the 
stock of cotton wool in Great Britain, imported 
at very low prices, was equal to about six 
months of the then computed consumption, 
namely, 260,000 bags annually. The importa » 
tions from the American States and elsewhere, 
in the early months of the year, were not defi- 
cient of the quantity demanded for consumption, 
and prices had advanced only 20 to SO per cent4! 
but, in the middle of the year, it becoming 
evident that, the supplies were materially dimi^ 
nishing, extensive speculations ensued, and 
prices advanced from 50 to 8o per cent, gener- 
ally! and 70 to 90, and progressively to I30 
per cent, on American cottons.* 


CoUou wool imported into Great Britain. 

From the TOTAL,. 
United States, exclusive of 


Quarter ending 5th April, I 8 O 6 

lbs. 

6,896,244 

Asia. 

lbs. 

13.546,628 

5th April, 1807 

9,277,484 

l6, 066,258 

i 5th April, 1808 

9,004,849 

13,664,176 

■ 5th J uly, 1 806 

7,644,844 

32,097,499 

• 3th July, 1807 

10.827,705 

16 , 695,510 

■ 5th July, 1808 

2,537,942 

7,698,812 


London Prices Current of Bowed Georgia Cottox 

Wool. 


d. s. d. 
Jan. 7 , 1807— 4 a 1 5 
Jdy 3 a 1 7 | 

Nov. — 4 Of a 1 4 

Jan. 1808- _ 1 4 


Nearly the fair average prices 
since the commencement 
of the war. 

^ The market overstocked. 


April 2 « 1 6f 

June 6 a 1 p| 


Prices increased by extent 
sive speculations. 
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As yarns and goods did not, however, ad- 
vance in any Adequate proportion, and the 
spring shipment had passed without any relief 
to th.'ise branches of the trade from foreign ex- 
ports, the spinners began, gradually and gener- 
ally, to reduce lAieir ‘consumption ; so that in 
October to TDecember last, it did not, probably, 
exceed the rate of 104,000 bags annually. This 
qujftitity was found to be fully adequate to the 
demand from the manufacture, which had cal- 
led in to its aid, all the surplus stock of yarns 
abovementioned. 

The manufacture, in the interim, had dimi- 
nished but little, not having relied so much 
upon export to the continent of Europe, and 
having experienced great relief by exports* to 
the firaeils, and to our own West India Islands 
for re-exportation to Spanish America ; in ad- 
dition to our own internal consumption, that of 
our colonies, and at least two thirds of our usual 
exportation to thu American States. It is there- 
fore certain tliat, during the last year, the 
cotton trade, generally, did not experience any 
inconvenience from the American embargo ; 
but, on the contrary, it should be considered 
as having been benefitted by an accumulating 
inactive stock being called into active demand. 

In looking to the probable state of this branch 
of our commerce for the present year, under 
the supposition that the American embargo will 
remain in force, two points must be considered ; 
1st, the probable demand for yarns and manir- 
factored goods ; and, Std, the supply of the raw 
material. Assuming that there is little proba- 
bility of any essential change in our favour, on 
the European continent, we must take for 
granted that the present system of commercial 
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regulations will be Continued by the Belligerents, 
and that, therefore, a very lafge quantity of 
yarn will not be produced for export. During 
the whole of last year, some trade in cotton 
yarns and goods was carried on with*Fiunie and 
Trieste ; and some sbipihent^ were made to 
Heligoland and Sweden, from whence they 
were successfully smuggled into the North of 
Germany. That this smuggling trade was hot 
carried on to a much greater extent is attribu- 
table, in a great measure, to the circumstance of 
the stocks of the l aw material and of yarns, on 
the continent, not being so much exhausted as 
th^y must since have become, by the continued 
operation of the American embargo and of our 
Orders in Council. And, unless the continent 
can raise a further supply of cotton within it- 
self, (Turkey being now, the only source from 
whence it draws any quantity), or dispense 
with the use of cotton goods, to a certain degree, 
by the substitution of linens and woollens, it 
may be concluded that, under the continuance 
of the two measures, larger supplies of yarns 
and goods must be drawn from this country, in 
the present year ; especially, if our government 
rigidly enforce the very politic prohibition of 
the export of the raw material. It certainly 
do€s not*appear likely that, our manufacturers 
will want a market, even though they should 
be, in a great measure, deprived of that of the 
American States. And it may well be doubted 
‘whether, the whole quantity usually taken by 
those States for their own consumption, and for 
trade to Spanish America, will not still be drawn 
from this country, in some shape or other. It 
is also proper to notice the encouragement af- 
forded, by the present state of things, to our 
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East India piece goods, 'which have for several 
years been accumulating in England, without 
any material vent, except to the African market, 
and selling at prices far below the import cost. 
These have? been lately demanded both from 
the north of Eifrope* and the Mediterranean, 
and have experienced an advance of 15 to 20 , and 
30 per cent, within the last six months. 

To supply the demand for cotton wool, we 
commenced the present year with a stock of 
about 80,000 bags, being about* nine months 
consumption at the lowest diminished rate, viz. 
104,000 bags, annually; but this rate being likely 
to increase from the want of the redundant stock 
of yarns in England before mentioned, oiyr stock 
of cotton wool should be estimated as a supply 
for only six months. We are now receiving, 
and are likely to receive, from the Brazils, the 
East Indies, the Mediterranean, and our West 
India colonies, supplies fully .adequate to our 
wants; and, mosUprobably, the supplies which 
we shall obtain, in the autumn and afterwards, 
will render us entirely independent of the 
American States, for this article, even although 
any opening to the continent should renew the 
former demand for yarns. Within the last fort- 
night, (February 24 tb) 16 vessels have arrived 
from the American States, in breach of* the em- 
bargo, bringing upwards of 6 ,Q 00 bags of cotton. 
These vessels sailed before the additional restric- 
tions, founded upon the rigorous principles 
recommended by Mr, Gallatin in his letter to thS * 
embargo committee, and adopted by Congress, 
had been completely carried into execution; and, 
perhaps, ^e may have some further arrivals in 
the same way. It does-not, however, seem pro- 
bable that, when the new embargo regulations 
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are strictly enforced, they can be frequently, if 
at all, evaded by vessels sailing direct from the 
American ports : but there is a well founded 
expectation that large quantities of cotton will 
find their way here, from Halifax, the Flori- 
das, and the Bahamas ; one or two cargoes have 
already arrived from each of those places. 
Prices are, in consequence of this state of the 
trade, now falling. 

The supply of printing and dying materials 
lias varied a rgood deal ; but, on the average, 
it has been adequate to our wants, throughout 
the last year. The commercial decree of Hoi* 
land, issued in the autumn, permitting Hutch 
vessels to pursue their coasting trade, and to 
export their own produce, though in force only 
a v&ry short time, was the means of bringing a 
seasonable supply of drugs, and particularly a 
a very large quantity of fine madder, which was 
much wanted ; 9nd it had the effect of reducing 
considerably the high price, to which that ar- 
ticle had risen, the stock being nearly exhausted. 
On the whole, this branch of the cotton trade 
did not sustain any material inconvenience. 

"Vyhether or not the urgent wants of the 
Northern European States will induce them to 
adopt any other expedient, than an exercise of 
their ingenuity in smuggling, may be matter of’ 
doubt. By the prohibitory edicts of the enemy 
they have been deprived of an extensive vent 
for their linens, which article may possibly 
■ ‘jcontiibute to lessen materially the demand for 
cottons, as it can be afforded at an exceedingly 
low rate. The supplies of ci.Uoii wool from 
Turkey may probably be increased, or some 
may even be produced in other parts of Europe, 
so as to diminish the pressure which might 
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otherwise be felt. From present appearances, 
however, it wotild seem that, means will be 
found to obtain supplies from this cofintry ; 
and that, whatever expedients may he recom- 
mended by ‘the French Government to obviate 
the heavy inconwenifinces which are now felt 
on the Continent, under the deprivation of our 
yarns and goods, they will not be very generally 
adopted. 

Under these circumstances, it will appear, 
how truly imaginary are those apprehensions 
of the destruction of our cotton trade and ma- 
nufacture, which, it is said, must inevitably re- 
sult from the continuance of the American 
embargo, and a perseverance in our present 
system of commercial policy. That there was 
a reduction in our consumption of cotton wool, 
in the. latter part of last year, is admitted. But, 
the radical causes of that reduction lie widely 
remote from our Orders in Council or the 
American Embargo ; though, the latter mea- 
sure was certainly the immediate cause. It 
however only acted the part of a salutary me- 
dicine upon a previously diseased body. It has 
been already shewn that, the accumulation of 
yarns and of manufactured goods, at the close 
of the year 1807, was much beyond any exist- 
ing or looked for demand. At that fcime, cot- 
ton wool was at an extremely low price, only 
about ISd. per pound, for the article most in 
use ; yet such was the glut in the market pro- 
duced by our exclusion from the Continent, that 
neither yarns nor goods could be sold with any 
advantage to the spinner or the manufacturer. 
A depression would probably have been felt 
much sooner had not the manufacturers 'conti- 
nued their works, 'Cvefl^when there remained 
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no orders to execote. The free and unshackled 
state of the manufacture tended to keep the 
work-people employed, as the reduction of 
wages tempted persons of capital to continue 
the manufacture, at a period when they had 
no immediate prospect of a \lemand for their 
goods. 

A continuance of this stale of things could 
only issue in distress to the whole trade; and 
therefore, the American Embargo, by giving a 
salutary check thereto, has been productive of 
essential benefit. In no view of the question 
can our Orders in Council be supposed to have 
contributed to the diminution of our consump- 
tion. On the contrary, we may be assured that, 
those Orders have produced a pressure on the 
European Continent which would never other- 
wise have been felt ; and that, unless restrained 
by them, the Americans would have been sup- 
plying that Continent with raw materials, 
which would soon have enabled the latter to 
return to the former their value in manufac- 
tures, in competition with, or in opposition to, 
our own. It is therefore certain that, the Orders 
in Council and the American Embargo, by 
uniting in depriving the Continental countries 
of their usual supplies of the i aw material, give 
to hur yarns and goods an additional value, and 
that they will tend, more and more, to frustrate 
the objects of that system of exclusion which 
has been adopted by the enemy. 

As to other articles of importation from the 
American States, the high prices which they 
now bear, result chiefly from the suspension of 
our commerce with Russia, whence those pro- 
ducts were principally drawn. The supplies of 
pot and pearl ashes, ofpitchandtar, of turpen- 
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tine, of seeds, flax and linseed, of tobacco, and 
other articles which we received from the States 
of America, in the two last years, are not Vnuch 
below an average importation, according to 
the accoiiiitsp of imports from the United States 
ending the 10th 0(?tober 1808, lately called 
•for in the Hbuse of Lords. — Much stress is laid 
on the prob*able want of flaxseed, for the linen 
ma»rtjfacture of Ireland ; and it is insinuated 
that, this essential manufacture has suffered and 
will suffer extremely in consecju^^nce of it. At 
present it flourishes as well as it ever has done, 
and very lately Irish linens have risen from 
40 to 50 per cent, which is partly to be attri- 
buted to the advantage given to them by tKe 
check to the export of that article from the 
North of Europe, and partly to the apprclfcn- 
sion of a scarcity of flax, in the ensuing year. 
The extraordinary circumstance cl the ports of 
almost all Europe and of the United States 
being, at least noiyinally, closed against expor- 
tation to tlie United Kingdom, undoubtedly 
occasions some dilhculty on this point. The 
quantity of seed, however, in this country, is 
more considerable than was imagined. Specu- 
lation has raised the price, anti a high price 
will bring supplies in opposition to all restric- 
tions. Scarcely a day pa ses that one ^r more 
American ships do not enter, in breacli of the 
embargo, with various goods of their produce. 
But the scarcity of this article will ultimately 
prove a great advantage, if it should lead us to*, 
raise among ourselves the whole quanlity of flax 
and flaxseed wanted, which undoubtedly is very 
practicable. — In regard to timber, masts, and 
staves, very cunsiderabje quantities have been 
received iroin our remaining colonies in North 



America. The* duty on timber, fit for naval 
purposes, imported from those colonies, was 
wisely repealed by an Act of 46 Geo. III. the 
beneficial effect of which is experienced in the 
large additional supply; and it will tend to 
render us independent of foi'feign America, and 
almost, if not quite, even of the Baltic, for the 
supply of those articles. 

1 he prognosticated decay of revenue has 
not answered the expectation of the American 
advocates better than their other predictions. 
The details will soon be laid before the public ; 
therefore, at present it will be sufficient to ob- 
seive that, in the year ending the 5th of Jan. 
1809, the deficiency in the customs was about 
£^400,000 but that the amount of the perma- 
nent, annual, and war taxes, that is, the aggre- 
gate revenue, collected in I808, exceeded that 
of the preceeding year, £'2,700,000. 

We come now to a consideration of the 
alarming difficulties and embarrassments which, 
it is alleged, our West India Islands have to 
encounter, in consequence of the suspension of 
intercourse with the American States. — Not- 
withstanding the nature of our comnieicial in- 
tercourse and political connection with those 
States has, duiing the last 25 years, been 
frequently discussed and investigated, the same 
wild and unfounded doctrines which were ori- 
ginally advanced on that subject, are slill 
maintained with a degree of perverse and dis- 
• ingenuous obstinacy, which renders it neces- 
sary to recall the attention of the public, once 
more, to the only genuine principles of policy, 
upon which this country ought to act, and to 
govern her conduct, in her relations with the 
States of America, 
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The main points of the question alluded to, 
having been several times debated in Parlia- 
ment, a power was given to the Crown, >o re- 
* gulate the intercourse between the West India 
Islands and the United States, by proclamation. 
An enquiry was ijastitMted, and diligently pur- 
•sued for a eonsiderable time. Many eminent 
merchants and others, the best informed, were 
examined, and a most able report was made, in 
1784 , by the late Lord Liverpool, President of 
the Committee of Council, appointed for the 
consideration of matters relating *to trade and 
foreign plantations, which appeared to those 
conversant with the subject, completely conclu- 
sive as to the leading points. In consequence 
of certain acts passed by the Congress *of life 
American States, in the year 1789, the Com- 
mittee of Council was directed to examine 
those acts, and to enquire into their probable 
efiects: a full exaininatioil took place, and a 
second very able and satisfactory report was 
made, in 1791, by the late Lord Liverpool. 

Another discussion of the material points, 
respecting the intercourse between our colonies 
and the American States, took place in 1806, 
when the late Ministers assumed the pov^r of 
dispensing with some of the most essential laws 
of our country, never before entrusted to 
executive branch of our government; and again, 
in 1807 , the same subject, intermixed with other 
considerations, was several times debated in 
parliament. 

The result of all these inquiries and discus 
sions has uniformly been, that the complaint:, 
of the West India planters, on the restrictions 
contained in our Navigation and Colonial sys- 
tem are utterly unfounded ; that Great Britain 
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and Ireland and the remaining British Colonies 
ip North America, are fully adequate, at all 
times, to the supply ofall the necessary articles 
for the West India Colonies, in British slupS ; 
and that, the ship -owners of the United King- 
dom, instead of rejecting the Navigation be- 
tween the American Continent and those colo-. 
nies, on account' of the expence of tbe circuitous 
voyage, have every inducement of profit, if the 
navigation laws are inviolably maintained, to 
enter fully and effectually into that trade. 

The wisdotn and essential utility of our Na- 
vigation and Colonial system have been since 
admitted by the West India colonists them- 
selves ; for, in the resolutions passed by the 
House of Assembly, in Jamaica, on the 29th 
of October 1807 , relative to the distressed state 
of the Colony, the following are state'd to he 
among the principal causes which had produced 
the extreme depreciation of their principal sta- 
ple, sugar ; viz. “ The departure from what 
“ has been usually called th€ rule of the war of 
“ 17 S 6 » but which, in fact, was established be- 
fore that period, and decided that ^ a neutral 
“ ‘ has no right to deliver a belligerent from- the 
“ ‘ p*-essure of his enemies' hostilities b/" trading 
‘ with his colonies in time of war, in an/- man- 
“■ ‘ ner which was prohibited in time of peace ' — 
““The peculiar relaxations of this rule, by the 
orders issued to the prize courts, in the year 
“ 1794 and 1798, respectively, whfeh, with 
*« very trifling modifications, continue to regu- 
late the decrees of those important tribunals. 
“ —The geographical position of the ports of 
** the United States of North America, the neu- 
“ tral power chiefly engaged in carrying the 
“ produce of the enemy’s West India colonies, 
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“ which renders the few restrictions yet re- 
** tained by the last mentioiled orders to be 
“ hardly an inconvenience, as they are sot over 
by systematic fraud and perjury. — T^ie easy 
“ expense and security, with which, by means 
of this frifudulent system of neutrality, the 
“ sugars of tlje enhmyli colonies are transported 
“ to the European markets, it having beenpro- 
“ ved that, for freight and insurance alone, the 
“ Bi^tish planter pays for every hundred weight 
“ of sugar, conveyed through the parent State 
“ to the ports of Ilolland, or the*North of Eu- 
“ rope, 8^. l\d. sterling, and to the Mediterra- 
“ nean 15^. 6d. moretlian attaches on the goods 
“ of the French or Spanish cultivator, carried 
“ in neutral bottoms to the same markets.-y- 
The restrictions of importation into the ccfn- 
** tinental ports, from the power and influence 
“ of the French domination, whilst the temp- 
“ tation to resist and evade it,, is taken away by 
“ the abundant supply ..brought under tbeneu* 
“ tral flag. — The agriculture of the belligerent 
colonies, has been encouraged by a monopoly 
“ of the demand from the United States of 
“ America, and by having their produce trans- 
“ ported under the safe and cheap prote^ption 
“ of the neutral flag, to every market where it 
“ was in request.” — And we shall discover in 
some later legislative proceedings of Che safiie 
House of Assembly^ a practical proof of their 
admission that, they are, by no means, depen- 
dent on the American States for a supply of 
provisions and lumber, and that it is not expe-"' 
dient, nor necessary, that the intercourse should 
be carried on, even in time of war, in foreign 
bottoms, to the certain consequent exclusion of 
British slapping. An Act, imposing a tax upon 
the importation of the produce of the American 
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States, into the Island of Jamaica, and laying 
a duty of a dollar per ton upon every vessel 
belonging to that country, which should here- 
after enter their harbours, was actually passed , 
by the House of Assembly, in the last sessions.' 
Unfortunately, th? dispjates which arose, res- 
pecting the mutiny in the 2d .West India, 
regiment, between the Governor of the Island 
and the Assembly, obliged the former to pro- 
rogue the sessions, before the act had received 
that sanction which the formalities of the laws 
require, and its execution was therefore neces- 
sarily suspended. 

This lastmentioned Act never would have been 
entertained by the representatives of the Island, 
if they had not been thoroughly convinced that, 
they were not dependent on theAmerican States 
for supplies of those articles in their Shipping. 
In fact, the West India Islands have never been 
better supplied than they were during the last 
year, under the operation of the American em- 
bargo. The prices current evince that, little or 
no inconvenience was experienced by them, in 
consequence of that measure; and it' has had 
the beneficial effect of accustoming the inhabi- 
tants to entertain just views of the subject of 
their intercourse with the States, and to disre- 
gard idle fears of retaliation. The Island of 
Jamaich has been so well supplied with flour 
through our remaining colonies that, of one 
thousand barrels shipped to that Island from 
hence, about six months ago, instead of 20,000 
which were ordered under the expectation ofa 
deficient supply from America, less than one half 
had been, with diflSculty, sold in December last, 
under prime cost. Flour has eveu been cheaper 
at Kingston than at Philadelphia. 

If the peoiale of America should be so simiole 
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or infatuated as to submit mruch longer to the 
embargo, which is principally ruinous and 
hurtful to themselves, we may he assured that, 
their produce will still find its way to us and 
our Colonies: for, though that measure may 
prev^ent t!)e direct sifpply of the West Indies 
from the American Stales ; yet, it cannot, and 
will not, prevent the supply of flour, and other 
prcA'ibious in small coasting vessels, through the 
British North American Colonies, Flour, pork, 
beef, butter and cheese are now fcmugglecl into 
these provinces, in vessels, from 14 tons and 
upwards. The number of Islands in the Bay 
of Fundy ; the numerous ports in those waters, 
only a very few hours sail distant from eaqh 
other, the incalculable means of meeting ’on 
Nantucket shoals, and at the uninhabited islands 
in Penobscot Bay (where they shift their car- 
goes), and the short navigation, over Lake 
Champlain, between Canada and Vermont, yeu- 
der the preventiori ofllic illicit trade, by armed 
vessels, or by any oilier means which the Arne- 
l ican Government can put in action, absolutely 
impossible. Not a vessel, of any descriprioii, 
leaves an American port, that does not coi^rive 
to carry away some Hour. The New England 
States arc so hostile to the embargo that, it is 
scarcely j egarded; and their repuguaiTce to*it 
has lately been more fully evinced, by open acts 
of violation of the law, amounting to little short 
of rebelliiUi. The people have forcibly taken 
possession of the forts at Portland and Cape 
Anne, and forbidden the armed vessels, sent to 
enforce the embargo, to interrupt any ships 
sailing to the VA'^est Indies or elsvvhcre, with 
their produce. The courts of justice, in those 
parts, have discharged all persons bound in re- 
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cognizances Tor thd breach of the embargo laws t 
and siQce it was found that congress would 
not take off the embargo, numbers of vessels 
have gone to the West Indies laden with pro* 
visions It is known, from the best authority, 
that 44,000 barrels of flour from Halifax, and 
36,000 from St. Andrew, New Brunswick, were 
sent to the West Indies during the latter part 
of last year. 

In the event of a Non-intercourse law being 
carried into execution, the public entry of ar- 
ticles may be checked, but the contraband trade 
cannot be suppressed. “British manufactures 
and merchandize will be smuggled into the 
States, -on the return of the vessels which carry 
flouj', fcc. to our provinces ; and the greater 
part of their produce will be exported in that 
manner. At least two-thirds of the flour sup- 
plied to the West Indies, since tlie embargo was 
laid on, went from the American States through 
our Northern Colonies. 

But, there is no doubt that, the British Colo- 
nies on the continent of America, in conjunction 
with Prince Edward’s Island, andNewfoundland, 
will he able to supply our dependencies, with 
provisions of all kinds, and lumber, to the full 
extent of the demand, if foreign shipping be 
permanently excluded from our colonies, as the 
navigation laws require. 

Our fisheries have been suffered to languish, 
in an extreme degree ; the settlers on the coasts 
scarcely acquired a subsistence ; they were 
without capital, arid obliged to depend on pre- 
carious markets, and on the unstable demands 
of American adventurers. But, monied people 
are now vesting their capitals in this important 
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wnicti they have infused into it, and the exer- 
tions which they are tnBking, the supply will 
very shortly become much more than equal to 
the demand of the West India Islands. Neu- 
tral vessels* should be prevented from carrying 
fish to any of ofir West India settlements ; at 
present, they are only allowed to take them to 
those islands where the bounty is given ; but, 
the British North American Colonies oppose the 
continuance of this permission, and urge that 
the supply of 6sh should be confined to British 
shippings Previously to the year 1792, our 
fisheries supplied them with all the dry and 
pickled fish they consumed. . 

That our remaining colonies would very soon 
be competent to an efficient supply of lumber, 
in general, if the W^est India market be exclu- 
sively secured to them, is amply proved by the 
quantities which they furnished last year. The 
war which arose out of the French revolution, 
and the subsequent suspensions of our Nav igation 
Laws, essentially checked the growing pros perity 
of the several provinces, and threw the supply 
into the hands of foreign Americans, to the 
immediate injury of our colonial navigation. 
The colonists were constrained to dispose of 
the products of their fisheries and forests, on 
the most disadvantageous terms, to \ the petTple 
of the American States, who re-exported, or 
rather shipped, them to the West Indies; so 
that, in fact, the greater part of, the supplies 
which were imported into those seltlemeuts, in 
foreign shipping, was the growth and pi'oduce 
of British North American Colonies. The ex- 
tensive forests of Cape Breton lying immediately 
contiguous to the sea coast and to tlie banks ol 
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haustible forests of Canada, Nova Scotia, atid 
New B>ninswick ; the facilities of water carriage 
for transportation ; and the improved and pow- 
erful machinery, which has been establiijhed, 
for the purpose of preparing their tinfber, boards, 
staves, See.; all these circuinstalices united, ren- 
der those provinces peculiarly competent to 
supply the greatest quantities of lumber that 
can be required : And by a reference to the 
returns of their trade, for the first three quarters 
of last year. iC will be seen what a very consi- 
derable augmentation it had experienced, under 
the operation of the embargo, in the short space 
of nine months only. 

• Beef, pork and butter, the American States 
have never supplied in an equal degree with the 
United Kingdom and its dependencies.- Rice, 
is not an article of great consumption in the 
West Indies, and it is evident that, tliei e can be 
no difficulty in procuring it elsewhere. As to 
corn and flour, the Colonies have so long la- 
boured under a system of depression, that Ca- 
nada, and Nova Scotia, from whence very large 
supplies were formerly received, have lately 
grown much less than they did, even when they 
were in the possession of the French; but, it 
dqe encouragement should continue to be held 
out to tfiem, there is every prospect of the sup- 
ply being considerably increased ; the capacity 
ufthose provinces is indubitable. It should also 
^-he remarked that, the West India settlements 
will not require, iti future, such large quantities 
of provisions and grain as they have hitherto 
been obliged to import# The embargo^ in this 
instance, also, instead of causing the effects it 
was intended and exp*ected to produce, has 
turned the attention of the planters to a more 
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prudent cultivSTion of then' landsj and to other 
resources which the colonies afford. Extensive 
tracts of ground are now appropriated to the 
growth of provisions; and therefore, they will 
be able to .dispense with much of the grain 
which has hithcarto been drawn from foreign 
countries. • 

Another* very important advantage has re- 
sulted from the American embargo to the Bri- 
tish nation. It has produced the recovery of 
our seamen ; who, to avoid the. impress, and 
for the sake of other advantages, quitted our 
service to enter on board American ships ; ljut 
the embargo having thrown them’out of employ, 
many have returned to us, at least 200Q : ot^e 
hundred and nine entered on board the SquiiTs-l 
schoonef and two other small vessels of war, 
within a short time since, at Passaniaquoddy 
alone. 

All the latest letters from the British North 
American provinces express the highest satis- 
faction on their flourishing state ; they flatter 
themselves that, his Majesty’s present ministers 
will not make any mischievous and unnecessary 
concessions to the encroaching and presiynp- 
tuous requisitions of the government of the 
American States,* 

• To prove all the preceding statements, the most respect- 
able evidenc<i can be brought before Parliament ; and tho 
most satisfactory accounts can be protiuced, to shew the abi- 
lity of our Northern Colonics and the United Kingdom, 
supply the Nvants of our West India settlements. 

It was not agreeable to the late Ministers, when they brought 
forward the Bill for giving to themselves a power to auspond 
the Navigation Laws, in respect to the admission oi’ American 
shipping into the British West Indies, to hear any evidence 
against their measure, notwithstanding there were many poti- 
titions from the most respectable bodies of men, priiMug to he. 
heard. Judging from the candour and impuiualiiy oT U.i 



Thus, then, it is no lons;er matter of opinion 
but of, proof, that the American embargo is, 
comparatively, of little or no disadvantage to 
our West India Colonies, to our manufactures, 
or to our commerce in ^reneral ; and that, in 
respect to the British empire at* large it is highly 
advantageous : and, above all, those who are 
susceptible of conviction must now be satisfied 
that, it is not Great Britain which is dependent 
on tlie American States, but they on Great 
Britain. The embargo lias most effectually re-* 
established our carrying trade, and it has, more 
especially, forwarded the re-establishment of our 
navigation and colonial system. No event 
which has occurred, gratifies me more than the 
exp^eriment which has been made of it It settles 
completely, the question, whether the* British 
West Indies can be supplied without a direct 
trade with the American States; and we now 
Icnow, from the best experience, that it is not 
necessary to sjicrifice, for that purpose, our na- 
vigation and colonial system, the origin and 
main pillar of our political power and greatness. 

In regard to the expediency of the Orders in 
Council, instead of impeaching the policy of 
those measures on the ground of the restrictions 
which they impose on neutral trade, I am dis- 
posed to attach blame to bis Majesty’s govern- 
ment, for not haying availed themselves of the 


^ Majesty’s present Ministers, during the last sessions of Par- 
liament, when a public inquiry at the bar of the House of 
Coi.ninons was instituted, for the purpose of acqui ling informa- 
tion respecting the operation of the Oiders in Council, upon 
the Petitions of Persons very unfriendly to those measures, it 
is not likely that, if a similar occasion should arise, the pre- 
sent Achuinistratioii will refuse- lo attend to the Petitions ol the, 
nKrchanis and others concerned. 
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right which VR been given them, to retaliate 
the whole system of blockade and exclusion 
which has been adopted and acted upon hy 
France: and I cannot better express the opinions 
I have always entertained on the subject than 
in the words o^ Mr* Canning, in his just and 
perspicuous exposition of those measures, in his 
letter to Mr. Pinckney, of the date of 22d Fe- 
bryary. 1808 ; “ The principle upon which the 
“ whole of this measure has been framed, is 
“ that of refusing to the enemy those advantages 
“ of commerce, which he lias forbidden to this 
“ country ; and the simple method of enforcing 
“ this system of retaliation, would have been 
“ to follow the example of the enemy, t>y 
“ prohibiting altogether all commercial int^r- 
“ course between him and otlier states.” • In- 
dulgencies granted to neutral trade, by suffering 
a commercial intercourse with the enemy, under 
any code of regulations whatever, essentially 
weaken the efficacy and operation of the reta- 
liative measures;* and have prevented that ex- 
treme pressure which would otherwise be fell 
on the Continent, and which might give rise to 
the most important political results, in our fa- 
vour. Mr. Erskine also, in his letter of the 23 
Feb. l8o8,toMr. Maddison, justly observes that, 
“ the principle upon which bis Majetsty finds 
himself compelled to proceed, would justify a 
complete and unqualified retaliation, on his 
part, of the system announced and acted upon 
by France, in respect to his Majesty’s domi-v 
** nions ; and his Majesty might, therefore, haye 
“ declared in a state ol rigorous and unmitigated 
“ blockade, all the coasts and colonies off' ranee 
“ and her allies. Such a measure, the maritime 
power of Great Britain would have enabled his 



“Majesty to enforce: nor wofflH those nations 
which have acquiesced without effectual re- 
“ monstrance in the French decree of blockade, 
“ have derived any right from the more per- 
“ feet execution of a corresponding determina* 
“ tion on the part of his* MaJ.?sty, to complain 
“ of his Alajesty’s enforcing that measure 
“ which the enemy has executed imperfectly 
“ only from want of the means of execution.” 
“ — “ You will observe, also, that the trans- 
“ portation of the Colonial produce of the 
“enemy I’rom the United States to Europe, in- 
“ stead ol’ being altogether prohibited, (which 
‘‘ would have been the natural retaliation for tl»e 
“rigorous and universal prohibition of British 
“•produce and manufactures by France,) islreefy 
“ permitted to the ports of Great Britain, with 
“the power of subsequently re*exporling it to 
“ any part ofEurope, under certain regulations.” 
— “Another most important relaxation ot the 
“principles upon which Hi^s Majesty’s Orders 
“ proceed, is that which licenses the importation 
‘‘ of all flour and meal, and all grain, tobacco, 
“ and other articles, the produce of the soil of 
“Ajperica, with the exception of cotton, through 
*'• the ports of His Majesty’s dominions, into 
those of his enemies, without the payment 
** of afty duty on the transit. This is, I beg 
“ leave to observe, an instance in which His 
“ Majesty has deprived bis measure of its most 
“ etficacious and hurtful opeiation against the 
“ enemy, through motives of consideration for 
“ the interests of America.” 

Nothing, therefore, appears to me more clear 
than that, it is unnecessary and impolitic, as well 
as disgraceful, a't the present moment, to retract 
our Orders in Couneil, which were issued for 
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the purpose ofUilunteractiris; Buonaparte*s de- 
crees acrainst the commerce of tins country. 
The American measure of Ernbari>;o, w^s lui- 
• doubtedly adopted and framed previously to 
any knowledge, in that country, of the Orders 
in Council. ^ 

^ It is kno>>'n that, the pei-sons who have the 
best iiifoi m;,ition concerning the actual relati(ms 
betw^cen France and America, declare that the 
eml)argo is despised in France, and almost 
forgotten in England ; and have recommended 
a Non Jnterconrse with France ami conciliation 
with Great Britain, and to arm against the 
French cruizers : at the same time it has been 
recommended from another quarter, high 
the conhdence of the American government, tp 
continue the embargo, on the ground that,’ if 
proper measures are taken, an accommodation 
may he elfected witli England, theic being a 
party in tliis country, disposed to be on friendly 
terms with the American States, 

Superior talents, excited with energy and 
judgment, will naturally excite invidious ob- 
servation, particularly in those who have not 
been as successlul in their measures; — in this 
light, I consider the petty objections t^j the 
letters of Mr. Canning, whose ollicial papers 
are generally considered to be as able and as 
masterly productions as any to [)e found in flie 
archives of bis office. The letters of* the Ame- 
rican Secretary of State and Plenipotentiaries, 
if addressed to individuals on private concerns, 
would be deemed very offensive ; and on any^ 
occasion, deserve a severe replication; but, I 
can observe nothing of that kind in the letters 
of Mr. Canning, to the styl? of which, over- 
strained and captiuu’s objections have been 
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made. At all events, we o^^to his firmness, 
and to that of t^e present Administration col" 
lectively, a great improvement in the situation 
of this country in respect to the American 
States ; and to them we shall be .indebted for 
the re-establishment of our excellent Navigation 
and Colonial system, and for the flourishing 
state of our colonies. 

The same pretended anxiety for conciliation, 
and the same mischievous measures, through 
which the American Colonies were lost, (if they 
can be deerried a loss,) are again urged and 
brought forward, and with the same view, — to 
distress the government of the country. Those 
factious measures, if they were not the sole 
cause of the separation of the Colonies from 
this country, at least produced a peace which 
no success on the part of the enemy could jus- 
tify. But, it is to be hoped that the country 
will not again be imposed upon, and we have 
reason to expect that the present Ministers are 
not likely to be intimidated by sucii means. 

In respect to the question, whether the con- 
duct of the American States has been, or is, such 
as to entitle them to a more peculiar modification 
of our Orders in Council, (which would, in its 
ultimate consequences, amount to a total relin- 
quishment of our right to retaliate the Enemy’s 
unjust decrees,) none of the assertions of the 
advocates for the American requisitions have 
surprized me more than, that their government 
is disposed to be friendly to us. The elaborate 
^attempts to prove from the Official Letters of 
the American Ministers, (and which, they must 
have been assured, would be published,) their 
real views respecting France, scarcely deserve 
notice. I have loo good an opinion of Mr. 
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Maddison and ofMr . Pinckney to suppose that, 
they would^ under existing Circumstances, so 
far commit themselves as to declare, in their 
public correspondence, the secret disposition 
and ultimate views of their employers. 

The strongest facts and circumstances, how- 
ever, prove their partiality to* France ; and they 
scarcely attempt to conceal it. Their ports are 
shut, in the most rigid manner, to our ships of 
war*; not a man is permitted to go ashore, ex- 
cept with despatches, nor is a cask of water 
allowed them: while vessels of dhe same de- 
scription, belonging to Buonaparte, are per- 
mitted to repair, and victual, iu their ports. 
They allowed five French privateers to equip 
and victual, at the Chesapeake and Sav^unalh, 
not long since. 

Greal Britain has too long submitted to* the 
aggressions of the people of the American 
States, whereby the honour and the dignity of 
this country have been disgracefully compro- 
mised, and its subjects injured. The terms of 
Tieaties have been evaded, as well as ilic pay^^ 
ment of debts. The encroachments in the Bay 
of Fundy have long and loudly called for re- 
dress. The violent aggression on Britisl^ sub- 
jects, peaceably navigating within their own 
proper limits, on Lake Ontario, fully stated 
in a memorial from the merchants of Monn*eaI 
to the Governor of Quebec,) requires ample 
satisfaction. Our forbearance and concessions, 
instead ol conciliating, have only producedi 
further invasions and claims, and the assump- 
tion of a dictaioriai tone, not tolerated in any 
other power ; and to which they are encou- 
raged, by a kind of jargon, which ignorantly 
prevailed, that the* commerce and manu* 



factures of the United Kingdom are entirely 
dependent on the good-will of the American 
States, 

It is impossible to say, how far self-impor- 
tance, and irritation, in consequence of their 
not having succeeded in . their projects of inti- 
midating us into concessions, by insulting 
Non- intercourse measures, may carry the go- 
vernment of the American States : but, even if 
they should be so infatuated as to prefer war 
with us, and the total ruin of their trade, to a 
friendly intercourse, it cannot be considered 
as a wild prediction that, the people of that 
country will, for a very short time only, tole- 
rate such extravagant and ruinous conduct on 
the pai t of their government. What would 
become of their exports, amounting to 4% mil- 
lions of dollars annually ? What would become 
of their revenue, arising almost entirely from 
their imports, which would, in a great degree, 
become clandestine? Instead of being the 
principal carriers, as they have lately been, to 
the greater part of the world, they would 
scarcely have a commercial vessel on the ocean. 
Perhaps, at first, they might send some priva- 
teers, to the West Indies; but, would they 
have a commercial ship in the West Indies, 
or in the East Indies, or in the Mediterranean? 
Th*ey arl not now what they were, at the close 
of the American war; at that time, they were 
warlike ; at present, they are merely commer- 
cial, and their dependence is solely on com- 
finerce ; and they would assuredly very soon 
find, as many of them aJieady perceive, that 
they cannot essentially injure tlus country. 

Whenever the.government of the Ameiican 
States shall recover from its frenzy, they will 
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discover that, by being placed on the footing 
of the most favoured nation, they obtain every 
thing that they can reasonably expect from this 
* country ; and I hope we shall have discovered 
that, no TreiUy is necessary, that it can com- 
municate no advwntag^ to tlfe British Empire, 
•and cannot be desirable to the United States, 
except with* the view of gaining some undue 
concessions, and unjust advantages over British 
subjects. — Tliese are the opinions I offered to 
the attention of the public, twenty-five years 
ago, and every thing that has since happened 
proves that they were well founded. 
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APPENDIX. 


Act to Prohibit the Imfjortation of certat7i 
Goods^ PVareSy and Merchandize. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America^ in Congress assembled^ 
That from and after the fifteenth day of November 
next, it shall not be lawful to import into the United^ 
States, or the territories thereof, from any port or olacc 
situated in Great Britain or Ireland, or in any or the’ 
colonies or dependencies of Great Britain, any goods> 
wares, or merchandize, of the following description, 
that is to say : 

All articles of which Leather is the material of chief 
value : 

All articles of whicji Silk is the material of chief 
Value : 

All articles of which Hemp or Flax is the material of 
chief value : 

All articles of which Tin or Brass is the material of 
chief value, tin in sheets excepted : 

Woollen Cloths whose invoice prices shall exceed 
five shillings sterling per square yard : 

Woollen Hosiery of all kinds t 

Window Glass, and all other manufactures of glass 2 

Silver and plated Wares: 

Paper of every description \ 

Nails and Spikes : 

Hats : 

Clothing ready made : 

Millinery of all kinds : 

Playing Cards : 

Beer, Ale, and Porter * and 

Pictures and Prints : 

Nor shall it be lawful to import into the United 
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States, or the territories thereof, from any foreign port 
or place whatever, any of the above mentioned goods, 
wares, or merchandize, being of the growth, produce 
or manufacture of Great Britain or Ireland, or any of 
the colonies or dependencies of Great Britain : Provided 
however^ that no articles which shall within fifteen 
months after the passing of this '^ct, be imported from 
any place beyond the Cape of Good Hope, on board any 
i'’essel cleared out before the passing of this act, from 
any port within the United States, or the territories 
thereof, for the said Cape of Good Hope, or any place 
beyond the same^^ shall* be subject to the prohibition 
aforesaid. 

Sect* a*. And le it further enactedy That whenever 
any article or artjiijes, the importation of which is pro- 
hibited by this act, shall, after the said fifteenth day of 
.TSTovember next, be imported into the United States, or 
the territories thereof, contrary to the true intent and 
meaning of this act, or shall, after the said fifteenth day 

of" November next, be put on board any ship or vessel, 
boat, raft, or carriage, with intention of importing the 
same into the United States, or the territories thereof, 
all such articles, as well as all other articles on board the 
same ship or vessel, boat, raft or carriage, belonging to 
the owner of such prohibited articles, shall be forfeited, 
and the owner thereof shall moreover forfeit and pay 
treble the value of such articles. 

Sect. 3. And be it further enactidy That if any ar- 
ticle or articles, the importation of which is prohibited 
by this act, shall, after the said fifteenth day of Novem^ 
ber next, be put on board any ship or vessel, boat, raft or 
carriage, with intention to import the same into the 
Unitedc States, or the territories thereof, contrary to the 
true intent and meaning of this act, and with the know- 
ledge of the owner or master of such ship or vessel, 
boat, raft or carriage, shall be forfeited, and the owner 
and master thereof shall moreover each forfeit and pay 
treble the value of such articles. 

Sect. 4. And be it further enaeledy That if any ar- 
ticle or articles, the importation of which is prohibited 
by this act, and which shall nevertheless be on board any 
ship or vessel, bo^t, raft or carriage, arriving lifter the 
said fifteenth day of November next, in the United 
States, or the territories thereof, shall be omitted in ih 
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ENGLISI^NATION. 


ENGLISHMEN, 

^HE Charters following this Address, called 
Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights, 
formed the Constitution of the country of your 
forefathers : th^y ought to have formed the 
Constitution of your country ; but the canker* 
worm of Corruption has introduced his foul 
fangs into its fine form, and some of its nobler 
parts have thereby been mutilated, almost to 
subversion. 

Previously, however, to any discussion on 
the mutilations committed on these memorable 
grants, I will attempt to shew from whence 
the gra,nts themselves originated. 


MAGNA 
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MAGNA CHARTA is looked up to by 
the people of England as the foundation stone 
of the English Constitution and of English 
liberty. King John had no sooner signed this 
deed, than he found that it set bounds to his 
power, and which to bejtr he conceived to be 
an intolerable disgrace ; And all the precautions 
taken by the Barons, to secure the observance of 
its articles, seemed barely sufficient to counter- 
balance the unseftled disposition of the king, sur- 
rounded by a circle of unprincipled men, mostly 
French. They represented to him the injury 
he had done to himself, in suffering his Barons 
to deprive him of so much of his regal power. 
John felt the force of their arguments, and 
determined, if possible, to free himself from 
the subjection of the Barons. ’He wished for 
revenge, but had neither men nor money to 
support him in the execution of his ambitious 
views. . At length, when almost driven into a 
state of despair, by the never-ceasing reproaches 
of his courtiers, he sent the Bishop of Worcester, 
the Bishop of Norwich, and others, into France, 
Germany, Italy, and Flanders, with offers to 
such as would enter into his service, of the 
estafes of the rebellious Barons— -so he termed 
those friends to patriotism and liberty. 


John 
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John, in the mean time that his agents were 
busy in raising troops, addressed a letter to the 
Pope, acquainting him wdth his situation, and 
at the same time sent him a copy of the Great 
Charter, with ^n intreaty* to be absolved from 
the oath he had taken to observe it. He suc- 
ce<jded at the court ofteome : Pope Innocent 
III. who felt himself much hurt by his vassaPs 
humiliating situation, sw'ore by St. Peter, that 
the temerity of the Barons sh'otild not go un- 
punished. He sent them orders to renounce" 
those privileges which they bad with .so iijuch 
difficulty obtained, or incur the anger .of the* 
Holy See. The Barons, however, disregarding 
the rage of the Pope, immediately seized on 
Rochester, at that time a vast magazine of arms 
and ammunition* 

Advice now came to King John, that large 
bodies of troops, raised by his agent,s, had 
arrived at Dover? in fact, the numbers were 
so great, that although forty thoysand, men 
under the conduct of Hugh de Boves are said 
to have perished at sea, yet there were a suffi- 
ficient number remaining to awe the Batons. ^ 

The king’s first undertaking with these 
mercenaries, was to attack Rochester, which 

• B 2 he 
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he carried, although the Barons used every 
means to throw succours into it. Immediately 
after this event he divided his army, with an 
intent to ravage the southern counties. Eng- 
land was now in a most miserable state ; two 
armies of foreigners, rendered bold ajid bloody 
by success, and the king’s promises, were (ie- 
stroying the country in a merciless manner. 
The Barons finding their power incompetent 
to meet the foe in the field, had returned to 
' London : their castles, their houses, and their 
lands were now laid waste by the enemy ; and 
e those great characters, which but a short time 
before had been the boast of every Engfishman 
blessed with the light of reason, were reduced 
to the most deplorable condition, which life is 
capable of sustaining. 

The insatiate John seemed to glut his revenge 
with all that pleasure which plays about the 
heart of a sanguinary tyrant, intent on the de- 
struction ^of humanity. He ravaged with fire 
and sword the counties of Essex, Middlesex, 
Hertford, Cambridge, and Huntingdon ; while 
Pope Innocent thundered the anathemas of the 
Church against the distressed Barons and their 
partizans. 


The 
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The Barons finding their estates plundered 
and given to foreigners, that last resource of 
wretchedness, despair, prompted them to offer, 
as far as in their power lay, the crown of Eng- 
land to Prince Louis, sen of King Philip of 
France. Philip readily embraced the propo- 
sition ; and, after having received hostages from 
the Barons, began to make preparations fof a 
descent. 

Louis landed soon after at Sandwich, in Kent,, 
without interruption. He marched to Roches- 
ter, which he took after a I'aint resistance. ’ and 
the vt'hole county of Kent, Dover cjfcepted, 
became in a very short time under the coiitroiil 
of the French. Louis, soon after, became 
master of the southern counties; Norfolk and 

J 

Suffolk had likewise submitted to his arms, and 
the city of York had fallen before the power of 
his adherents: during which lime the base 
John had the mortification to find his foreign 
friends, his hired adventurers, were deserting in 
numbers to his foe. This cireiimstftnce,”with a 
variety of others, all tending to affect both the 
mentaf and bodily faculties, threw him into a 
fever, which deprived him of life on the 18tli 
of October 1216, one year and four months 
after he had signed Magna Charta. 


Not 
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Not even this wicked king, nor any of Iiis 
successors, with intentions equally unworthy, 
have yet been able to destroy this glorious work. 
It has, indeed, been mutilated, but to this hour 
it remains the corner stone of English liberty ; 
and it is most fervently to be hoped, that 
‘ nothing short of the general wreck of Nature, 
will ever shake it to its ftll. 

The Constitution of England, as established 
by the above sacred authority, having become 
much impaired by tlic encroachments made 
upoli it by some of the English kings, but more 
partictllarly by those of the Stuart dynasty, who 
exceeded all their progenitors in mutilating the 
venerable fabric; these men formed a court of 
Sfar Chamber, a court of fine and imprison- 
ment, without the interference of Juries-— 
These men assumed a power of dispensing with 
tlve laws — These men exacted money from 
the pebplc of England, without the authority 
of parliament — These men endeavoured to es- 
tablish thd power of the pope in England — 
These men arrogated to themselves divine au- 
thority to rule — These men were pensioners to 
the court of France. One of these men de- 
servedly lost his life on the scaflPold, and one of 
these men probably saved his life by abdication ; 

' and 
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and the descendants of the latter were ex- 
cluded from the succession to the throne of 
England for the presumption, the insincerity, and 
the profligacy of their ancestors. This deluded 
, family ever* lost sight of a maxim, which, it is 
lO be hoped, the present exalted family will 
constantly keep within their view, “ That while 
“ they continue true to the people^ the people will 
“ continue true to them^* 

At the abdication of James, the crown, of 
England was offered to the Prince of Orange, 
on certain conditions, which were afterwards 
formed into a Bill, or Charter, and called the Bill 
of Bights. This bill by no means abrogated 
Magna Charta ; it went only to add strength 
to the weakened part of that great work, 
and to make some additional amendments 
tliereto, beneficial both to the prince and the 
people. 

Having shewn the means by whick our» an- 
cestors obtained the two great Charters of our 
liberties, I come now to the painful task of 
pointing out the decline of liberty, by the vio- 
lences committed thereon, by weak or wicked^ 
ministers, from tinae to time. 


During 
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• During a period of twenty-five years from 
the establishment of the Bill of Rights, Cor- 
ruption may be said almost to have hid its 
monstrous head ; but soon after the introduc- 
tion of a new family from Germany to the 
throne of England — family at that time wholly 
unacquainted with the laws of the country, 
or the genius of the people— a plan was 
formed by some designing courtiers, which 
presently became a basis for a system of cor- 
rup.tion, as complete as the most wicked of 
men_covrld ever wish or hope for. Sir Robert 
Walpole was the first minister who dared 
openly to act upon this system, soon after 
the commencement of the reign of George II. 
He was a bold minister, and bribed in the 
face of day, and presumed to say, “ That every 
“ man had his price.” Notwithstanding this 
man^s barefacedness in the practice of bribery, 
he was wanting in the refinement, in the 
subtleties of the art, as practised by some of 
his Hsucceesors in office! The liberty of the 
subject was, however, less sported with in 
the reign of George II. than it has been since. 
The Habeas Corpus act was but once suspended 
during that reign, and that at a time when 
the most imminent danger threatened the 
nation from an a^my of rebels within i'rs own 

bowels, 
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bowels, headed by a man who claimed the 
crown by jure divino, divine right — I mean the 
Pretender, Charles Edward Stuart. 

^ t * 

The administration of Lord Bute struck 
the first ’great blow at the Constitution since 
the formation of the Bill of Rights. This was 
by an attempt to establish a remnant of the 
old Star-Chamber tyranny, as* practised by the 
first Charles oj" glorious memory,, under the 
name of a general warrant issued from the 
Secretary of State’s office, and signed by, the 
Secretary himself. The first attack by this 
new weapon, or rather old weapon new po- 
lished, was, very fortunately for the country, 
made on an intrepid character, John Wilkes, 
member for Ayksbury ; who had rendered him- 
self obnoxious to ministers by his bold speeches 
in the House of Commons, and by his writ- 
ings without doors. The matter was at length 
argued in the Court of Common Pleas, West- 
minster, before Sir Charles Pratt,, afterwards 
Lord Camden, and declared to be illegal. This 
latter event took place during the short admini- 
stration of the Marquis of Rockingham, 176<5- 

The' Duke of Grafton next succeeded to 
offic/? : his strides at power beyond the law 

• c soon 
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soon manifested itself; and the case of the 
Freeholders of Middlesex, so far as related 
to Mr. Wilkes and Colonel Lutterell, must 
ever stigmatixe, not only the ministers, but 
the venal parliament of the day. .In fact, 
it was the bare-faced corruption of this time 
that called forth the pen of the admirabie 
Junius ; who never ceased to lash the infamy 
of those concerned in frittering away the rights 
of the people, till he drove them, with dis- 
grace, from the situations which they were 
unworthy, to fill, into obscurity, if not ob- 
livion. . 

The Duke of Grafton^s administration no 
sooner closed, than Lord North, previously an 
under workman, now took the lead in the 
ministerial work-shop. The American war, and 
th« objects immediately connected therewith, 
occupied a great part of this administra- 
tion. Notwithstanding this might be supposed 
to have bopn sufficient Tor the management 
of any minister, he thought proper also to 
irritate the people of England by a measure 
which ought never to be resorted to but in 
the worst of times : — this was no other than a 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus act ; a mea- 
sure which had laip dormant since the ^ear 

1745 
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1745. By the suspension* of this- act the li- 
berties of the people are laid at the foot of 
the minister: it enables him to imprison any 
subject, during the suspension, without shew- 
ing any cause* for «so doing, or bringing the 
supposed offending party to a trial. Thus have 
lin^Iishmen been, by a complying and venal 
parliament — a parliament whose majority con- 
sisted of placemen and pensiemers— consigned 
to prisons from two to five years ; and at length 
liberated, without trial, or any satisfaction • 
whatever for the injuries sustained eithet in 
person or property. The cases of Bingley and , 
Le Maitre, out of many more, will justify me 
in the above assertion: the ministers, always 
tq,king care to cover themselves from the 
reach of the law, by an act of indemnity. 

The North administration, which finished 
in the early part of 178 !» was succeeded by 
the Rockingham, which was put an end to 
by the death of the Marquis, and was^suc- 
ceeded by the Shelburne administration ; which 
gave place, very early in 1783, to the coali- 
tion, or North and Fox administration : this 
administration did not stand one whole year. 
During the Shelburne administration, the Ame- 
rican colonies were declared “ free and inde- 

c 2 “ pendent 
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“ pendent states and from which time may 
be dated the decline of the British Empire. 
During these three short administrations, no- 
thing material was done by ministers that af- 
fected the Constitution. 

We now arrive at the period of William 
Pitt’s first administration : it will be found 
re'plete with aggression against the subject. 
This man, at the set-out of his career, pro- 
mised much in favour of the people. The 
popular .son of a popular father, he was, 
.previbps to his appointment of prime mi- 
nister, the clamorous never-ceasing advocate 
for Parliamentary Reform, “ a matter most 
“ devoutly to be wished but no sooner 
had he obtained the summi*’ of office, but 
his tones lowered, and fell by degrees, from 
the warm friend into the determined enemy 
of that measure, 

Pitj: had now become, instead of the 
champion of the people’s liberties, the cham- 
pion of the court; and every act and thing 
that breathed the warm spirit of liberty, 
which he had heretofore endeavoured to fan 
into an enthusiastic flame, he doomed to 
destruction. Man^ persons were apprehended 

on 
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on charges of high treason* ; and among them, 
John Horne Tooke, a very learned and wor- 
thy character, who had, from the early part 
of the present reign, united vvitli some of the 
first characters in «the kingdom to stem the 
overwhelming torrent of ministerial corruption. 
These men were tried by a special commission 
at the Old Hailey, and acquitted. Mr. Pitt 
was subpoenaed as an evidence, and examined ; 
but, to his eternal disgrace, he prevaricated ; 
and pretended to have lost all recollection o^ 
his own actions, when at meetinijs instituted 
for tlic promotion of Parliamentary Reform, 
until ’reminded thereof in a manner thJt must 
have been highly hurtful to the feelings of a 
man of honour. No sooner were these trials 
finished, but he introduced a new treason bill 
into the Mouse of Commons, and it received 
the royal assent : llie old treason act, which 
had been, from the time of Edward 111, found 
quite sufficient for all its alledgod jfiirposes, 
became now exploded. Many other acts, mi- 
litating against the liberty of The slibjcct, 
originated during this man^s administration, 
as well as the ruinous war in wliicii we arc 
at present unfortunately engaged, and to wliieli 
W'C must attribute the aggrandizement ot Prance, 
and the submission of almost all the powers 


on 
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on the European continent, to the yoke of that 
overwhelming power. 

The Addington administration, the second 
administration of Pitt, the Gren.ville and Fox, 
and tlic Portland administration, have not 
openly attacked the Constitution ; yet, by a 
kind of side-wind, or by a misconstruction of 
the Bill of Rights, violent encroachments have 
been made upon tlic liberty of the subject, 
as in the cases of Wakefield, and White and 
Hart, and of which I shall speak shortly. 

Peculators and mal-adininistrators in various 
departments of the state have been exposed, if 
not otherwise punished. Corruption has been 
found to pervade every office and department 
of Government that has hitherto come under 
the investigation of the Committees appointed 
for that purpose* 

The recent inquiry into the conduot of the 
Duke of YoVk, as Commander in Chief of the 
army, has thrown a strong light on the features 
of this devouring monster; and although the 
votd of a majority of the House of Commons, 
declaratory of the Duke’s innocence of cor- 
ruption, has passed, it will be, notwithstanding, 

a difficult 
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a difficult task indeed for ministers to bring the 
minds of the people to a belief that he is inno- 
cent of connivance also. 

It is not, only in me departments of the state 
itself, that Corruption stalks unchecked ; but 
int® that “ Imperium in Imperio^^ that injurious 
monopoly, the India Company, it has also 
found its way. Indeed, we *never expected 
virtue to spring out of such ill-composed ma- 
terials as the union sovereignty and traffic : 
a sovereign and a merchant will never amal- 
gamate. Writerships and cadetships havo been 
sold in a variety of instances, through the in- 
dustrious agency of Tahourdin and Shee, a 
pair of men calling tliemsclvcs .Solicitors, but 
better known by the name of Lawyers ; and 
it appears from the debates at the India House, 
on Friday, April 7, that no less than eleven 
Directors were implicated in the nefarious traffic. 
It is most fervently to be hoped, that the law 
will be sufficiently strong to reach 9II 01* any 
of them found guilty of such a gross and scan- 
dalous abuse both of their patronage and their 
oath. 

In the city, attempts to render the 5tli section 
of the Bill of Rights a dead letter, was made 

by 
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by the Mayor, Charles Floioer, by refitsing a 
Common Hall, under a requisition, according 
to law and usage. This weak man (not to 
use a harsher phrase) presumed to' dictate to 
the citizens, and place hiS own very moderate 
judgment in competition with that of men of 
real abilities, enlightened understanding, and 
eloquence. He was, however, at length, ob- 
liged to comply with the wishes of the citizens ; 
and that body compelled him to put a vote of 
‘censure on his own conduct, and it passed with 
very few dissents in a Hall, composed of five 
« thousand persons. The Court of Common Coun- 

t/ 

cil have also expressed most fully their opinion on 
the subject of corruption, and also on the conduct 
of the majority in Parliament' in favour of the 
Duke of York. In Resolution V. they declare, 
that “ they (the majority of Parliament) voted 
“ in direct contradiction to the evidence pro- 
“ duced.^' This declaration, or resolution of the 
citizens, falls very little short of a vote of in- 
famy, an^ places them and the majority of Par- 
liament at issue ; one or the other must be right, 
and the people at large are the umpire in this 
great question. The citizens of London have 
ever been looked up to by the nation at large, 
as the assertors of true liberty. Whenever the 
state has appeared to be in danger, either from 

the 
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he misconduct of the monarch, or from a licen- 
ious spirit in the people, the rule of their con- 
Uict has been uniformly to support right; and 
the example set, by ,them has been, in almost 
ivery instance, followed by all other corpora- 
tions of consequence in the kingdom. The 
present conduct of the citizens will do them 
honour so long as liberty remains in England ; 
and has shown them as men, worthy of a place 
by the side of those immortal w'orthies, our 
ancestors, who brought about the glorious 
Revolt* in 1688. 

I will now speak of some of the most striking 
recent encroachments on the English Consti- 
tution, agreeable to the promise made a few 
pages back. 

* 

The. 1 0th section of the Bill of Rights is thus 
expressed— “ Thai excessive bail ought not 'to be 
“ required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel 
“ or unusual punishments iifiicted.^* It is line, 
it is beautiful in itself, and breathes that hea* 
venly spirit of mercy, that every man of 
common understanding must admire. Thfs 
section appears to me to be very plain, even 
to the conceptions of men of ordinary talents ; 
it ought to appear at least aS clear, and to be 

D a? 
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as well understood by those of more enlightened 
minds and superior education. Notwithstand-. 
ing which, excessive bail, or surety, has been 
required. The case of ^.ord ,G. Gordon, for a 
libel on Antoinette, the infamous and last queen 
of France, is in point, and which caused that 
unfortunate, and I will say ilUadvised man to 
terminate his existence in prison : I think the 
prison was Newgate. 

Excessive fines have also been demanded — I 
here allude to the case of Dickie, the Stationer. 
I will not, in this place, go into an investigation 
of the character of this man ; I mean only to 
say, that in consequence of the excessive fine 
imposed as a retribution for his criniinafity, 
and which it W’as out of his power to pay, he 
lingered many years in prison, and in prison he 
ultimately died. 

The third part of the 10th section appears 
to ‘applj directly in point to several recent 
cases. In fact, not only the letter, but the 
very spirit, here go hand in hand : the words 
and unusual want no definition ; they 
speak for themselves. Our ancestors spoke 
thus plain, because no misconstruction should 
be put upon the words of the Charter, every 

syllable 
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syllable of which is so simillc, that it is irame* 
diately understood by the most inferior capa- 
city, on the first reading. The Rev. Gilbert 
Wakefield jvas convicted for publishing a libel 
in either the city of London or county of Mid- 
dlesex ; and his sentence, went to confine him 
fn the gaohof Dorchester, instead of the county- 
gaol of Middlesex, or Newgate. The case of 
White and Hart is directly in point with Wake- 
field’s case. These men were* one the printer 
or editor, and the other the publisher, of a 
weekly newspaper : they were convicted of’ 
printing and publishing two libels in the<;ity 
of Loudon ; and the punishment was partly by* 
fine, and partly by imprisonment, not in the 
gaol of the city of London, where they had 
committed the offence, but in Dorchester and 
Gloucester gaols* situated in counties or districts 
wherein it was not even stated that they had 
committed any the least offence. These punish- 
ments appear to strike both at the letter and 
spirit of the Bill of Rights ; and if such is the 
construction put by some men on «this part of 
our Constitution — and such construction ap- 
pears now to be the leading point of our law- 
courts— county and district gaols are at once 
rendered useless, as far as relates to their ori- 
ginal institution ; and one general depot, in 

D 2 . some’ 
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some remote corneif of the island will best suit 
the disposition of some interpreters of that most 
excellent code of jurisprudence, established by 
our invaluable Constitution at the ever memo- 
rable and glorious Revolutipn, j^fter the abdica- 
tion of the bigotted king and villain, James II. 
These infringements, however, do not attach to 
the present ministers, or the present judges ; 
they had been previously established under the 
administrations of North and Pitt, and were now 
grown into use from precedent. 

Another encroachment on the rights of the 
•people, and that of a gross and aggr.avated 
nature, I will now adduce : — the act empow- 
ering Justices of the Peace to try and determine 
certain causes in a “ summary way that is to 
say, without the assistance of a jury, and from 
whose decision there is no appeal. This act is a 
direct attack on the 46th section of Magna Charta, 
which see in its proper place. The cases already 
quoted will be sufficient to shew, that a con- 
spiracy ageinst the liberties of the people has 
existed many years. I have only rnarked here 
some of its footsteps, from the accession of Lord 
Bujte into power, in 1762 ; many more may be 
adduced, were it necessary to make any further 
observations thereon. 


One 



One concluding sentence, and I finish my ad- 
dress to my countrymen. The subject of Par- 
liamentary Ketbrm seems once more to engross 
the attention of the people. The 8th section of 
the Bill of Righti declares, “ that elections of 
Members (f Parliament ou^ht to he free \ by 
which it is certainly implied, that there ought 
not to be any interference in elections, and that 
tlie representation ought to proceed from the 
electors, and the electors only. How can we 
then reconcile with this declaration, the elections,* 
as they are termed, in those boroughs muler 
the immediate influence, or rather, in the gift* 
4)f certain noble and opulent families wlio, 

from 

■ In the Court of Coninion Council it was stated, tliat 17 
Peers and Comiaoners returned 368 members the 
House of Commons ; and in v»ne of the resolves nf ib.c said 
body they declare, “ that it appears by a njiort uf a Cuiiiv itivt' 
“ ()f the House of Corumonsy that 78 Mctnffcts oi fhot Htnisc 
“ arc in the receipt o/ \fl78,99*t annum out of flic pidin 
‘‘ MoneyP In another part of their resolution^ they ucchire, 
that “ if any doubt could renuiin as to the ba^^ciul <4iect of 
“ such influence, it has been suiricieutly exemplified by the 
** rejection of Mr. Wardle’s late pioposition m parliaiiu; t, 
** against the most conclusive evidence, and unequiviMal 
“ sense of tlie country, and wherr it appeared lb.it all *is 
Majesty's ministers, all the placemen, ai.d all il* pen- 
sinners, then present, (stated to be 82 in niiiuber) voted 
‘‘ against the said (noposition; while in the minority of 
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from amofig themselves, and ifot by the free 
suffrage of the people, elect nearly half of what 
is called the representation of the people of 
England. Nearly all the boroughs of Wiltshire 
and Cornwall, and many others in different coun- 
ties, are rendered useful only to their patrons ; 
and it is impossible to speak otherwise than in- 
dignantly, when we find such places as Old Sa- 
rum, Gatton, and many others, some quite desti- 
tute of votes, and others nearly so, sending mem- 
bers to Parliament ; while the flourishing towns 
of Manchester, Glasgow, Leeds, Birmingham, 
and Sh'eflielcl, each with a popvilation from thirty 
thousand to eighty thousand souls, as appears 
by the census taken in 1801 , remain without 
any representation whatever in the Commons’ 
House of Parliament. This is a matter which 
cries loudly for remedy ; and it must be remedied 
if it is not remedied shortly by prudent mea- 
sures, it will ultimately find its own remedy, 
and very probably in violence. 

Let it be considered, that taxation has nearly 
reached its climax ; that one seventh, by the 
best calculation, of all the people of England are 

123, not one minister, not one placeman, not one pen* 
“ sioner, and only one naval and military commander was 
“ to be found." 
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paupers ; that luxuiy pervades almost ever}^ 
rank of society ; that the cry of corruption in 
the state comes from every mouth, and the cry 
of Reform ! Reform^ proceeds from every tongue, 
and reverberates upon every ear, throughout the 
’ kingdom ; that religion and morality are smiled 
at as useless in modern society ; that public 
virtue is lost, because men, obtain seats in 
parliament, by purchase or patronage, without 
possessing honour, honesty, or national pride — » 
When we have an enemy almost at our doors as 
fertile in projects as he is successful in’ their exc- 
cutioM— Think of these things, ye, whose duty 
it is to apply, at least the palliative, if not the 
caustic, to the sores which threatens death to 
the Body Politic ; and when you hare con- 
sidered these things well, and determine that this 
is not the proper season for Reform, at least 
acknowledge your infatuation, and rush upon 
perdition. 



MAGNA CHARTA; 

OR THE 

GREAT ‘CHARTER , 

OF 

LIBER TIES, 

« 

G ranted by King Joiix to the People ^England, 
‘ on ike 1 5th Day ojf June^ 1215 


JOHN', by the grace of God, King of Eng- 
land, Lord of Ireland, Duke of Normandy 
and Aquitaine, and Earl of Anjou ; to the 
archbishops, bishops, abbots,' carls, barons, 
justiciaries of the forests, sheriffs, governors, 
officers, and to all bailiffs, and other his faithful 

f 

Taken from an authentic copy of the original, in the 
Cottonian library at Oxford. 

The Notes at the bottom referred to by the letters (a), (/>), 
&c. are such paragraphs as are to be found in the Magna 
Charta extant in Matthew Paris, (p.255.) and which are left 
out, in the Cottonian copy. All insertions within these 
marks [ ] are the clauses omitted in the Magna Charta of 
Henry 111. The reader will therefore find here a faithful 
copy of the Cottonian library Charter, as also that of Mat- 
thew Paris, and that of Henry III. 
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subjects, greeting. Know ye, that We*, in 
the presence of God, and for the health of our 
soul, and fhe souls of our ancestors, and heirs, 
and to the hono^ of God,. and the exaltation of 
his holy thurch, and amendment of our king- 
dom, by tidvice of our venerable fathers, Ste- 
plfen archbishop of Canterbury, primate of all 
England, and cardinal of the holy Roman 
church ; Henry archbishop of Dublin, William 
bishop of London, Peter of Winchester, Jocelin^ 
of Bath and Glastonbury, Hugh of Lincoln, 
Walter of Worcester, William of Cov^rftry, 
Benedict of Rochester, bishops ; and Maste “ 
Pandulph, the Pope’s sub-deacon and ancient 
servant ; brother Aymerick, master of the Tem- 
ple in England, and the noble. persons William 
Marescall earl oT Pembroke, VV'illiam carl of 
Salisbury, William earl of Warren, William 
earl of Arundel, Alan de Galoway constable 
of Scotland, VV'’arin Eitz-Gerald, Peter* Fitz- 
Herebert, and Hubert dc Burgli seneschal of 
Poictou, Hugh de Neville, Mattlrew Titz- 
Herebert, Thomas Basset, Alan Basset, Philip 
de Albiney, Robert de Ropele, John Marescall, 
John Fitz-Hugh, and others our liegemeM ; 
have in the first place granted to God, and 

* King John was the first of the kings of England, who in 
his grants wrote W£. (Coke's Institutes, p. 2.) 
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by this our present Charter, confirmed for us 
and our heirs for ever. 

1 . That the church of En^lan/1 shall be free 
and enjoy her whole rights and liberties in- 
violable *f‘. And we will have them so to be 
observed, which appears from hence, that the 
freedom of elections, which was reckoned most 
necessary for the church of England J, of our 
own free will and pleasure we have granted 
and confirmed by our Charter, and obtained 
the‘ confirmation of, from Pope Innocent the 
Third, before the discord between Us and our 
bai’ons, which Charter we shall observe, and 
do will it to be faithfully observed by oiir 
heirs for ever. 

I 

2. We have also granted to all the freemen 
of our kingdom, for us and our heirs for ever, 
airthte underw'ritten liberties, to have and to 
hold them and their heirsj of Us and our 
heirs*. 

* The goods and possessions of Ecclesiastics shall not be 
liable to oppression, but yield only lawful duties. (Coke, 

p.2.) 

+ Ecclesiastics receive from this grant nothing more than ' 
a confirmation gf their ancient privileges. (Coke, p« 3.) 

t See Rapin, page 267} col. 1. 
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3 . If any of oiu' earls barons, or others, 
who liold of Us in cliief by military sei'- 
vice, shall die, and at the time of his death 
his heir sliall be of full age, and owe a re- 
lief, he shall Jiave his inheritance by the an- 
cient relief f ; that is to say, the heir or heirs 
of an earl, for a whole earl’s barony, by a 
hundred pounds ; the heir or heirs of a 
baron, for a whole baronjr, by a hundred 
pounds the heir or heirs of a knight, for 
a whole knight’s fee, by an hundred shillings 
at most ; and he that oweth less shall give 
less, according to the ancient -custom of 
fees? 

At this time the titles of Duke, MaMuis, and Viscount, 
were unknown in Bmgland. (See llapin, 149> loO; and 
Selden’n 'rilles of^llunor. 

f The relief of an Karl, as set down in the laws of 
William I, was, eight horses saddled and bridled, four hel- 
me\s, four coats of nu '1, four shields, four spears, four 
swords, four chafers, and one palfrey bridled and saddled. 
The relief of a Baron was one half of the above, together 
with the palfrey. That of a vavasor, or greaj; vassal, to 
his lord, his best horse, his helmet, coat of mail, shield, 
spear, sword ; or, in lieu of these, one hundred shillings, 
&:c. cSrc. (Coke, p, 7 .) 

I The Cottonian copy has it as above; but it slfould be 
fiiarks in lieu oi pimnds, (Coke, p. 7*) 
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4. But if the heir of any such shall be under 
age, and shall be in * ward (a), when he comes 
of age, he shall have his inheritance without 
relief or without fine (A) . 

«■ *■ 

5. The w^arden of the land of such heir, 

who shall be under age, shall take of thp 
land of such heir only reasonable issues, rea- 
sonable customs, , and reasonable services f; 
and that without destruction and waste of the 
men or things And if we shall commit 

the guardianship of these lands to the sheriff, 
or any .other, who is answerable to us for the 

' « I 

(«) [His lord sluill not have the wardship of him, nor his 
land, before he h«ti received his homage; and after such 
heir shall be in ward, and shall attain to the age of twenty- 
one years.] 

(b) [Yet so, that if he be made a knight § while he is under 
age, nevertheless the lands bhall remain in the custody of tlie 
lord, until the aforesaid time.] 

(c) [Upon the estate.] 

* Heirs of the kinu'si tenants, while under age, were said 

' t 

to be in ward. 

t By Ls^ui.s are meant rents and profits, customs, advow- 
sons, commons, strays, fines, &:c. By Services, the laliour 
due from copyholders to their lords. (Rapin, p. 160, and 
Notes; and Coke, p. 12, 13.) 

§ By being made a knight, th« heir was out of ward as to his body ; 
but the land remained in custody the lord. (Coke, p. H ) 
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issues of the land ; and if he shall make destruc- 
tion and waste upon the w'ard-1; luls, we will 
’compel him to give satisfaction, and the land 
shall be committed to tw'o lawful and discreet 
tenants of that fee, fvho shall be ans\vcrab!e 
fof the issups to us, or to him whom we shall 
assi^. And if we shall give or sell the ward- 
ship of any such lands to any one, and he 
makes destruction or waste ii^:>on them, he 
shall lose the wardship, which shall be com- 
mitted to tw'o lawful and discreet tenants of 
that fee, who shall in like manner be answex- 

able to us, as hath been said. 

■» 

6. Bait the w\ardcn, so long as hetshal! have 
the 'w'ardship of the land, si)a!l keep up and 
maintain the hoikses, parks, warrens, ponds, 
mills, and other things pertaining to the land, 
out of the issues ot tlic same land ; and shall 
restore to tlie heir, when he cone's of full ,agc, 
his wdiolc land stocked willi ph)ughs .md carn- 
ages, according as the time of wain^ige jJkiII 
rccpiirc, and the issues of tlic land can icason- 
ably bear f a). 

(n) things shall hr ohserved in llio custo- 

<lics of vacant aiThhishopncks Insl'oii.uivs, abides, |i,io.i<-s. 
cluirclips, and dignities winch aiii-crlaiii lo as; « that 
tlic.-e wardships are not be sold.] • 
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7. Heirs shaM be Tnarried without dispa- 
ragement ■*, [so as that before matrimony 
shall be contracted, those who are nearest 
to the heir in blood shall be made acquainted 
with it.] 

S. A widow, after the death of her husband, 
shall forthwith, and without any difficulty, 
have her marriage "f, and her inheritance ; nor 
shall she give any thing for her dower, or 
her marriage, or her inlieritance, which her 
husband and she held at the day of his dcatli : 
And she may remain in the capital messuage 
or mansion house of her husband, forty days 
after his death ; within which term her dower 
shall be assigned (aj. 

(a) [If it was not as&igiiod before, or unless the house 
shall be a castle ; and if she departs from the castle, there shall 
forthwith be provided for her a complete house, 'in which 
she may (l»‘ceiitly dwell, till her dower be to her assigned 
as hath been said; and she shall in the mean time have 
her^'rcasoftable Ksfover (competent maintenance) out of the 
common [Revenue.] And there shall be assigned to her 
for her dower, the tliird part of her husband’s lands, which 
were his in his life time, except she were endowed with 
less at the church door.] 


* Under his degree. 

+ Liberty to itiarry where she will. 
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9- No widow shall be destein’d * to marry 
herself so long as she lias a mind to live 
without a husband. But 3'et she shall give se- 
curity that she, will not . marry without our 
assent, if* she holds of Us; or without the 
cfonscnt of^ the lord of whom she holds, if she 
holxls of another. 

10. Neither we nor our bariiflFs f shall seize 
anyj land ;{: or rent for any debt, so long as 
there shall be chattels of the debtor’s upon 
the premises, sufficient to pay the debt (^). 
Nor sl^all the sureties of the debtor ba de-’ 
strained, so long as the principal debtor is suf- 
ficient for the pa3'ment of the debt. 

1 1 . And if tUe principal debtor fail in the 
payment of the debt, not having wherewithal to 
discharge \t(b)y then the suieties shall answer 
the debt, and, if they will, tliey shall, have 
the lands and rents of tlie debtor, until they 
shall be satisfied for the debt wjiich* they 

(a) [And that the debtor be ready to satisfy it.] 

(b ) [Or will not discharge it when he is able.] 

Compelled by seizing her goods. 

I* Sherifl’s and their oflficers. (Coke, p. 19*) 

X Previous to this grant, the king could take the body, 
lands, and goods of the debtor. (Coke, ibid.) 

paid' 
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paid for him ; unless the principal debtor can 
show himself acquitted thereof, against the , 
said sureties. 

12. [If any one Iiave borrowed ■ any thing . 
of the Jews, more or less, and ’dies before 
the debt be satisfied, there shall be no interest 
paid for that debt, so long as the heir is 
under age, of whomsoever he may hold : and 
if the debt falls into our hands, we will take 
only the chattels mentioned in tlie Charter or 
instrument.] 

r 

i;}. [And if any one shall die indebted to 
the Jews, his wife shall have her dower, and 
pay nothing of that debt; and if the deceased 
left children under age, they shall have ne- 
cessaries provided for them according to the 
tenement (or real estate) of the deceased, and 
out . of the residue the debt shall be paid; 
saving however the service of the lords. In 
like jiianner let it be with the debts due to 
other persons than Jews.] 

1+. No Scutage* or aid shall be imposed 

in’ our kingdom, unless by the common coun- 

• Military service, due to the king from the tenants in 
chief. (Rapin.) 

cil 
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cil of our kingdom, except to redeem our 
person, and to make our eldest son a knight, 
and once to marry our eWest daughter ; and 
for this •there shall onlv be naid a reasonable 
aid. 

\ 5 . [In like manner it shall be concerning 
the aids of the city of London ; and]] the 
city of London shall have. all its ancient li- 
berties and free customs, as well by land as 
by water. 

16. Furthermore, we will and grajit tUa4i 
all other Cities and boroughs, and towns ( a)^ 
and ports, shall have all their liberties and 
free customs ; and shall have the common 
council of tin; kingdom concerning the assess- 
ment of their aids, except in the three cases 
aforesaid. 

17- [And for the assessing of scutages we 
shall cause to be summoned the ^archi)ishops, 
bishops, abbots, earls, and great barons of 
the realm, singly by our letters.] 

(a) [And barons of the Cinque ports*.] 

• The Cinque porti are in the county of Kent, and have great 
privileges. (Rapin ) 

V 18. [And 
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If. [And lurtliermore, we shall cause, to 
be summoned in j^cncral by our shcrift's 
and bailifl's, all otlicrs who hold of us in 
chief*, at a cei'tain day, that is to .vay, forty 
days (before their meeting) at least, to a 
certain place; and in all letters of such 
summons, we will declare the causfc of the ' 
summons. J 

19- [And summons bcin^ thus made, the 
■business shall proceed on the day appointed, 
according to the advice of such as shall be 
present, although all that were summoned 
come not.] 

20. Wc will not for the future grant to 
any one, that he may take aid ol' his own 
frec-tenants, unless to redeem 'his body; and 
to make his eldest son a knight, and once 
to marry his eldest daughter; and for this 
there skall only be paid a reasonable aid. 

21. ^’^o man shall be distreined to perform 
more service for a knight’s fee, or other free 
tenement, than is due from thence. 

It appears by tliis articK* Ibat none but tenants in 
chief, had a right to sit in the common-council, or par- 
liament. (Kapin.) 

22. Common 
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22. Common Pleas shall not follow our 
court but shall be holclen in some certain 
place: trials upon the writs of Novel Disseisin, 
and of Mart (V Ancestor, and of Darreine Pre- 
sentment*, shall bt'. taken but in their proper 
counties, and after this manner: We, or (if we 
sjiall be out of the realm) our chief jus- 
ticiary, shall send two justiciaries through 
every county four times a*year; who, with 
the four knights chosen out of every shire 
by the people, shall hold the said assizes iti 
the county, on the day, and at the place 
appointed. 

33. And if any matters cannot be deter- 
mined on the day appointed to hold the assizes 
in each county, so many of the knights and 
freeholders as have been at the assizes afore- 

♦ A writ o( Assize of A\>vo/ Dcssi isifi lies, where a tenant, 
for ever, or for life, i.s put out aiul of his lands or 

U'liemeiils, rents, coniuum of p.i>turG, cDinmon way, or of an 
oflice, toll, Ac. that he may rt cover his ri^ht. (y. Jacob.) 
A writ ol Mort iVAnnslor is that wliu li lies where any near 
relations of a man seized «>f lands, rents, or tenements, 

and aiur his death, a stranger seizes them. A writ of 

Darntuc Vviscntmint lies, where a man or his anc^istors 
have pie^ciiletl to a church, and after it has become void, a 
stranger piesents thereto, whereby the person having right 
is di.sturbed. (/(/.) * 

V § said. 
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said, shall be appointed to decide them, as is 
necessary, according as there is more or less 
business (o). 

24. A free man * shall, nol> be' amerped for a 
small fault, but according to the degree of . 
the fault; and for a great crime, in proporr 
tion to the heinousness of it, saving to him 
his contenementf', and after the same man- 
ner a merchant, saving to him his merchan- 
dise. 

•I— 95. And a villain (d) shall be amerced after 
the same manner, saving to him his wainagej, 
if he falls under our mercy ; and none of the 
aforesaid amerciaments § shall be assessed, 
but by the oath of honest menr of the neigh- 
bourhood (c). 

(a) [Assizes of Darrknc Presentment to churches, shall be 
always taken before the justiciaries of the bench.] 

(Jby [Of any other than our own.] 

(c) [Of the county.] 

• A Freeholder. 

t TJbe means of livelihoodi such as tools, implements, &c. 

I Carts and implements of husbandry. 

^ Pecunistry punishment of an ofl'cnderi against the king, 
(Jacob,) 

9G. Earls 
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26. Earls and barons shall not be amerced 
but by their peers*, and according to the 
quality of the offence. 

27. No ecclcskistipal person shall be amer- 
ced, but according to the proportion aforesaid, 
and^not according to the value of his ecclesi- 
astical benefice. 

28. Neither a town, nor any person, shall be 
distreined to make bridges over rivers, unless 
that anciently, and of right they are bound to 

29. No sheriff, constable f, coroners, or other 
our bailiffs, shall hold pleas of the crown. 

30. [All counties, hundreds, wapentakes, 
and trethings, shall stand at the old ferm, 
without any cncrease, except in our demesne 
lands.] 

31. Tf any one that holds of us a» lay •fee, 

(«) [No river for the future shall be embanked, but what 
was embanked in the time of King Henry our grand- 
fat hor.] 

* Equals. 

t Constable of a cabtlc. Men in ancient times oi great 
gmhority. 

dies, 
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dies, and the shcrifF or our bailiff show oui 
letters-patent of summons concerning the debt, 
due to- us from tlie deceased; it sliall be lawful 
for the sheriff or our bailiff to attach and 

register the chattels of ihcdectased found upon 
liis lay-fee, to the value of the debt, by the 
view of lawfid men, so as nothing be re- 
moved until our whole debt be paid ; and the 
rest shall be left to the executors to fulfil the 
will of the deceased: and if there be nothing 
due from him to us, all the chattels shall 
remain to the deceased, save to his wife and 
children their reasonable shares. 

[If any freeman dies intestate, Iiis 

chattels shall be distributed by the hands of 
his nearest relations and friends, by view of 
the church, saving to every one his debts, 
wliicli the deceased owed.] 

• 

33. No cor-.^'^nble or br.ilift' of ours shall take 
corn*or o^her chattels of any man («), unless he 
presently gives liim money f: r it, or liath respite 
of payment from the seller (li). 

(<7) [Who i.s not ol the town where the castle is.] 

{It) [But it’ he he o) the same town, he shall pay him 

within forty days.] 


No 
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;34'. No constable shall distrein any knight 
to give money for castle-guard, if he -himself 
«hall do it in his own person, or by another 
able man, in. case he shall be hindered by any 
reasonable cause. 

'V)5. And if We shall lead him, or if we shall 
send* him into the army, he sJiall be free from 
castle-guard, for the time he shall be in the 
army, Ijy our command («). 

36. No sheriff or bailiff of ours, or any 
oilier, shall take horses or carls of any . tor 
carriage,(Z») . 

37. Neither shall fV'e or onr officei's or 
others, take any man’s timber for our castles, 
or other uses, unites by the consent of the owner 
of the timber (c) . 

.38. We will retain the lands of those ’that 

{d) [For the fee, for which he did service in the army.] 

(t) [Without paying according to llie rate anciently ap- 
pointed ; that is to say, for a cart and two horses, ten-pence 
a day ; and for a cart and three horses, fourteen-pence % 
day.] 

(c) No demesne cart of any ecclesiastical person, or knight, 
or anv ladv, shall be taken by our officers. 

are 
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are convicted of felony but one year and a day, 
and then they shall be delivered to the lord of 
the fee. 

39. Ail Weares for the^tinvi to come shall be 
demolished in the rivers Thames and Medwayj 
and throughout all England, except upon the 
sea-coast. 

40. The writ which is called PrcEcipe*, for 
the future, shall not be granted to any one of 
any tenement, whereby a freeman may lose his 
c'ause. 


4l. There shall be one measure of wine, and 
one of ale, through our whole realm ; and one 
measure of corn, that is to say, the London 
quarter ; and one breadth 8f dyed cloth and 
russets and haberjectsf, that is to say, two 
ells within the list ; and the weights shall be 
as the measures. 

‘42. 'From henceforward nothing shall be 

* The writ called Prcecipe quod reddat. It signifiee in 
general an order from the king, or some court of justice, to 
put in possession any person complaining of having been un- 
justly put out. 

t A sort of coarse cloth. 


given 
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given or taken for a writ of inquisition*, from 
him that desires an inquisition of life or limbs, 
but shall bo granted gratis, and not denied. 

43. If any one holds of us by fee-farm, or 

• • 

socage, or burgagef, and holds lands of ano- 
ther by military service, We will not have the 
wardship of the heir or land, which belongs to 
'another man’s fee, by reason of what he holds 
of Us by fee-farm, socage, or burgage: nor 
will we have the wardship of the fee-farm, so- 
cage, or burgage, unless the fee-farm is bbund. 
to perform military service. 

44. We will not have the wardship of an heir, 
nor of any land, ^hich he holds of another by 
military service, by reason of any petit serjeantg 
he holds of us, as' by the ser\nce of giving us 
daggers, arrows, or the like. 


“ A writ directed to the sheriff, to enquire w^ether#a man 
sent to prison on suspicion of murder, was committed on just 
cause of suspicion, or only out of malice. (Jacoh.) 

t To hold in Fce^-Farm, is, when there is some rent reserved 
by the lord, upon granting the tenancy. To'hold in Socage^ 
is, upon condition of ploughing the lord's land, and doing 
other offices of husblmdry. And to hold in Burgage, is, when 
the inhabitants of a borough p'.iy the king a certain rent for 
their tenemeats. 


G 
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45. No bailiff for the future shall put any 
man to his law*, (a) upon his single accu- v 
sation, without credible witnesses produced to 
prove it. 

46. No freeman shall be taken, • or impri- 
soned, or disseis’d (5), or out-law’d, or ba- 
nished, or any ways destroyed ; nor wilf we 
pass upon him, or commit him to prison, unless 
by the legal judgment of his peers, or by the 
law of the land 

Wc will no sell to no man, we will deny 
no man, nor defer right or justice. 

4S All merchants (c) sl»all have safe and se- 
cure conduct to go out of, and come into Eng- 
land ; and to stay there, and to pass, as well 
by land as by water; to buy and sell by tJic 

(a) [Not to an oath.] 

(/>) [Of hi/? freehold or liberties, or free customs.] 

(c) [Unless they be publicly prolabited.] 

* To take bis oalb. 

t Legal process, trial by a jury of equals. (Da*. Brady.) 

I By some ancient laws of England, foreign merchants 
were forbid to come into the kingdom, except in fair times, 
and were not allowed to continue therein more than Torty 
days. (Coke, p. .57 ) 


ancient 
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ancient and allowed customs, without any evil 
tolls, except in time of war, or when they shall 
be of any nation in war with us. 

49. And if there* shall *be found any such in 
our land in the beginning of a war, they shall 
be, attached, w'ithout damage to their bodies 
or goods, until it may be known unto us, or our 
chief justiciary, how our merehants be treated 
in the nation at war with us : and if ours be 
safe there, they shall be safe in our land. 

50. [It shall be lawful for the time to come^ 
for an}’^ one to go out of our kingdom, and re- 
turn safely and securely by land or by water, 
saving his allegiance to us; unless in time of 
W'ar by some short space for the common benefit 
of the kingdom, except prisoners and out-laws, 
(according to the law of the land) and people in 
war with Us, and merchants who shall be in 
such condition as is above mentioned.] 

51 . If any man. holds of any escheat, as of 
the honour of Wallingford, Nottingham, Bo- 
logne, Lancaster, or of other escheats which 
arc in our hands, and are baronies, and dies, "his 
heir shall not give any other relief, or perform 
any- other service to Us than he would to the 

G 2 baron. 
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baron, if the barony were in possession of the 
baron ; We will hold it after the same manner 
the baron held it (a). 

52 . [Those men wh'o dweljl without tne forest, 
from henceforth shall not come before our justi- 
ciaries of the forest upon summons,’ but sucK 
as are impleaded, or are pledges for any that 
were attached for something concerning the 
forest] ( 6 ). 

. 53 . We 

• 

(^) will we by reason of such barony or escheat, have 
any escheat or wardship of any of our men, unless iie that 
held the barony or escheat, held of us in chief elsewhere. 

(6) [No County-court for the future shall be holden but 
from month to month ; and where there used to be a greater 
interval, let it be so continued. Neithfjr any sheriff, or his 
bailiff, shall keep his turn in the hundred ofiener than twice in 
a year, and only in the accustomed place ; that is, once after 
Easter, and once after Michaelmas ; and the view of Frank- 
pledge shall be held after Michaelmas, without occasion^, 
and so that every one shall have his liberties, wliich he had 
and war won^ to have in the time of King Henry our grand- 
father, or such as he obtained afterwards. But the view of 
Frankpledge shall be so made, that our peace may be kepi, 
and that the ty thing be full, as it was wont to be. And the 
sheriffs shall not seek occasions!, but shall be ronUnt with 
what the sheriff was wont to have, for making his view, in 

* Without oppression. (Dr. Brady.) 

t Causes to oppress any nurn. (Jbid,) 

the 
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53. We will not make any justiciaries, con- 
stables, sheriffs, or bailiffs, but what are know- 
ing in the law of the realm, and are disposed 
duly to observe it. 

, 54. AH ^barons, who are founders of abbies, 
and have charters of the Kings of England 
for the advowson, or are entitled to it by an- 


the time of King Henry our grandfal time to 

come it shall not be lawful for any man to uis 1 md to* 
a religious house, so as to take it again, and liold it of that 
house. Nor shall it be lawful for any rei >Ub house i(f re- 
ceive hi^id, so as to grant it to him again of iIk v re^ 

ceived it, to hold of him. If any man for fuiuio i he'll so 
give his land to a religious house, and be convicted thereof, 
his gift shall be void, and the land shall hefoifeited to the 
lord of the lee*. Scutage for the future shall iu>t be taken, 
as it was used to bf taken in the time of Kin^ Henry cwir 
grandfather. [.\nd that the sheriu’ shall oppress no man, but 
be content with what he 'vus wont to hav«j.l Svi ’ag to tlic 
archbishop, bishops, abbots, priors, temple i. liosjfilallers, 
earls, barons, knights, and all otb.ers. us wcl: ecclc-dastics 
as seculars, the liberties and tree cnslonis which tluy had 
before : These being Witnesses, vS:c. 

• By holding lands of the church, the service due from the fees 
which w’cre intended for the .h. enre of the kinp^doin, v/erc uniiistly 
withdrawn ; a ?id the chief lor«’R 'Os; ^hereby the estrheats, ' ardskip^, 
reliefs, iiC, Many ways were louuu m evade tlic force oi tiii> law, 
until au etfectual stop was put thereto, by the statute of Mortnuun^ 

7 Edward II. 


dent 
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cient tenure, may have the custody of them, 
when void, as they ought to have. 

5 . 5 . All woods that have been -taken into 
the lbrests^</^ in our own tfuc, shall forth- 
with be laid out again (bj., and the like sh.all 
be done with the rivers that have boon taken 
or fenced in by us, during our reign. 

'56'. All evil customs concerning forests, war- 
rens, and foresters, warreners, slicrifTs, and 
their officers, rivers, and their keepers, shall 
fortliMith be enquired into in each county, by 
twelve knights of the same shire, cho.5en by 
the most crcdiTable persons in the same county, 
and upon oath ; and, within forty days after 
the said impicst, be utterly abolished, so as 
never to be restored (c). 

57. We will immediately give up all hos- 
tages and cng;igoiucnts, delivered unto us by our 
English subjects, as securities for their keeping 
the peacc^' and yielding us faithful service. 

(fl) [By King Ricliard onr brother.] 

(V/) [IJnkf-.s they were our demesne woods.] 

O') [No freeman for the fuiiire shall give or sell any more 
of hb land, hut so that, out of the residue, the 8ei*vice due to 
the lord of the fee may be eufliciently performed.] 

.58. We 
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68. We will entirely remove from our 
► bailiwicks the relations of Gerard de Athyes, 

;o as that .for die future they shall have no 
bailiwick in England. We will also remove 
Engelard *de Cygofty, Andrew, Peter, and 
3yon de Cancelcs, Gyon de Cygony, Geof- 
rey de Martyn and his brothers, Philip Mark 
ind his brothers, and his nephew Geoffrey, 
ind their whole retinue. 

69. And as soon as peace is restored, w'e 
will send out of the kingdom all foreign sol- 
diers, .cross-bowmen, and stipendiaries, nvlicf 
are come with horses and arms, to the injury 
of our people, 

60. If any one hath been dispossessed, or 
deprived by us without the legal judgment 
of his peers, of his lands, castles, liberties 
or right, we will forthwith restore them to 
him ; and if any dispute arises upon this 
head, let the matter be decided by the five 
and twenty barons hereafter mentioned *, for 
the preservation of the peace. 

6 ! . As 

* to Matthew Paris, p. SffS, their names were, 

thjB tarU .flf .Clare, Albemarle, Olocester, Winchester, Here- 
ford, Earl Uoger, Earl Robe^rc, Earl Marescail' junior^ Robert 

Fit/- 
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61. As for those things, of which any 
person has, without the legal judgment of his 
peers, been dispossessed or deprived, either 
by King Henry our fatlier, fOr our brother 
King Richard, and which we have in our 
hands, or are possessed by others, and we 
are bound to warrant and make good, we 
shall have a res.pite, till the term nsually al- 
lowed the croises ; excepting those things 

.about which there is a suit depending, or 
whereof an inquest hath been made by our 
ordcu, before we undertook the crusade. But 
when we return from our pilgrimage,* or if 
we do not perform it, we will immedi- 
ately cause full justice to be administered 
therein. 

62. The same respite wc shall have for dis- 
afforesting the forests, which Henry our fa- 
ther, or our brother Richard have afforested ; 
and for the wardship of the lands which arc 
in anbthef’s fee, in the sapie manner as wc 

Fitz-Walter senior, Gilbert de Clare, Eustace de Vesci, Hugh 
Bigod, Willianoede Munbray, Gilbert de Laval, Robert de Ros. 
llicliard de Perci, John Fitz-Robert, William Malet, Geoffrey 
de Say, Roger de Munbray, William de Hiintingfield, Richard 
de Muntfichet, William de Alban), the Mayor of London, and 
the Constable df Chester. 


have 
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have hitherto enjoyed, those wardships, by 
season of a fee, held of us by knight^s ser- 
vice ; and fqr the abbies founded in any other 
fee than our own^ in whiqji the lord of the 
fee claims a* right, ^nd when we return from 
our pilgrimage, or if we should not perform 
it, i^e will immediately do full justice to all 
the complainants in this behalf. 

63. No man shall be taken or imprisoned, 
upon the appeal of a woman, for the death 
of any other man than her husband. 

• 

64. All unjust and illegal fines, and all 
amerciaments imposed unjustly, and contrary 
to the law of the land, shall be entirely for- 
given, or else be Jeft to the decision of the 
five and twenty barons hereafter mentioned 
for the preservation of the peace, or of the 
major part of them, together with the afore- 
said Stephen archbishop of Canterbury, if he 
can be present, attd others whom he shall think 
fit to take along with him. And if he cannot 
be present, the business shall notwithstanding 
go on without him. But so that, if one oc 
more of the aforesaid five and twenty barons 
be plaintiffs in the same cause, they shall be 
set aside, as to what concerns this particular 

H affair ; 
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affair ; and others be chosen in their room out 
of the said five and twenty, and sworn by thb 
rest to decide that matter. 

65. If we have disseised or dispossessed the 
Welsh of any lands, liberties, or 'other things, 
without the legal judgment of their peers, 
they shall immediately be restored to them. 
And if any dispute arises upon this head, the 
matter shall be determined in the Marches, 
by the judgment of their peers. For tene- 
ments in England according to the law of 
England. For tenements in Wales according 
to the law of Wales. The same shall the Welsh 
do to Us and our subjects. 

66. As for all those thii^gs, of which any 
Welshman hath, without the legal judgment 
of his peers, being disseised or deprived, by 
King Henry our father, or our brother King 
Richard, and .which we either have in our 
hands, or others are possessed of, and we are 
obliged to warrant it ; wc shall have a respite 
till the time generally allowed, the croises : 
excepting* those things about which a suit is de- 
pending, or whereof an inquest has been made 
by our order, before we undertook the cru- 
sade. But when ‘we return, or if we stay at 

home 
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home and do not perform our pilgrimage, we 
will immediately do them full justice accord- 
ing to the laws of the Welsh, and of the parts 
afore-mentiqned. 

67 . We ‘will witWout delay dismiss the son 
of Lewelin; and all the Welsh hostages, and 
rele*ase them from the engagements they en- 
tered into with Us, for the preservation of the 
peace. 

68. We shall treat with Alexander King ol 
Scots, concerning the restoring of his sisttfrs 
and hostages, and his right and liberties,* in' 
the same form and manner as we shall do to 
the rest of our barons of England ; unless* by 
the engagements which his father William late 
King of Scots Ifeth entered into with us it 
ought to be otherwise; and this shall be left 
to the determination of his peers in our 
court. 

69 . All the aforesaid customs and lib'ferties 
which we have granted, to be holden in our 
kingdom, as much as it belongs to us towards 
our people; all our subjects, as tvell clergy 
as laity, shall observe as far as they are con- 
cerned, towards their dependents. 

h*2 
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70. And whereas, for the honour of God, 
and the amendment of our kingdom, and for 
quieting the discord that has arisen between 
Us and our barons, we have granted all the 
things aforesaid; willing to^ render them firm 
and lasting, we, do give a*hd grant bur subjects 
the following security; namely, that the ba- 
rons may choose five and twenty barons of 
the kingdom, whom they think convenient, 
who shall take care, with all their might, to 
‘hold and observe, and cause to be observed, 
the peace and liberties we have granted them, 
and by this our present Charter confirmed. So 
as that if we, our justiciary, our bailiffs, or 
any of our officers, shall in any case fail in. 
the performance of them, towards any per- 
son ; or shall break through any of these ar- 
ticles of peace and security, 'and the ofifence is 
notified to four barons, chosen out of the five 
and twenty afore-mentioned, the said four ba- 
rons shall repair to Us, or our justiciary if 
we are out of the realm, and laying open the 
grievance, shall petition to have it redressed 
without delay ; and if it is not redressed by 
Us, or, if we should chance to be out of the 
realm, if 4t is not redressed by our justiciary, 
within forty days, reckoning from the time 
it has been notified to Us, or to our justiciary 

if 
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if we should be out of the realm ; the four 
barons aforesaid shall lay Uie cause before the 
rest of the five and twenty barons ; and the 
said five, and twenty barons, together with the 
community of the wbol^ kingdom, shall distrain 
and distress l^s atl the ways possible ; namely, 
by seizing our castles, lands, possessions, and 
In any other manner they can, till the grievance 
is redressed according to their pleasure, saving 
harmless our own person, and the poi-son of our 
queen and children ; and when it is redressed, 
they shall obey Us as before. 

7 J. And any person whatsoever In thtf 
kingdom may swear that he will obey the 
orders of the five and twenty barons afore- 
said, in the execution of the premises, and that 
he will distress Us, jointly with them, to the 
utmost of his power; and we give public and 
free liberty to any one that will swear to them, 
and never shall hinder any person from taking 
the same oath. 

72 . As for all those of our subjects, who will 
not, of their own accord, swear to join the five 
and twenty barons, in distreining and distres- 
sing us, we will issue our order to make them 
take the same oath, as aforesaid. 


73. And 
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73. And if any one of the five and twenty 
barons dies, or goes out of the kingdom, or is 
hindred any other way, from putting the things 
aforesaid in execution, the rest of the, said five 
and twenty barons ma,y choose another in Ijis 
room, at their discretion, who shall be Sworn in 
like manner, as the rest. 

74. IiT all things that are committed to the 

charge of these five and twenty barons, if, 
when they are all assembled together, they 
should happen to disagree about any matter; 
or some of them, when summoned, will not 
‘or' cannot come, whatever is agreed upon, or 
enjoined by the major part of those who are 
present, shall be reputed as firm and valid, as 
if all the five and twenty had given their con- 
sent, and the aforesaid five anvl twenty shall 
swear, that all the premises they shall faithfully 
observe, and cause with all their power to be 
observed, / 

75. And we will not, by ourselves, or others, 
procure any thing, whereby any of these con- 
cessions and liberties be revoked, or lessened; 
and if any sueh thing be obtained, let it be null 
and void: neither shall we ever make use of it, 
either by ourselves, or any other. 


76. And 
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76. And all the ill-will, anger, and malice, 
that hath arisen between us and our subjects, 
of the cU'rgy and laity, from the first breaking 
out of the di'^ensiovi botween us, we do fully 
remit, and forgiv^. Moreover, all trespasses 

* occasioned bv the said dissension, from Easter in 
tlie sixteen l' v ear of our reign, till the restora- 
tion of peace and tranquillity,^ we hereby entirely 
remit, to all, clergy as well as laity, and as far 
as in Us lies, do fully forgive. 

77. We have moreover granted them* our 
letters-patent testimonial of Stephen lord arch-* 
bishop of Canterbury, Henry lord archbishop of 
Dublin, and the bishops aforesaid, as also of 
Master Pandulph, for the security and conces- 
sions aforesaid.* 

78. Wherefore we will, and firmly enjoin, 
that the church of England be free, and that 
all men in our kingdom, have and hold, all the 
aforesaid liberties, rights, and concessions, truly 
and peaceably, freely and quietly, fully and 
wholly, to themselves and their heirs, of Us and 
our heirs, in all things and places Tor ever, as is 
aforesaid. 

79. It is also sworn, rfs well on our part, as 


on 
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on the part of the barons, that all the things 
aforesaid shall faithfully and sincerely be ob- 
served. 

/ 

Given under our hand in the p^esdnce of •the wit- 
nesses above-named., and manj) otherq, in the 
Meadow called Runingmede, between Win - 
delesore and Stanes, the \6th day of June, in 
the nth year of bur reign. 

o So as we are first acquainted therewith, 

or our justiciary, if we should not be in Eng- 
land. 


o And in the same manner, about ad- 
ministering justice, deafibresting the forests, let' 
ting them continue. -> 

t 

— Either in England or Wales.— 

. • . F6r ever. — 

There are two Copies of the above Charter in the Cotto- 
. nian librar;/, which are as old as the time of King John. One 
has the broad Seal, and both appear to be written by the same 
hand. That which hath no Seal, hath two slits at the bottom, 
from which, without doubt, originally hung two Seals. The 
words at the end«nf the Charter beginning with, So,” and 
ending with “ For ever,” are placed in the like manner in the 
original, and referred to by the same marks. 


BILL 



BILL OF BIGHTS. 


. THB 

• DECLARATION OF RIGHTS 


OF THE 

PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, 

Made by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and the Commons, assembled at Westminster, 
assented to and confirmed by WILLI A*M, 
Prince of Orange, and the Princess MA*RV, 
previous to the offer made them of the Crown, 
by the Convention, February 13, 1689. 

"y^HEREAS tjje late King James the Second, 
by the assistance of divers evil counsellors, 
judges, and ministers employed by him, did en- 
deavour to subvert and extirpate the Protestant 
religion, and the laws and liberties of this king- 
dom ; by assuming and exercising a power of 
dispensing with, and suspending of laws, with- 
out consent of parliament ; by committing and 
prosecuting divers worthy prelates„for humbly 
petitioning to be excused from concurring to 
the said assumed power ; by issuing, and caus- 
ing to be executed, a commission under the 

T great 
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great seal, for erecting a court called The Court 
of Com^Wslooers for Ecclesiastical Causes ; by 
levying money for and to the use of the crown, 
by pretence of prerogatil^c, for other time, and 
in other manner, than the s^ne was granted 
by parliament ; by raising and keeping a stand* 
ing army ^thin this kingoom in timb bf peace, 
without consent of parliament, and quartering 
soldiers contrary. to law ; by causing divers good 
.subjects, being Protestants, to be disarmed, at 
the 'Same time when Papists ^ere both armed 
and employed contrary to law ; by violating 
the freedom of election of members to serve in 
liarliament; by prosecutions in the Court of 
King^s Bench for matters and causes cognizable 
only in parliament; and by divers other arbitrary 
and illegal courses. And whereas, of late years, 
paffial, corrupt, and unqualined persons have 
been returned and served on juries in trials, and 
particularly divers jurors in trials for high treason, 
which were not freeholders; and excessive ball 
hath been required of persons committed in cri- 
minal casbs, to elude the benefit of the laws made 
for the liberty of the subjects,; and excessive fines 
have been imposed ; and iflegail and cruel punish- 
ments infli6tcd ; and several grants and promises 
ma^e of fines and forfeitures, before any convic- 
tion or judgment against the persons upon whom 

the 



the same were to be levied. All which are ut- 
terly and directly contrary to the known laws 
and statutes, and freedom of this realm. 

And whereas ^le ijaid late King James' the Se- 
cond having abdicated the government, and the 
throne being thereby vacant, his Highness the 
Prince of Orange (whom it hath pleased Al- 
mighty God to make the gloriofls instrument of 
delivering this kingdom from popery and arbi- 
trary power) did, by the advice of the Lords spi-* 
ritual and temporal and divers principal perscins 
of the Commons, cause letters to be written tV> the 
lords spiritual and temporal, being Protestants, 
and other letters to the several counties, cities, 
universities, boroughs, and cinque-ports, 'for the 
chusing of such jpersons to represent them, as 
were of right to be sent to parliament, to meet 
and sit at Westminster upon the twenty-second 
day of January, in the year 1689, in order to 
such an establishment, as that their religion, laws, 
and liberties smight hot again be in /langer of 
being subverted. UpOh which letters, elections 
having been accordingly made ; and thereupon 
the Lords spiritual and temporal, ah4 Commons, 
pursuant to their several letters and elections, 
being now assembled in a full and free repre- 
sentative of this nation, talking into their most 

I S serious 
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serious consideration the best means for attaining 
the ends aforesaid, do in the first place (as their 
ancestors in like case have usually done) for vin- 
dicating and asserting their ancient fights and 
liberties; declare, ' < 

t' ' 

1. That the pretended power of suspending 
laws, or execution of laws, by regal authority, 
without consent of parliament, is illegal. 

9. That the pretended power of dispensing 
wiA laws, or the execution of laws, by regal 
aythgiity, as it hath been assumed and exer* 
cised of late, is illegal. 

3 . That the commission for erecting the late 
court of Commissioners for Ecclesiastical Causes, 
and all other commissions and courts of the 
like nature, are illegal and pernicious. 

4. That the levying of money for or to the 
use of ^ the^ crown, by pretence of prerogative, 
without grant of parliament, for longer time, 
or in any other manner than the same is or 
shall be granted, is ill^al. 

d. That it . is the right of the subjects to 

petition 



petition the king, and all commitments and pro- 
secutions for such petitioning, are illegal. 

6. That * raising and keeping a standing 
army witljin th^ kingdom in time of peace, 
unless it be with the consent of parliament, is 
against law. 

7. That the subjects which .are Protestants, 
may have arms for their defence, suitable to 
their condition, and as allowed by law. 

8. That elections of members of parliajndht 
ought CO be free. 

9. That the freedom of speech, and debates 
or proceedings in parliament, ought not to be 
impeached or questioned in any court or place 
out of parliament. 

10. That excessive bail ought not to be re- 

quired, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel 
and unusual punishments inflicted. • • 

1 1 . That jurors ought to be duly empanelled 
and returned, and jurors which pass upon men 
in trials of high treason ought to be freeiiolders. 


19. That 
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IS. That dll grants and promises of fines and 
forfeitures of particular persons, before con- 
viction, are illegal and void. 

13. And that, for redress of all grievances, and 
for the amending, strengthening, and preserving 
of the laws, parliaments ought to be held fre- 
quently. 

r 

And they do claim, demand, and insist upon 
all and singular the premises, as their undoubted 
rights and liberties. And no declarations, judg- 
'mentss doings, or proceedings, to the prejudice 
of the people in any of the said premises, ought 
in any wise to be drawn hereafter into conse- 
quence or example. To which demand of their 
rights they are particularly encouraged by the 
declaration of his Mighness the Prince of Orange, 
as being the only means for obtaining a full re- 
dress and remedy therein. 

Having therefore an entire confidence, that his 
said Highness the Prince of Orange will perfect 
the deliverance so far advanced by him, and will 
still preserve them from the violation of their 
rights, which'they have here asserted, and froni ail 
other attempts upon their religion, rights, and li- 
berties ; .the Lords spiritual and temporal, assem- 
bled 



bled at Westminster, do resolve, X^at Wilwam 
and Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, be, 
and be declared King and Queen of England, 
France, and Ireland, and the dominions there- 
unto belongingj to hold -the crown and royal 
dignity of the said* kingdoms and dominioiis to 
them the ‘said Prince and Princess, during their 
lives and the life of the survivor of them ; and 
that the sole and full exercise of the regal power 
be only in, and executed by the said Prince of 
Orange in the names of the said Prince jin^ 
Princess during their joint lives ; and after their 
decease the said crpwn and royal dignity pf’the 
said kingdoms and dominions to be to th’e heir ' 
of the body of the said Princess ; and for default 
of such issue, to the Princess Anne of Denmark, 
and. the heirs of her body; and for default of 
such issue, to tHe heirs of the body of the said 
Prince of Orange. 

And the said Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
commons, do pray tlw said Prince and Princess 
of Orange .to accept the same accordfngl^. And 
that the oaths hereafter mentioned be taken by 
all persons of whom the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy might be required by 1^, instead , of 
them ; and that the said oal3fS pf dll^iaiice and 
supremacy be abrogated. 


i, A . B , 
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I, A. B, do sincerely promise and swear, 
That 1 will be faithful and bear true allegiance 
to their majesties, King William and Queen 
Mary. So help me God. 

It A.B. do swear, That I do from my heart ab> 
hor, detest, and abjure, as impious and hefe* 
tical, this damnable doctrine and position — That 
princes excommunicated or deprived by the 
Pope, or any authority of the see of Rome, may 
be deposed or murdered by their subjects, or any 
other whatsoever. And I do declare. That no 
foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or poten- 
tate,' hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, 
power, superiority, pre-eminence, or authority 
ecclesiastical or spiritual, within this realm. 

So help me God. 


FINIS. 


ItiatMito.llACDOirAlD tad SQIT, 
40 . fair. 
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PREFACE 


I'HE epistolary style is chosen, to avoid the 
necessity of following a continued traiii< of. ar- 
gument. Few people can be brought to close 
reasoning by any device ; and attention is ex- 
cited more easily’thau kept up. If 1 am tedious, 
it is not because 1 am prolix, but because the 
natural ardour of my reader carries him before 
me. May I be tedious to a thousand such ! 
There are events enough in life, without these 
that are* ^ssing, onfwhich we may be cold and 
indifferent, formal and. systematic. 




LETTERS 


ADDRESSED TO 

LORD L’IVERPOOL, 


AND 

THE PARLIAMENT. 


Clementior certe cst pastor qut lapum necat quam qui scrvat i rer, 
qui sont<!bi carnifici tradil quam qui cripit. Si uecas^ nniiis nece* inno* 
ccntis muUos morti eripis : sin parcis, quia et istum su4 impunitate et 
alios paris impunitatisspc, adquocivis scelus patraiidum audaciores facisi 
innocuos postea iniiumeros illornm manibus interficis. Nempe quo8« 
dam necare dementia est $ quosdam servare, crudelitas. 

• Yindidm eontra Tyrannos, Qutestioy;JlI. 


LETTER I. 

I KNOW hot whether your Lordship will read 
theSs0 letters ; but ^have the confidence to as- 
*ert that, if you do, you may gain as much in 
wisdom as you expend ip time. Precious and 

irretrievable. as time is, it is better it should 

f-’ 

be deducted, or lost, from any occupation, how- 



ever active,. however momentous, ithan that sys- 
tems should be hastily adopted, or treaties 
signed, which may entail wars, calamities, and 
disgraces, both on our ehi|,dreb aud^jpur re- 
motest posterity. 

I am conscious, that the weight and value of 
opinions depend less on what is delivered than 
^ where; that many things have appeared in 
pamphlets, and have been tbrgotteii in a week, 
which, hat^^ey been uttered by a successful 
minister, or a clamorous leader of opposition, 
would have been | 5 uo,te(l as most pro, found, and 
eloqnent. I wish to be estimated by i>o other 
standard than the truth of my ob^rvations, 
l^iall be contented if it. is acknowledged by ho- 
nest and wise men, that I express l^nglish sen- 
timenl;? ii\,, English language. Nothing seenoys 
more easy, yet nothing is j|ore r^g., ^ yflfcvQf 
jifrote a pamphlet 1 1 belong td no party, no fac- 
tion^ no no coterie ; 1 pp^ss no |eat in 
jParlinm^i^l^brevct or by puriMiase. 1 can af- 
ford to,Jhve without it; b-ut Lcanuot afii^rd that 
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vast accumdiatiod of taxes which will arise 
from another war, if, after our experience, we 
conclude another probationary peace, and enter on 
a new cptiree ot experiments, with all our instru- 
ments unscrewed, and all our phials evaporated^- 
> 

If your Lordship should not iiave the Ifelsiire 
or the inclinatidn to peruse these letters, it may 
perhaps be sufficient to fulfil my hopes, if you 
will ask yourself the following short questio’ns. 
1 think you will answer them as I h^ve-done; 
that we shall differ only iu the process of their 
operation on our minds, not at all in theresult. 

t,l. Cannot we, at the present time, reduce 

T; 

the power of France within such limits, as may 
secure us from future wars against that country, 
and as may secure both that country aild ours 
from pe||>^uai privlHipiis and animosities? 

2. ijnless We do it now, is ther^Hle slightest 
probability that so favorable an oj^ortuoity will 
recur %t any futuw^riod. 
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3. Is not the death, or perpetual imprison- 
ment, of Bonaparte requisite for this end ? Is it 

C 

not desirable both to France and England ? Has 
he any claim or any hold on the a^'fFections of the 
French or of the English ? 

4. IfF ranee wAs powcnul enough, at the ac- 
cession of Louis XIV. to conquer, in different 
campaigns, so many provinces,- as at last, with 
their united strength, en-abled her to menace the 
existence of every, State in Europe, to influence 

I 

every Goyernment^ and indped, ^unless the eJe- 
menfy Had conspired against her, to subvert every 
onerff is it not requisite, for tli'e^/pdependenco 
and' safety of all nations, that the exiewfc^f 
IFrance shall not exceed, </< fartJu»t, her limits at 
his accessioi%? 

6. If anreffeinifKite with 

•for a mlnisl^, could alarm aiiv disquiet all Eu> 
fo^, and^lld seiz^i,8everal df her richoi| pro- 
vinces, vr<^^ilirdiy two-thirds ^f vvliat, uccord^i 
ing to^lboia^ropGsitions of ppi^etatesuicp, is in 
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future to be considered as France, will not Bona^ 
parte. 

Inured to blood, and niwrscd in scenes of woe,” 

f 

a defeaifed, it is trile, but more often a fortunate, 
General bp equally able to extend his territory, 
and to renew the calamities he has brousjht so re- 
peatedly on Europe ? 

(i. lias he not reduced to misery and desola- 
tion ^the greater part of the Continent? Has^be^ 
not destroyed more than one million of her inha- 
bitants 1 Has he not declared that the conquest 
of Holland is necessary to hiS posscssion'of Bel- 
gium ? IlaS'he not also had the impudciroe to 
tirjfeaten that, if he could not possess, and keep 
possession of, England, he would, howeviSr, 
make it intolerable to live in. 


7. for^^i^Mm the death of so many, ^ 

and of our bravest ^en; the rui|^‘6fso many, 
and4)f our most' industrious; ifiS^^ake him a 
free present of all our contributions for the last 
twe ntv all tWe effects we can mort* 

gagelSSrtlie next centhry*; Jf we perniit to 
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hold a festival of blood at our expence, whenever 
,it pleases him to proclaim’ it, is it not enough 
Must we add to our 1 beraiity from the ruin and 
l^tinctiou of our neighbours ? Idave-j we any 
right to be parties in the surrender of .the Nether- 
lands ? Is it because they have alw'ays been dis- 
tinguished for their" Bravery, t|)eiG.tjPreedou;\,and 
their Religion, that we should deliver them up, 
bound hand and foot, to a Deserter, an Usurner. 
and an .Atheist? 

ifa$ not France, as hi|{l^y ip 1783 as in 
loicu'Wfs she npjti,a|||^ppy with a/ami7y of 
tweptj^four millions as with ap hitMishment of 
fortjl^ If ahe was not, whether js.the pride 
Fiance or the security England the proper^ 
object for ourtj^resent consideratioij ? 

9. Can w«, witlji IBrisdon^^f^Witb leave 

a more naipaj|>us population on a more extende(| 
terrilory te’^l^ce, than is pos^sed by ^ of 
the (Ui^ce»<^tdbes? 


MvJcuai»I conceive^these sinp mpin %’4:2«aoat 
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artd those which spring immediately from under 
them, to, admit no other than one and the same 
answer frotn oil mankind. 1 sent the letters, 

which*ft»lldiCv ihis,* in which they are discussed 

• • 

naOre at lar^e^ tO the Editor of the Courier, on 
the twentieth Of October. The succession of 
great events, i»r*perhaps a diversity of opinion in 
the Editor and his party, have prevented their 
piiblicatioii’?* All the arguments occurred to me 
long before ; but, whether to me or to b^h^rs 
first, I cannot tell: I wish it had been to your 
Lordship, Thtey hali^ pa^s^id into thfe hands of 
sohie few politicians, d^Won^e feW literary men, 
without any anxiety ‘of mjtie for the of 

flilqaence, of enei^y, or even of originaffty. 
Qft the tramti^ry j I colloid wish nothing I havh 
written to be considered as more fhan a simple, 
or less than a momeatous truth ; 1?nd I would 
rather all thought as 1 do* hefor* 

me, and expressed Its seutimenfffi^rth much 
morlt^igour amt animation. 

Some, who hafe ,iiead fhese letters, declare 
*tha?*fffi^S^rtainlj^ Werfe #Htten ah 
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others fix the stigma on an inhabitant of Wale*. 
Your Lordship will attend to neither of these 
judges^ and will regard not the Author, but the 
arguments. These, I presume, t)eaf HO charac- 
teristic of the nations to which, they ere attributed. 

A worthy man has wounded my pride a..little, 
-by ascribing my arguments to. a combination of 
those gentlemen, whom the goodnature, the 

M 

discernment, ^nd the perseverance of Lady Hol- 
land, has at last instructed to make a distinc- 
tion, in the right»j)lace, xioill and shall; 

and'^if^o, under beT'^ti^lhan, have also made no 
in^tO^iiderable progress in the Management c^.a 
sihter fork> 1 am informed hy aoprvant of mfi^, 
lift correspondent with one in that family, 
they have nott,broken a plate nor overturned a 
tureeiY theiib last Ihree months; arfd4liat he does 
not mention tbis^om anifVissire tohmisr of Itis 
kinsmeD.,,ih^ to show thail' a ^od table is sure 
tojirocki^S^od manners, and.$yen where you 
would lea|t expect them. 


l^a])| nothing of jtheir priicipleSi^sf^I-^inow 
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notwhat they are ; but their voicp -is at once so 
feeble and so elevated, their language so sordid, 
and yet so ostentatious, that they remind me of 
whatever is most* incongruous to any of the 
sgnses : ot bulky animals with birds' beads, (the 
only remains of antiquity to which indeed they 
bear any resemblance) and of Rttar of roses from 
some cheap shop, refreshed and -renovated by 

m 

the fumes of sulphur. They are purgent ; but 
it is the pu^nce that arises from the re^y^ last 
stage o( putridity. 

These are your enatfSdes I am not, These 
w^ld be your ToUowers : I would not. i^was 
tH»first to abjure the party of the whigs, 

be the liM to abjure the principles. Whe#f 
the letders had broken all their promises to the 
natibn|( shewn their niter i^jeapifciiy to 
iAanag#4ts affaifl^i^nd their inclination to 
crouch before the etiemy, I permitfed my heart, 
aftetiSOme struggles, to subside, repose in 
the cool of this redection. Let them escape : 
it IS onlyUhe nation that ever draped 

’Tu^' icaMeoess td*the scadbld. 
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LETTER !l. 

( 

Writers have often mtlde^ a'llistinotion, in 
the very midst of party zeal, between the events 
of the day, and those which, .'tkiiStheir opinion, 
were more likely to interest.foture generatioiUT. 
Our age, which has abolishcd'so satiny distinc- 
tidns.of less moment, has at last abolished this ; 

ft * 

and the evehts <of the day, and the «|dtNmtages 
which bur statesmen ms^ 'dhllve fhom them, 
will^^rbaps be ef- 4 aaui|^n^pbrtance to posterity, 
th^flby that havje occucredin this country s^Qpe 
tt#establishiiient of ohristhinityw^ i 

To speculftteon the futurej is jppiMmoi^to thb 
minds silj^i sos^e confine their ^jfipl^tiohs to 
their own advaatages, 8 oai 8 |^ the pr » i i | ^t>^r 
glory of tht^ country, anil otfaiers extend them 
to the i'§iii|j|||Bt interests m^kind. Ol^ the 
firl^ it is .pxpedient to es^ nothing : the latter 
two parties are to be>com|iei||ied, a<^ording to 
tl|e.m€9|()8 they a<kg>t fcN^jjlte j^nofagsAivff^t 
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their tenets. But some events are so stupend- 
ous, that the wise and simple, the active and in- 
dolent, men of pleasure and^ religious men, make 
the same inquiry^ anyd almost with the same so- 
licijtude, be the remit?'* Something 

we must have to direct -us, and something to 
rest upon in th^fogress of ou» pursuits. .Fond 
as^pvery man is of indulging in conjectures, and 
particularly iiU^hqse which he himself has raised 

up from the foundation, 1 think it safer tp be 
<% * • 
guided iq my opinion of what is likely to occur, 

by the indicatiot^ <«f ^ose wln^touch the very 

springs, and who regulat^^^ fares human ppwer 

can do so, the umchmery of politics. 

pr'tl^iple I shall exat||me the declaration of Loud 

Ca^t^ereagh ; freely, as becomes an Englishman 

decorpjuj^ly, as becomes a gentlem^p; and, to the 

best of my jud^^nt, narrowly and inj^at^-ly, as 

becomes li'politiciai^llMBfd a scholar. 1. presume 

then to form no opinioh of my own the plan® 

and intentions oi>our government : 4|^ount no 

hippogrif, and cobtend with no chimera. 

Tn''4ho^^ech dt Lord j;;astlereagh^n the 
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augmentation of ihc army from the militia,* the 
principal expression is liable to serious misun- 
derstanding, and not at all the less so for being 
several times repeated. I shall transcrilie it as it 
Jirst appears, from the LondonPachet of" the twelfth 
of November; a paper, in my opinion, written 
with more purity, and conduetS^with tbore im- 
partiality tlian any other. 

‘♦It had followed that, oecanse our excr- 
ons were limited, progressive, and accord- 
ing to the naihral pow^li of nfan, that we 
gone on pto^M^velp, to successes and 
viciiries, lie 4vas satined that' in so doing we 
’%d done well, and thaa’^he' resources M^he 
country had grown instead of bfeJfig diminish^; 
because the energies of the J^tintry had not 
been* sadificed^by any untiathral4^tpnsion ‘of 
our power whafinbever.’** 

Pfd^l^Kfkm was never the nnsnlt of Uk^latton ; 
but ft is trim enough that we havd*jgone on pro- 
^essivelp, because' our ^|Wions ilere5jbrpgres- 
sive. ^ should rather havil^ttribuTfcdnrtitrwn- 
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fused and turbid sentence to a certaia country- 
man of his, who so constantly announces in the 
public prints that he is coming again iiito office, 
had I ngl jcsad it fn a paper where the debates are 
given correttly, aud where his Lordship’s party 
and principles are never misrepresented. It is 
not, however, my intention to pry for petty 
faults in the language of an eloquent and able 
man ; but I must remark that, where a m^’s 

aims or reasonings are clear and definite,, h's 

• • 

language is rarely otherwise ... The natural pow- 
ers of mad &rm ad^|tt link of, connexion with 
the subject. Tiie first aaj||^p]ie meaning oftithe 
words, is the phys^^l pf^wer of the creature map: 
tb^l^^l^t is — by drppp^g a little our attention 
from tbe word «i^ra^'~-t4e general powers which 
hepossMses,both by the principles of his growth, 
and by the iitoJfl^ndrgies whicli he ha||facq«ired, 
from ^ situation a^iris exertions in society. 

Inst^d of “ the natural powers. his 

lliordship evidently means the rnilikay power of 
the 
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PoUti^idns can seldom talk like philo$o|4iers 
wi^ any safety, or act like them with any suc> 
cess. There is a certain species, or rather a cer- 
tain stage, of refinement, |llc^''rejeetis plain lan- 
guage ; but the perfection of true refinement is 
to appreciate it justly. Upo&’this foundation, 
and upon this only, rests sovore^n and consum- 
mate eloquence. The thunderbolts of Demoat- 
benes and Pascal, men without ‘any third in 
vigour and purity of expression, Were not forged 
in the caverns of Etna, nor anvill^ out by 
giants. Commhn minds, lUd' among these are 
sotifeVery learned^ VtiMl^er* what there is about 
writers, to strike lo forfcibly. The iel^ret 
illhis : they throw aside'et^Sy thiog that ob(t||cts 
their force, and look steadfly'beRil^ they stifikq. 


' 1 wdshlftTseea little moit bhth In 

the style and in%e couns^S of out 
There is a ^de d^ffgrence between the extension 
o^lpovIrer^Pd the exertion of tb|p. An idler may 
ixtend his arms when he yawns, wi&lr than a pu* 
y '-fighti. It. a{||hirs tohae Ih'at our 



pOWfiT, if not top much extended, has been often 
extended in a wrong direction, and that it has not 
been exerleU so constantly and regularly, as was 
requisitetlM‘its fa^jkh and vigour. In estimating 
oPr successes, I must confess I attribute more 
to the climate pf itussi^, than to the counsels of 
11 the cabinets^i^ Europe. Eor twenty yc^rs, 
every qne was equally swayed by blind passions 
and lame coqiMsel^. In all governments, and af all 
times, the passions both mislead and debilitate; 
but enei^ is true wisdom. It never varies* in 
its cssencq; it varii||t in its application inces* 
santly. It has, however,|;q||e great channel* end 
riiiljs into no othes^.uptii this be full. Our enpmy 
is ]^^ce.*What pQtt^|i of France? Her arn^y, 
Whaf raises tbl|p>arm]ri what supports it; what 
it in motion ; what gives it its direction ? 
Bonaparte. ^ him, then, 6hP||)d all our^ 

ej9^0^lt^ade ince^j|atly ; even if he had con^ 
mitted no cruelties against our coi^^tiymen : if 
he had imprisoned, if he had assass|^||ied, none 
of them; if^aptain Wright were Still living^ 
the glory of his glgrlous pcofession; if 
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never been extended on the rack; if heii,.jb%d 
never called on his beloved country to think, 
amidst her victories, on his captivity, and to 
avenge bis unmerited and ffjwel .d^^tb. We 
fight against Bonaparte, and- have been fight- 
ing against him, until nnore ^than OD,e gene- 
ration of warriois has passed, \es, we 

are permitted to fight, but weHGnust not attempt 
. to dethrone him. He calls hims^ sacred ; we 
hold him so. We must not even interfere in 

t 

his* government, because it mighty j0tate the 
French! Is this the langu^e of tl^/eloquent 
an# afdent Burke? ^re these the maxims, of 
bint, who is fantastically , called “ the .,gci|t 
^atesman now no mo|e;^’„/‘.jJ^e heavi^-j^rn 
minister?” Prove that youjbeliifvf in the, divi- 
nity of hjs descent, by believing^in the in||Di- 
ratioq,, oc^t least in the wiido|{^ cjlf hle^coun' 
sels.. He coult^^ot do what, 
done. Heseonti^ed wit^ the torrent of lava ; 
•yfn tra|upe on the scattered cindera. The 
^pjudatioaof France is exhautted<% This is the 
authm^ic of.politioiai^. r Three hundred 
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extinct, three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand prisoners, in the space of twelve months. 
Neither exchequer nor cqnscription can repair 
these losses. Tlie vyildernesses of a vast nation 
wail aloud with them: her neighbours fly from 
her, as udder the ban of God. Yet we are to 
treat with delteacy, and approach with caufton, 
a most insolent and ferocious band of robbers. 
If we really ffeel, oV ought to feel, any res^ot- 

for the French character, a character which. th*e 

• • 

manly ’Bnglish held.evcr in sovereign contempt, 
long beforfe its i^ttenitess lost the varnish that 
covered if we 'really' do however feel respfect 
Of^^derness for % people* so 'prostituted to atf 
the most hideous forths of tyranny, one aftfer 
ahothOr, let t^'^l&si^'them to reassert the com- 
mit dignity of our nature, and to»pour their 
vehgElthfOT on dw cwnroon enemy. lf*we leave' 
hlh con^iiests, if we leave him aO' 
latge a tetritoiy as that with which lErtuis XIV 
conquered' Alsace and a part of the iS^il^rlands, 
Will not be reconquer whatever he has iost y 
Shull we be'^fOnronted: vrith ah expi^ 

c 
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men|ai pe,ace? Shall \ve ever be able to 
one,of another kind, with a wretch so perfidious 
and remorseless? The million of human lives 
ivhich he has sacrificed to his ambition, demand^ 
his life: eternal justice demands it% What! 
shall we fight only until he consents to ex- 
change some stopc walls for some sugar-planta- 
tiolis, and throws down the bag of horse-beans 
tliaY he holds up against our co^ee? .What 
scofis, what bitter ' scorn would Lord Chatham 
■^ijo one can mistake the Lord Chatbafn I mean) 
pour fqrtli against England, crouchi|jg from an 
^foyation to which she never rose b.efore, down 
to,a;degradation to wbicja.the united world 
not reduce her! We ne^|^ hay,f pomp^p^mise^ 
with crime : w'e never w^rtpd against so 

foul and pu^jlanimous a crimint^ Sh^l| 
contejnpyjde faction, which jco^l^ jpci^|\p^r/jop- 
duct a \uar, nQ|, preserve .a^ peat^,^ to 

set limits, tp o.ul^ejKei^tionf andpur pntJjqsiaK^fp ? 
Sl^ajll thg|4\lvho felt.^tjheir sugjsfiority .tp.ji, in 
ti^jiidftjpf fhejr,jreyer§cs^,jl;>ol^,>j\ abilities ^nd 



fcjr ‘joining hands with it? Shall they not rather 
pursue that policy to which thqy-ascribe the 
renovation of our prosperity, and demand, as 
their po^e’rful leader would have dictated,' 
“ jndemnity for the past and security for the 
future?” If the power of France witliinits an- 
cient limifs, and under its mrfet dissolute and 
effeminate kings, was enough to threaten and 
disturb the Whole continent of Europe, and ul- 
timately (as we have seen) to subjugate it, ‘Will 
you peririit such a nation to retain an accession 
of strength, torn by perfidy and violence from 
our confe'derates and allies, and residing in the 
banffs of a tyrant; who hath incessantly stalkifd 
forward frotri usXirpatlon to usurpation! You 

shew alacrity ‘"^ougti' in enterprises in which 

*1 * 

th'e'p?*dple second you reluctantly. Will you 
8hfew^dfte*wh^^ the quarrel is as much theirs 
as ytrals’?^1s this a'^uiheient reason for what 
yon are pleased to call your niodera^on ? “ We 
are' not to tneddle,” my Lord Castlefd^h saj's, 
** with that great amt powerful country itself-*' 
Why not? Has' mKvthat great and powetf^i 



couoi^ meddled with every other? Is she not 
g^eat and povvetful, because she has done so? 

f 

i& it not lawful in all warfare, is it not expedient, 
nod in our own power at present, to chastise 
aggressions, to avenge injuries ; and is not a se- 
veif and signal retribution the surest guard against 
their recurrence?' I am astonished at so pacific 
and soft a declaration: I am in consternation at 
^uch a dereliction of duty, as indepd it appears- 
me, from a man so brave and honourable as 

€ 9 

Lord Castiereagh. I am certain he would en- 

counter the danger of instant death| to rescue 

an^ uttnr stranger, if be beheld him exposed to 

such cruelties and ind^nitics, as Bona|iiBrte 

hath inflicted on many hundred thousands of 

the bravest and l>e8t among mankind. It is not 

the language of his heart; it is not the counsel 
** J *T ^ ijfl T u 

of his understanding; it is not the. system be 

r '■ . i ‘ ' / ' ‘f , 't'TM.' , t 

will follow. If |ie sho^l^f^tbe cries of ^ttioos 
i^reciresse^ wi^sog^d for ever in his ears, 
tfo sarcasms of that profligate and de- 

t ^ ^ i I \ t If " 

gnyfedcrew, which no one in the gaming-house 
jlt^npw ?«o^igh ^atL and no ons^ 



the tavern is shameless enough to fbllow. Would 
it not, without all this, be enough to recollectj 
and receive no {Measure from, the unrivalled elo- 
quence of his departed friend? He Iras long been 
without a competitor, in the House of Com- 
mons: he is now without an opponent. The 
tide of popular opinion never rose higher, and 
never rose less tumultuously. Until the present 
hour, indeed, the nation was never unanimous ; 
nor was there ever a time when the enemy bath 
suffered such sudden and terrible and reiterated 
reverses, tlnfess we follow him up.while we can, 
the spirit of England will be more brohen t^an 
the spirit of France. We are driven no longer to 
expedients or experfments. The season for di- 
versions is over. We fight with surer weapons 
tl^an financesi. Refinements in policy seldotU 
have succeeded with any people^ and with dis 
W just as Ihdish as to substitute tbe 
rapier for the bayonst. Alacrily, an^ steadlnesS, 
and force, must do the business ; sl force, ad- 
tive, incessant, undiminished, and undivi^i^. 


e further we a< 


ce, tie' Airthet do 
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t))Q<eiiei]^;fnctin the respurces of pur allies, aji^ 
the more is his recruitin^-grouiid contracted. 

I' see no. reason. .to bdlieve, that^ihe. English pf 
the present .day would be av&rse from occupying 
the same cities and fpi tresses « that were coli- 
quored by the Duke of, Marlborough,, or would 
think it less glorious or less just to conquer tlietn 
ftoin Bonaparte than from Louis. Tlie rejgn of 

''Queen Anne will not be looked b^ck upon as 

# 

thOnYeigu of inferiority or defeat. , Eyeu, those 
who ultimately brought abqpt a pren^^iure aud 
ignoble peace, nevn- talked of copsuljllpg “ the 
^eluigs .and the delicacy” of the French, ^ul^et 
honorable sentjmepts then jjreyailed in, Frapee, 
and .hunwh had a.pquired a poljsb,aqd a 

grace, the traces of which are now, to be found 
in only, a .:^i|amilies. CertaiqJ^, since ,^t 

epoch*. Pi^hzation has been retrograde. “ Tj^e 
'^allies ha^e^tmtU^^aUed,|pd the high places 
Ip:^,” ;equa||y ty the, detriment of both* 
3jt|tonly onejnan, in modern times, hath founded 
St^vptnment on the abolitioq of po- 
,lishedletlers, for the'-educaJ!|®4 of youth,, and^ 



a mental no less than a bodily del^^dance, of dll 
classes, cTn the chieftain. The j'^oung men of 
England are not yet instructed ift these Vudi- 
mients: the grammar of Attila is not taught in 
our schools. We remember what we were with 


satisfaction, and feel with exultation' whdt iiVfe 
are. But the tide that carries us onward jnay 
overthrow us if we stop. We must ftllQJ the 
will of Heaven, so clearly manifested. We must 


restore io Holland the liberty we received from 
her. we must fix oh an eternal basis the peaile 
and independence of every power in Europe, 
lie who believes in the possibility of this, wrth- 
oiil* the extinction oV Bonaparte, has lost his 
intellects, ’as IhaVi^^^'h'ave dqne, by the sudden 
"and ovei’wherhiing influx of good fortune. He 
vt’ill Turn his eyes upon Experience, and drop 
Biem without hearing her voice; or rcOognizlE^ 


her ■features, unhappy men ate fo be 

lound, inK|uestionabiy ; but'thefeilS'not'dn offi- 
cer of regulars,* mi li'iui,' or volunte'ers, who would 
jladly fall uito' the rear of Prince 
is liot a st^^mian,'*uhless your 




nni. caUetd who would not 

carefully aad zealously correct the blunders that 
crept into the Treaty of Utrecht. Shall we a 
second time tear the laurels from the brow of 
Victory, and substitute a crown of thorns ? Shall 
we toil as heartily to raise up a^ain the Colos- 
sus we have thrown down, as ever we toiled to 
demolish and subvert it ? Should we not, it^tead 
"ibf soldering it up, efface the effigy, erase the 

t 

si|.pgiscription, break it in pieces, throw it into 
tho^ fiUQ^ce, and restore it to the natitHMt from 
whosfo tribute-money it was cast, apd amidst 
wlwsc curses it stri'dcd over a ssa a/* troubkit^'* 

X * > ' i. 

Jt.is curiousf that we shonid f|iways j?ut into 
the ibrm of questions the things that are the 
least questiqp^le. The nation is unanimous : 
every dliaa'crifs aloud, Let this war be the 
la|St with Bonapaid^.V Ourjoianifesto ought -te 
bf eimply thjst up the usurper and Ais 

ime restore to you the blessings ^ 
pes^t 9<W htais and rights^ astd thr^f 



wMi vue 91/rant? the most insatia^* 4md the 
nmet sordid >of his species! 


LETTER III.. 

By the Roman laws, in a country where sla- 
very was tolerated, where indeed it vyas a cus- 

• 

tom atyi an institution, and no family was yttit;hs 
out the of it, citizens were commanded to 
rescue and protect e slave from the chastisement 
of an enraged master. According to the laws 
of Egypt, if any one saw a man attacked or rob- 
bed, and gav^'irO^iiccour, he was condemned to 
death. 

.if such attentions w'ere constdere'd cEue to 
slaves and strangers^ if they were commanded 
by one nation not very humane, and by tmotbep 
not celebrated for its freedom, how infinitely 
imperative, at the present hour, are the 
of neasanr^.honotir,vat)d of poltcy^ otfi 



the hlfi^'d''sbvert^ighs,’ to maintain th(^ com'itidft 
rights of nations, and to assert the cotnmHn (fig- 

nity of man. Some monarchs have sought glory 

* ^ . . . » . 
from war, some from the adininrstratlon ot jus- 

fice, and some from the preservation of peace. 
But ndtliing that is vain can be' gloribus. If a 
war, however successful, shall have brbugiit no 
afc<^^sSi’on of'potver dr freedom, the bloOd cx- 
llbnded in it will have flowed iii vain. To en- 
gage in it with so futile a design, as merely to 
bind at last ah Atheist with an oath, arid an as- 

sassih <v'ith a.pifece of red tape’, is just 'as foolish 
♦ 

ithdas wicked, ■aSfi't would-Se to 'discharge;ft*da,h- 
ndh ilito a crowded’tnhrket-p’lace, for “a j 
brtaluith dow6 paffdf a city’fof'att'illiiinfnatioi). 
Na military desp6f, not evert'thfe one w6 Vr’o 
fighting, Mti^ever destroyed 'the‘ddtnilierce,'*br 
ever‘%qtfent3ifed away the lives of hiS's'ubjects, 


iTor^evWy'man who is not a 
Tlhblilirhiah ihay* call it /iw, all the great objects 



attained at once, or all must be a|>andoQed for 
ever. If the'fyiunderer, the perjurer, the poisoner, 
shouldj through weakness* or baseness, be per- 
mitted (o abscond, rfew wars will certainly fol- 
low, and certauily nof successilii ones. For 
people wjU,, exert no zeal in defence of those pa- 
trons who have suffered their patrimony to fall 
into diUpidation. The rulers of the Continent, 
amidst tlieir perpetual wars, have never wage^ 
Jmyj m union, ibr the interests of their pebplQ, 
Sweden, who has produced . more great kings 
than all tltp pations.of iEurope, has called to the 
Sj^pccssion of her t|||^ne a new. Gustavus Adol- 
This illustrious man will bold together 
the confederat^y,; andv togethw with the Kmpe- 
rpr of Russia,, will visit, with signal chastise- 
ment, the.first dcfectloja,. Let us .|9e<^ whether 
the people,, or whether their governors, are , in- 
constant. All tii%. successes thatt. have :been 
gained in Germany, arise from the:|!Cofduud ha- 
tred in which the French cb^^a ^g f js boj^cn, 
whenever time has beenallpwed foritsdeyelope- 
Cruelties ^Md ppf^qptiops ,i^ay ^ 
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given ; bodily wants and sufferings may be as^ 
sniaged ; but fraud and fallacy, onc« detected, 
are followed with inc'essant and,unrelenting ha- 
tred ; not becaiuse they argde the depravity, but 
because they prove the .insufficiency of thdhe 

who have employed them ; because .t^iey force 
« 

1)8. to acknowledge that we have been weaker 
than the weak, and because they have committed 
most flagrant outrages on our dormant and 
misdspicious self-love. 

t Tlie domestic who sobs a house is punished 
nutpe severely than the thilf who steals into i^ 
fropi without. Murder itself is view^ 
l)iW 8 as more atrocious, and is prosecuted with 
ajtRei^emiee and a fuiy at whmh even war would 
slieMider aw^^dsudnk) whmtitisc<)inmittedby that 
person^wk^ejaffjKtion (if institutions the most 
universal nre foimded upoi^ reason, or if love 
springs fro|^the bosom of nature) should be the 
mo^a^entand the most ffiithful. 
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I will not say first against Spain, bat certainly 
there the fiiost conspicutfusly ; 'from' the 
manifold and vast advantages fid had derived 
fi“om her alliance} and from the trcmendbui* vicis- 
s?tudes of ‘the con3fct, to which that glorious 
nation, as became her renown and dignity, msb 
u p against' her oppressor. Suc^ ate his repeated 
crimes in the various states of northern Italy”? 
to which, in the language of tfteir poet, he'mhdc 
it appear that liberty, after too Idhg an absentfft 
had af last returned. Let it he remembered by 
our own country, as well as by all others, that 


the independence of the Italian states receiv^ 
the solemn reco§piition of France ; and that tfftJ 
vmiation of this independence was the prihcipat 
and determining' motive of the war. Thefeie 
set of politicians, 'who talk' of'moderation, not 


only as good and laudablfe in itself,’ b^ttas^peoa-i' 
liarly due to the 'feelings of the Ft^ch'i add thtit 
moderation is to hd^xbrclsed', if'st^ihs, by'^S^ii« 
staining from all claims whatsdeve^*i^' the'i^st?- 
tution of their rapine and spolialiohlf* On'this 


nrinciple, it was very delicate in the conVbn- 
i^ists of Ciutra, fd lhad'theirship^fol^ MI^ 



with w^tever they had plundered from the Spa* 

niards and Portuguese. Saints and coaches, and 

*. _ 

candlesticks, and crucifixes, and ea7-rings, and 
shoe*buckles, and tlie inmiatuces that won the 
hearts^ and the padlocks th\t preserved the tred- 
sury of the ladies, were boxed and nailed down, 
and directed, as the property of his Serene High- 
ness the Duke of Abrantes. Private and public, 
and.consecrated property, was not held inviolable 
uptil it was sanctified by French confiscation. 
Respect was not due to alliances, reverence was 
not due to religion ; delicacy to. the French su- 
perseded and suspended all other obligations, 

% 

Is there not alsp sort of delicacy due tp the 
tehdet and the wounded conscience ? Perha^ 
not e I may be mistaken : but here 1 stand firmly, 
asdadjurethe regenerators and improvers of our 
old Eoglishi^itiaxims, that they willmot. allow 
their susceptU^dity to .reimt the state-momis 
their forefathers, nor hold mij thing deli* 
ctde^hanjuftice. 

JP^enah feelingk indeed! what are they ^ 
feelings of wolves in winter. Have not th% 
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wretches outstripped the halloo of every tatter 
(lemallion who has cracked his whip to the pack ? 
You woultif^s wisely consult the tender appe- 
‘tite, aud as safely stroke do*wn the soft, skins, of 
a* menagerje of ti^?!^. They are dejected, dis*^ 
comfited, subdued, and.scaUered : for the nations 
have risep up against them. Lot them recover 
their i’ormer power and posture, as they will do, 
if. the spirit of those nations be not seconded,^Qil 
if their .sufferings be not redressed ; let thetp, 
and you will never .afterwards come forward Vith 
the prowess and the terrors which are now at 

your command. Your .welhdresseclambassadorsi. 

# 

your ingenious sta'te-papers, in which I must 
observe that- the weakest governments and th« 
\yorst causes have generally shone most,. may be 
very much admired in the drawing-rcom, and at 
the breakfast- tabic ; ain.||i you will have glorious 
opportunities of breeding up yoar children 
mean you who h^^ seats in parliament) to the 
study of diplomacy ; but you will|bave lost fos 
ever that bright pre-eminence on which, you 
lJUmd at present, and you must prepare the m&nt 
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of taxatfoW for the support of indefinite and hope- 
less vvara. 

To abolish thp power of Bon&parte, you must 
abolish the genius which Greeted that power: 
and how can it be done but by the extinction 
of the individual? We know the exhaustion of 
France when he assumed the reins of govern- 
ittenrt. Was it ever, or can we reduce it, lower ? 

can, are we certain we can reduce it to that 
pitbh from which he cannot raise it again No, 
nofi^ing is certain but that his extinction is ne- 
cessary for the repose and independence of Eu- 
rope : and nothing comes nearer to certs^j^, 
than thikt France, the country which nOw suflfbrs 
the most from him, will be among the most 
anxious and the most energetic, tf called on, and 
assured^ of^help, to dasR him headlongifom hfi 
elevation. SfaTould it be otherwise, let her learn, 
that the Franks were not Ihe first cdMflby that' 
seized on ^r soil, nor the most poWeifui, doc 
the Worthy. 
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LETTER IV. 

The Whisfs, T'und^rstand, like lovers too pas- 
sionate, artj m a cr^l dilemma between their 
tenderness and their ardour. Sometimes they 

would not press too far such a high-minded and 

• 

generous people as the French: next minute 
they tell us that ministers are wasting our strength- 
and money most deplorably, by their lang^uor 
and delays. Will neither story do ? Will no- 
body listen ? Was ever beneficence so abused ! 
were ever poor creatufes, in the fast cries and 
str^lll^les of debility, so unpitied and neglected? 

Honest men, I confess, have generally in the 
present times an aversion to the Whig faction ; 
not becabse it is suitable, either to honesty or 
understanding, to prefer the narrow principles of 
the opposite party, because in every country 
lax morals wish to be, and are, idellllified with 
public freedom, and becai^e in our own a few 
of jhe very best have been fpund in an associa- 


D 



tioh with all the very worst. This raises their 
indignation. They ill endure to see the liberal 
and ingenuous, those whose warm (learts court 
society, and a^e anxious that, the world should 
be governed by the wisest afc(f the most virtuous, 

t 

bound by a factitious honour, in subordination 
to a league of six or seven families, tuning at a 
galley which is never to leave the shore, further 
,thati conduces to the petty traflSc, or the pusilla> 
nimous recreation, of these masters. 

5, Whenever the Tories have deviated from their 
tenets, theyhaye enlaigef} their views, and exr 
ceeded their proniises. The Whigs have al|^ys 
taken an inverse course. Whenever they have 
come into, power, they have previoqsly been 
obliged to shift those maximft^ >and to temporize 
with.tbfqse duties, \frihich they h||di,>n9t the 
courage eitUer, to follow or to renoudcci The 
character of Lord Rockin|ham.ga^ver^em ajih 
^ectabilit^ and the genius of Burke added,, a 
spjyffidour, which haye lot^, since utterly parsed 
ayenyt and the natioqgsees. at last, Biat nothing 
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is more unsound and perishable than what is 
founded oii ^^n oligarchy of gamesters and adven- 
turers. Those who constituted themselves the 
guardians of the^eofjle’s rights, have been driven 
from the Charge of tihem for malversation : and, 
what shews how utterly they were detested 
and abjured, the property of Englishmen is 
thrown down at the mercy of people whose re- 
sponsibility, they tell us plainly, lies entTrely 
and solely among themselves; and who^are 
watched only by a race made active from the 
hunger that keeps them out of doors. The 
leader of these, if ever they‘ackno\^Iedge one, .is 
usi^ily some young person whom good ibrtune 
alone has rendered discontented. He counte- 
nances and supports his uncourtly sycophants, 
with little satisfa^on, and less gratitude. They 
discover degrees, thdt he become^ th«; more 
restive the' more he is patted and pampered, and 
that to hurry him It as dangerous as to catch 
and halter him. He also finds, tl|^t although 
there is something animating in the bustl&#nd 
shouts of throwing, off, t^ere is more to veX and 

to 2 
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haK^«9» jp the spurring, and the thorps, and the 
mirea. of the putsiiit. The gentleman soon re- 
tiros from public dinners ; indignant that similar 
professions shQpl^rgive a similar^nd truly a joint 
claim, to sopte harangiiing^fiopkeeper, on the 
hursts of applause, the dtinking of glasses, and 
other regalia of equal value, which he fancied his 
own in perpetuity, as sovereign of the shambles. 
To SoropJetc his disgust, he retires at last un|ler 
ah; unjust suspicion of altered or wavering prin- 
ciples. Little, know the licentious crow'd that 
Helper was he more out of humour with his ad- 
versaries, tb&n for jthru^ting him among sj^ch 
friendf. 

These brighteping and bracing days, these 
breezes of health and renovaliop, blow away ail 
foppery,* and bring tb^ most active^ apd cprtain 
remedy against all. fastidiousness, fn the per- 
petual effervescence of so^ty, sompthnes the 
crimes are. Uppermost^ and sometimes the follies. 
TI#i|.J|ttter of these seasons ; is lie^^er the har- 
ypsl^cpe, nor the h^j£Qwing-tipie of the poli- 



tician, butthe' vintage of the moraliat. Hesifeby 
himself ini^.^he chequered arboufr of life: the lij^t 
flind luxuriant foliage flap&around him :’he foolca 
down coniplacentjy.on the basitf Of froth beneath 
him: he chooses tne most pfomiiifent bubble': 
he blows it into the air, and watches its botfr^e 
and colours as it rolls and ilses. ' Some burst 
sooner, some later ; all, however, burst ; yerall 
afford, in their frail generations, a little pastime 
to the idle, a little derision to the stupid^jind 
perhaps more than a little reflection to the con- 
siderate and wise. Every mkn is amused by the 
offspring of vanity,' alfhoAgh nd man ever l^C- 
kiiowledged his* own children by thatibother. 
We must not indulge at present in the co’mcdy 
of life, in the leisure of speculation, or even in 

pt. Whoever is liPt 
it is egiially cTlmmal 
to desert from the reaf gusrd as from 'the ad- 
vanced 

It wouIff. be plea'saht, at any other 'tirtfb,* to 
dJjserve here the spirit ^nd*energy, there Wd'sa- 


the tranquillity' or contem 


Ui . 

with 




IS against us ; ahd 
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tjaeity and deliberation, of thote, who, ashamed 
» they justly might be, to bear the name of 
BThig, renounced it for that of Foxite. If we. 
had not witnessed the achievements of these 
heroes at Constantinople Jhd Alexandria, we 

t 

might form some conception of them from theij 
speeches and th6ir writings. Self-sufficiency 
hath always been insufficiency. 

^Tlje last of our factions is now humbled to the 
dust : yet, unhappily, those who have been cen- 
sured by it for doing too little, seem ready to 
sitdown and enjoy theiE trijimph over this charge, 
and resolved, at all events^f not* to be reviled for 
doing at last too much. The band of govern- 
ment never was so powerful as at present ; not 
in breaking down our laws and liberties^ not in 
gusts of eloquence, but in the spirit |ank<s 
and conditions of men, against the inveterate 
enemy of our country. A ffninister in ; -ilJtese 
times, requites no more abilities than amarket- 
wonaantt. We have collected, we ifoKve disci- 
piiuQiil, >ai]d.we pay a ndgbty force r to renderjt 



kU e^ftcient, and to ditect it agaiWst one p6int, 
until ther^- is nothing to resist it, or until it is, 
driven back, is our only .policy. Td tt’eat, tb 
temporize, would Ae iufetualidtt'. Say only to 
the French, “ abandon Bonaparte, restore your 
conquests, and peace is concluded. YOu pro- 
posed that the conqueror shobld cede nothing : 
we accepted the challenge, and will keep the 
conditions.” 

I see no danger in exertion.: I see much, even 
yet, in relaxation. W e must demand Bonaparte as 
the Romans demandtgd Hannibal. Indeed we 
ilsiast follow in nTore than one instance the sys- 
feifi of that wise republic. What it was we know 
thoroughly : those who do not, may refer to a 

clear exposition of it in the commentary on the 

0 • 

first^bdbks of Livy. We seem to re^ct it with 
as much jealousy, as wo rejected the civil code 
cf the later empi^ The word system is men- 
tinned with contempt by us: it is'confounded 
with tbeoi^, but in fact it is the very contradis- 
tinction. In poll tics tfaHt i& a system which. AaM 
stood, that is a theory wbiqh is proposed tattand. 
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Mow is the time to act effectively. By the 
violent disruption of society, and by tjae levelling 
{nressure of universal, subjugation, a solidity i^ 
given to the nations of thg continent ; as the 
sands of the sea are compao^d and hardened by 
the recent wave. 


LETTER V 

Lord Liverpool, in denlaringtbat he ‘‘ would 
not asA any thing from our enemies, which we 
ourselves in similar circumstances would refuse/.! 
at once places England in the same situation as 
Bonaparte hath placed France. > Let uftexamine, 
by what necessity or on what principle of justice. 
We never have been in similar circumstances, 
and never can be. We ne«c»r have oc^faed 
withj^ilJ^ troops the capitals of the continent ; 
we .heyiir baxfe coofiatoated their ; xnon^y ; we 
nf veSthAKU/bumpd tbeiii^qiercbandize ; we never 
have driven the horses and oxen from their towns 
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and villages ; we never have forced away their 
artisans and labourers from the loom and from 
the plough ; we never have marched off in hand* 

cuffs their students, from the universities; we 

• 

never have, condemned to a cruel death those 

* ^ 

writers who gave intelligence to our disadvan- 
tage ; we never have violated our treaties with 

t 

their governors, nor overturned the governments 

• • 

at our pleasure. The conduct, mind, and temper 
of the two nations, are altogether so dissimilar, 
that it is not only puerile and trifling, but base 
and wicked, to imagine ourselves “ in similar 
circumstances,” s Whence can such imagina- 
tions proceed, l>ut from some latent disposition 
fa act as France hath done ; or from some ad- 
mission at least that we might have acted so, or 
may so act hereafter ? 

We have the clearest right, a right unqucs- 
tionaihle even by ‘jour enemy himself, to demand 
from the French people such termsns Bdnaparte 
would have demanded from us. Whatthe/are* 
we know td a certainty’^ofeoth from his condliftt to*- 
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^hf lvery other natlonj' and #6m his menaces 
ibcurselves. We know that he, like tl^c Romans, 
tftakes every people pay the expcflces of h-is war 

t 

against it : and indeed to j«t otherwise is folly. 
We know also that his wars have been unjust. 
If he hath extorted from others the sums neces- 


sary to subjugate* them, when hostility was ma- 
nifestly most iniquitous. What can be'tttore in- 
disputable than that we, who insist that we 

« 

hay.e' both policy and equity on our side, should 
demand at least as much from Out adversary. If 
we forgive the French thehorrrbleOfUelties they 
haVe both committed' and fexfcitekl against our 
neighbours and allies; if We forgive theiil the 
prohibition of our commerce and the accumula- 
tion of our taxes ; if We forgive them' the slaugh- 
ter of two or three hundred thousand men, the 
ruin of triple tjiat number, the poverty btoillions, 

, the misery and l^iftken hearts which are equally 


out of sight and oiit of carcttlatiott ; doWtonot 
forgHN^ gfetit deal more thaa ever yet was for- 
gi^eh tfrhS’ictoriotts ? a gi^t deal rtdre than 
as a I'dl^BlBlatS cause of Waf' ? A 
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great deal more than first aroused in us such en- 
thusiasm and unanimity against them ? a great 
deal more than would arm jus afresh for the con- 
flict, even in tlie b^isom of peace, even in the 
hour of affliction add calamity? yes, infinitely 
more than is sufficient to urge into resistance and 
rebellion, even the humblest, \he meekest, the 
most hopeless, of the oppressed. Has Lord Li- 
verpool ever made, or attempted to make, a caK 
culation of the losses we alone have sustained^^ 
the war? In. taxes, in debt, in privation and di- 
minution of trade, does it not e.Kceed one thou- 
sand millions ? What profits ought one hundred 
thousand sailors* alone to have brought to their 
employers in the space of twenty years ? fn re- 
compence for all these, if we must forswear the 

practice of the Romans, and of every other great 

• 

and powerful nation, and are determined t6 carry 

on our own shoulders, and to throw afterwards 

■f 

on the shouldersv-iOf our children, the burdens 
imposed on us by the vanquished, we. shall re- 
quire that they deliver up the rapacious and in- 
satiable plunderer, fqi^hose sole benefit these 
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wrongs and robberies were committed ; and that 
they institute such a system of national police as 
will render a repetition of them impossible. In- 
stead of rendering France a <jountry not desirable 
or fit to live in, a condition to which Bonaparte 
declared he would reduce Great Britain, let each 
party keep at a p6ace what neither could recover 
by war. This is the calm proposal of our enemy, 
suggested as the basis of pacification. He'ac- 
knowledgcd it fair and equitable. What was jus- 
tice then, cannot be injustice now. We accept 

i- 

the new French measure, which he has forced 

• / * 

into our hands, and we pwill fill it up even to a 
kiliogram. 


LETTER VI. 


princes who help to remove, or coun- 
tenalS^^the removal ofi the landmarks to rntcr- 
nati<m^ polity, and br^^ their subject into the 



m 

field under the pretext of restoring and fixing 
them, teach a lesson of injustice on the broad 
tablet of instruction now adopted so generally iir 
this country. It is impressed by the stronger 
oil the weaker, and^is quickly taken up by all 
ages and conditions. ‘Whatever king punishes 
a crime after pardoning those qf Bonaparte, and 
possessing the power of avenging them, is guHty 
of gross injustice. lie pretends to seek indem- 
nity and security : on this pretence he calls.a 
portictn of his people from their families and'dif- 
cupations, and demands a contribution from the 
rest. All accede to his proposal,* because they 
consider that he ^vill lay out their money to their 
advantage. Those who take the field, believe 
that the days deducted from their labour will be 
compensated in the additional value of their pos- 
sessions, by the stabilitynvhich will haye accrued 
to these from such exertions. If, 'for any acces- 
sion of territory, pf any other personal conve- 
nience, he shall forego the interests of his own 
people, and shall squander their substance and 
their lives, he must sac#ce by this bliqd ambi- 



tiion not only the physical but the moral power 
of his empire, and will probably see his new 
-id:lies on a visit not of ceremony at bis capital. 
It is easier to lose a friend than a rival : those 
u horn he has driven to a compromise, ‘will never 
be much more delicate 'with him, than those 
whom he has betrayed. 

^ “'Not only are they tyrants,” says Thucy- 
dides, “ who reduce others to slavery, but they 
also who can repress the violence and will not.” 

.The Emperor of Germany is bound by oath to 

# 

preserve the established laws .under the 
sentaiive system. ** Leges latas custodrfurithl’i 
publica, publico consilio curaturum.” He nm- 
ther is anointed nor receives the sword of state; 
before, he' jnswers the afehbishop id lEhe^fSVma- 
tive to these questions. “ Whether hd will not 
defend the church? whetlfelT! he will nbt'adkni- 
nister justidfe^? whether he vt^ill not protedt the 
wi<^i*|^’|^hef*'6rphafl, and all ' Who shall deserve 
emuih^fation.” {SleJ^#,tlib. 1. 11.) The princes 
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ai^ Ollier representatives of the empire make 
the same promise. By breaking it, they abdi- 
cate their authority. The Emperor of Germaaji 
cannot assume that dignity on the same terms as 

he chose to entitfe himself the Emperor ol 

• • 

Austria, Unless he both swears to do and doea, 
what the ancient constitutions of Germany res- 
quiro from him, he may be and ought to be de- 
throned as an usurper, liurope has not •shed 
her blood for any half dozen of her families. 
She hath shed it, that all her thrones may iJe 
founded on laws, and all her laws on equity : 
she hath shed it, that revolutio*is may never 
tnpro* be deeme^ glorious or desirable. What 
been forcibly taken by Bonaparte, from the 
states and free cities of Germany, must be re- 
^ored,. tQ the value of the last farthing, else 
justi9e.;i8:not administered, else the ^do^vv, the 
orphan, and many thousands morfi who deserve 
commiseration, h^OniThe rapacity and ferocity of 
the iFrench, will not have been avenged nor re- 
dressed* Unless this is done completely^ there 
is no Emperqr of Geo^ny : for only 'these 



conditions can that eminent functionary be 
elected. Let those who, in the beginning of 
^ French revolution, shewed such zeal against 
all innovation, shew it now, whwe innovation is 
most dangerous ; let those who know the value 
of old customs, insist on* the return of them to 
the palace, where old customs are most vene- 
rable. Thrones can be secure only while king- 
, doms>are independent ; for who will defend that 
by which he never was protected ? A country is 
nbttnuch the dearer to me because I moislien it 
with the sweat of my brow, nor a sovereign be- 
cause I have the honour of paying into his trea- 

I 

sury a quarter of my possessions. I want some- 
th ing.inore and better, to excite my enthusiasrh 
and to retain my affections. I must be certain 
that neither I, nor any one of my family or 
friends, shall be murdefed, or robbedji^ impri- 
soned, or even* insulted, with impunity. Such 
‘hre the oaths of sovereigns, iif the presence of the 
Almighty, before they can officiate. He who 
violdil^is bath, breaks also the oath of allegi- 
ance t6 |ill his subject; and he who takes ngt 
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I’i ^ ' nc, has no claim upon the other. The 
pei’ur of Gcrnnny is vpstorcd wl'.en he lias re- 
storetl the roisr-titiirion of Ccrmany, . and 
dressed her srievauccs. Mutii he liatii -io .c so, 
his imjicrial robes ore nfunc^-dr^ssf id only for 
one gala night. 


LETTER VII. 

Every man is looking over bis map, and 
tracing with his pencil the boundaries of France, i 
Some give less, and some allow more, but all are. , 
fond of bounding. The prettiest of these bound- 
aries, and the most delightful to the indulgence 
of geperosity, are the A^ps, the Pyrerjees, the 
sea, and the Rhine. Such arc precisely what 
wise French politicit^s would desire for France, * 
and what, for the same reason, a wjse English 
politician would most .strenuously cont^i|||^.diat 
she never should obtaipj.. Those who would- 



willingly inake Fiance so charmingly compact, 
bear as much hatred to the French character aa 
pi\y other men. To inflict a just and deadly pu- 
nishment, for her manifold and most atrocious 

% 

crimes, they are willing enough thatsuch a mon- 

» 

Ster as Bonaparte should be permitted to roam 
at large over her territories. We, however, 
whose eyes are unblinded by passion, must per- 
ceive^that the power, over them would extend, 
and, in no moderate degree, over us: that, by 
opening to Bonaparte an insurance-oliice against 
all losses in war, we leave him the option, and 
present to him^ the encouragement, to diminish 
our means, and to increase the pressure of our 
taxation, Depend upon it, he requires^ no 
bonus to'keep us in perpetual disquiet and war- 
fare. This system, if he retains one rood of em- 
pire, wiUbeof equal dqration with his existence. 
Is it possible (I appeal to every man in his 
senses) that Europecan eyjoy security, or rest 
at peace onf year, if three hundred thousand 
sol^^Hir^mow prisoners in foreign countries, arc 
placed j^in under hj|LStandard ? It is not wise 
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to. say, “ We have conquered them, and 
should conquer them again.” We vanquished 

them, as it were, in detachments : they af^tT^e 

• 

produce of successive conscriptions. Brave as 
are the*armies of our allies, indignant as they 
are at injuries, and 'elated with success, if all 
these French soldiers joined, their regiments at 
once, the* united armies would be annihifated. 
Yet can we ever hope to see again (of, algsl 
much longer) such unanimity, such enthusiasm? 
Reiflember there is a Power among the r^t, 
which will too certainly, when it has gratified 
its ambition^ check the spirit 'of iusurreclion 
against France • a Power under which both li- 
berty and genius have always languished.* Her 
jealousy of Russia is equal to her dread of 
France : and with Russia she has no affinity.— 
For thesis' reasons, we ihust instantly, cease to do 
what we have always done hitherto. We must 
throw away the piddle, and hoist the sails ; for 
we are no longer in calm water. The comfort- 
able talk of “ husbanding our resourced,” must 
be interrupted. In a little time, by the nature 

K 3 
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of things, there must be disaffection and diffi* 
dence. Let us do every thing we propose to do, 
v^lsi the force is whole and together, while the 
spirit is one and the same. Six ^months of ac- 
tive warfare, with all our heart and all our 
strength, will complete the task. If vye manage 
and modify, we may fight another twenty years, 
and leave off where we begun : but we ‘must not 
be surprised to find at our return, as Ulysses did, 
that our wealth is consumed, and that our 
hoilSes arc occupied by the swineherd and th« 
beggar.r 


lUETTER VIII. 

Romaktic iftinds are now become the most 
reasonable. A little whit#^j^o, what sen- 
sible m^in cared a straw for the famjly of Bour- 
bon. ^^pipreaient, what sensible m^tn is there 
who db^ nQt e^rdidlll ^^ish their restora* 



u 

f 

tioD ? If Louis XVIII. will erect liis sfattdard 
in the South of France, and the "Emperor of 

Russia will authorize him to declare 

• 

French prisotiers shall return to their country 
, on his ‘accession to the throne, a bloodless revo- 
lution will instantly* terminate amost sanguinary 
war. It is only in this wayihat the captives can 
be restored to their native land with safety to 
the neighbouring states. Those who differ 
from my opinion, must allow that their release 
and delivery to'the present Ruler, will require, at 
all events, an immense and ruinous armed force, 
to be constantly kept up, botll on the frpntief 
and in tliis kiagdom. The Bourbons, if re-esta- 
blished, must conciliate the affections JHid obe- 
dience of their people, by taking and continuing 
a line of policy far different. Whether the French 
are likely to be more or less happy, by §i change, 
is a question, I thinkj easily solved, but, reason- 
ing as politicians^i^uite indifferent to us. fla- 
tted and love have no place at the signature of 
treafties. One only object is held worthy of con- 
sideration : the durability of advantage. Bona- 
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parte will exercise, and perhaps is now exercis- 
ing;, his usual arts of corruption. To imagine, 
tftsirin such a variety of characters, there are 
none whom he can intimidate or ^duce, would 
be to form such a magnificent image of "human, 
nature, as we never shall firid a basis to support. 
What he can do, v'e cannot, lie would not 
drown himself for the dominion of the ocean.~ 
We caftnot offer more than empire. There was 
indsed a time when the Directory was accces- 
sible to bribery, as was proved in the notorious 
case of the American Commissioners. But the 
Direjctors had foiled the attacks of our Minister! 

I 

He would not gratify the individuals ; else he 
might easily have negotiated the evacuation of 
Holland, without any expenditure of human 
lives, and probably with less money than sup- 
ported oyr ^ar-establishtnent one single week. 
The alleged and legitimate object of the war 
would have been attained, to tSe satisfaction and 
joy, no less of the French themselves, than of 
the En'i^l^ and of the Dutch. An event so 
desirable would have invested the Directory with 
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popularity, power, and confidence ; and our 
minister would have kept his word, both to the 
nation and to the allies. , But these Diret'tors 
had ridiculed* his ^financial speculations ; and, 
%what is worse, experience had sliewn the justice 
of their ridicule : they had first held him at arms* 
length; they had afterwards thrown him into 
the mire; and he struck the most furiously 
when he had no longer an object to strike’at., * 

Wc now discover that a fall of snow may do 
more mischief to an enemy than a fall of the 
funds. But this would not have done alone. — 
It was by pressing on every calamity, by seizing 
on every advantage, by allowing no-respftc, no 
parley, that aggression was turned into flight, 
and denunciations were lost in dismay. 
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LETTER IX. 

■Bonaparte has declares!, and published in 

the Monitcur, to all nationsj that “ the union of 

« 

Holland to France is the necessary conscqmnce of 
the union of Belgium** And again, that “ the 
association of the Batavians with their brothers in 
' Belgium, ought to he the first of their wishes, the 
mMt pressing of their wants.** 

Like the hero described by Vohaire, contrary 

t 

to his intention, more ludwrously than truly : 

t 

iZ for les Frangais d devenir heureux^ 

•* 

He has also forced on other people a great 
number of pressing wants.” But now, the 
first of their wishes'' ha’^^e been amply gratified, 
and something from the pressure of their 
wants” hath been removed^^they- begin to look 
around for wiiat is missing, and to inquire whe- 
ther ^^eclectic philosopher has not taken too 
much ‘for his lessons*. They would willingly 
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give liitn his cloak and his tablets again, for 
some of those trilles he has picked up in their 
houses. He must restore all. England ha^ a’ 
right to r;;tain what she won by war. But hav- 

^ m 

ijjg now ftcknowlcdj^cd Holland as her ally, she 
must assist her to reectver what inis been seized 
by France, and appropriate'!, under falso pre- 
tences. War, it has often h'-en said, is a game 
of chance, in which the governors are th(‘*plav- ♦ 
ers, and the things governed are the stake, ]V> 
napafte, with the consent and applause of all 
classes in France, played for the whole conti- 
nent against his empire; and every Freuchtpan 
took a slrstre ia the bank. After ail sorts of 
packing, and shuffling, and tricking, to say no- 
thing of mixing drugs of a soporific quality in 
the cakes and wine, he has lost all he played 
for. Yet we have sucTi respect lor, bis, dexte- 
rity, such confidence in his honour, and such 
veneration for his^gpodness of heart, that we 
not only think of giving him bad# whatever he 
laid down; but also a great part of what lie failed 
to win, and vvliat, as belonging to others, we 
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have no right to dispose of in any manner, with- 
out first obtaining their consent. Yet, besides. 

this, we sweep the board for him, lift the 
candlesticks, and make him &, present of the 
card*jnoney. 

The English are the only people in the uni- 
verse that ever played, voluntarily, this losing 
game. They sit down to it quietly, night after 
flight, to the astonishment of their observers, the 
despair of their friends, and the derision of their 
adversaries. 


LETTER X. 


In giving So violent a shock to France, Eu- 
*rope herself must receive nd gentle one. There 
will, probably,, be yet a long vibration before 
there. an equilibrium. Denmark and Saxony 
are forfeited. These axe sulficient to indemnity 
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the minor belligerents ; and the two more pow- 
erful will be amply rewarded, by humbling the 
only nation, and subverting the only potentate,, 
formidable to ilicir greatness. The terms of 
pe«Ct' pioposed by j^ord 1-iiverpool are merely 
speculative, and leave him all desirajile latitude 
of exj)lanation. The confedenltcs on the con- 
tinent shew none of that sidkly and irnjic<5ile 
delicac}’, which is more suitable to lovers thar> 
to enemies. They will demand, in some shape 
or other, an equivalent for all the spoliations 
authorized by the French government, and all 
the wanton mischief cpmmitted by its armies. 
Unless they^ulfirthis duty, they will have be- 
come more criminal than Bonaparte. They 
will have acted against an express and formal 
compact with their people. He has entered 
into no compact with Frenchmen. Ifis power, 
relative to France, is commensurate with his 
will: his constitutioii^w^as planned by himself, 
without any concurrence or consultation, and 
presented to them under fixed bayonets. He 
observed to Ferdinand, thp captive King of 





Spain, how naturally men would avenge them- 
selves for the homage that was exacted. 


t 

We must remember, and bear constantly, in 
mind, that other rights and interests, beside^ 
our own, ^re equally to be defended. The ba- 
lance of £uro]^ must be restored and fixed. 

There must be an efficient counterpoise to 
« 

.France. If she retains a population of twenty 
^millions, which it would be against all political 
precedent for conquerom to permit, the confede- 
rate States of Germany should amount to thirty 
< 

millions. Twenty in one government are equal 

^ , ♦ 

to thirty in several. • He knows little of the 
Germans, who knows not the antipathy of every 
princip^ity.,tq ifs neighbour. We ought not to 
imagine that the House of Austria will always 
be friendly to their liberties. On the contrary, 
we must recollect that she has diminished, if 
not destroyed, the privil^i^ of every nation she 
has governed. It required, the most wantoU 
and outrageous wrongs tp incline the people 
cf the Netherlands to the side of France; 
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a /(ioral and religious race, and in all respects 
the opposite of the French. If Belgium, and 
Venice, and the Milanese, and. Tuscany, and 
, Parma, are recovered, they Ishould be strength- 
ened hy suph an accession of territory, and such 
confederacies, as niay defend them from the 
collusions and ''ctimproraises of Mistria and 
France. But thte’power most to he strengthened 
is Sardinia. Wc are not only tO provi(W-«n^ in- 
demnity for the loss of dominion so many years;* 
we arc mot only to give a narrow line of coastj. 
bordering Piedmont, add 'ati islahd so poor as 
Corsica. No ; the dominions of tliis potentate 
must be strong eiwughdo form an eternal 
barrier for the defence of Italy. 

Italy, who invented the balance of power, 
should receive the benefit of her invention. 
Something of this kind existed in the States of 
Greece. But to recover and institute it anew,* 
is as glorious as to dbvise, and merij;s the name 
of invention, as much as the preserver of a 
•tate merits the title of founder or father. Ma- 
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cbiavel, in speaking of the Italian league, says, 
** These potentates had two principal views: 
one, that no foreigner should enter Italy in arms ; 
the other, that none of the princes, or states, 
should attempt an increase of territory.’* In 
reading the Italian authors, from the time of 
Dante to thb present, one eternal tone of sorrow, 

4 

m^ixed with indignation, murmurs in our cars, 
agaids; the commotions raised, and the barba- 
rism spread around, by foreigners. Petrarch 
and Michael Angelo stand only in the middle of 
the mourqful train, and men of tempers and 
pursuits the tpost dissimilar, but united by genius 
and virtue, fill up the whote interval between these 

and Alficri. Not only the charters of cities, but 

^ * 

the academies of the learned, have been invaded 
by the “ boreal acettro^ 

The last piece of insolence a foolish tyrant can 
commit, is to meddle with Jiterary associations. 
To alter or^ modify their fofms, to appoint or 
fecommend their members, is, of ail presump- 
tion and usurpation, the most arrogant and in- 
tolerable. 
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our statesmen had ever seen the magnificent 
cities of northern Italy, they could not but re- 
flect on the causes both of their splendour and 


their decline. Bonaparte,, the cause of more 

mischief and misery, than any one European 

* • 

tli«t ever lived, was not, however, the cause of 

• 

their ruin. They lost the keystojfie of their 

greatness when they lost their independence. 

Wliile they retained it, every pressure atoi«^?th- 

cned them; every shock, without it, threaten* 

% 

their dissolution. Among the many great bless-^ 
ings, which we have reason to expect at the 
conclusion of the war, is a confederacy of the 
Italian States: but unlfss the republicans rais’e 
up their hea3s agjfm, unless the people drive all 
intruders from amongst them, unless Italians 
govern Italy, peace will return without happi- 
ness, and the arts without glory. 



LETTER XT. 


The friends and supporters of every ad- 
ministration have constantly been charged with 

« 

the propagation and patronage of arbitrary prin- 
ciples. A love of order, and a respect for the 
govferHP^ept of our country, are inconsistent, one 
would imagine, with liberal sentiments and en- 
lyjhtened views.- At last, however, we seem to 
have arrived at the period, when every faction 
hath been convicted of unsteadiness and incon- 

c 

stahcy, and is heartily g4d of some fair excuse 
for ceasing to look its opponent'in the face. All 
eyes are now turned towards a spectacle sublime 
and new : a spectacle in which Victory, although 
incessant and encreasin^ splendours are thrown 
upon Tier *from every quarter of the horizon, 
claims only a subordinary station. The con- 
junction of all the great powers that govern the 

f ‘ 

world, brought about by moral Becessity, and 
their regular procession to the same point in the 
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^me period, is an event which, a little while 
ago, no eyperieacw pnei no signs would ’..iV'.. ea- 
couragf^d ns to caiciilate. On seeing it ho.fore 
us, the first and most ohvi'on.s question >. what 

I * 

will be the ciToct this co nbination on the 
> 

polity ofi Europe? I'his is far more m q-ortant 

than whether an old or_a new dyi'/< ;r\ shall be 

» 

established in France. Although I am of opi- 
nion that rtie honour of the French if 

any honour is yet left in it, is concerned most 
intimately and vitally, in bringing to justice an, 
usurper who hatli subverted her laws, a mur- 
derdV wh'o hath slaughtered her citizens, and a 
deserter hath ahai*done(I her armies, in every 
great defeat, yet, as an Englishman, I am per- 
fectly indifferent whether this military Marat 
die bv the dagger of a Charlotte Corday, or by 
the a.xe of a Fohqnier Tjnville. He who places 
himself beyond the laws, is outlaw.ed by life own 
subscription. So sej[f-evident is this, it is rathei; 
a truism than an axiom. But it w^ell becomes 
those great^o^creigns, who have so often labour- 
ed in vain to establish the peace of Europe, to 

F 
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consider well and maturely, whether peace cari, 
be lasting while France is goyer-ned by Napoleon 
Bonaparte: whether, in signing any fresh treaty 
for that purpose, they can receive stronger as- 
surances of its permanent?^' and inviplabilityi 
than they received on the sfgnature of the first, 
or last, or ii^ermediate one. The IJoly Ghost 
has never descended in the form of a dove to the 
adjurattwfM of Napoleon. It is no less impiety 
than folly, to call God to witness what you be* 
licve will be futile : it is, both in lette!' and 
spirit, to take his name in vain. 

With us, indeed, the ‘fruits of viqto?y have 
usually been perishable in proportion to their 
sweetness. Our pleasure seems to have been 
in making the sacrifice we ought to have exact- 
ed; in laying the oliv^vbranch under our pil- 
lows, as servant girls would do, to prolong our 
slumbers, or to embellish, and diversify our 
dreams. If ^generosity is due to pur enemies, is 
it due to cur enemies If^aupleon^hath 
given us the greatest latitude for it, by detaining 
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</ur friends and relatives in France, after the 
most solemn assurances of tnolr jiinaty and 
safety; if he hath courted^ Kur i’or!)earancv"‘,*or 
conciliated our ^ood offices, by murdering and 
torturing \lic captains of our navy, yet some- 
thing is also due towards their famjlies, j am 
ashamed to acknovvletlgc', that J know not whe- 
ther Captain Wright hath left, to bemoai)>>i1is 
captivity and cruel death, a son or brother ;*but 
what shame, what grief, what indignation should 
I sufler, if in another war, after the peace of 
another year, one of these, by the chances of 
battle, should fall into the bands of the tyrant, 
and be dooiiYifU, m he would be, to fill up that 
measure of solitary woes which agony shbok 
down for his kinsman, amidst the guards we re- 
equipped, and upon the rack we restored, as a 
heir-loom of the monarchy. Is it true,or»is itfalse, 
that Bonaparte has committed against every one 
of the allied powers,, options which, according to 
the laws of tlieir<^ntry, are punishabfe by death ? 
Is the?e any*thing in his previous good conduct 
which could plead for favour from the most 

V 2 
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lenient judge? Would not every one of thes' 
sovereigns condemn capilall-f,^'even the highest 
and most favoured subject, who should have 
committed a thousmidth part of the crimes 
which this tyrant hath perpetrated, and threatens 
still to perpetrate? Arc his motives irresistibly 
urgent? Is his authority unquestionably legiti- 
picte ? Do they pardon him because he assumes 
theii rank and station, and uses their forms and 
phraseology ? They would unquestionably then 
"'forgive the piracies and murders, if such were 
committed on their subjects, of Potion or Chris- 
tpphe, or of any corsair on the coast of Malabar ; 
they would excuse a t^illaiu whyj^HoYild have 
set fire to a town, because he had acted the part 
of Mahomet or Julius Cesar in a barn. Cannot 
a man be a scoundrel in a crown as well as in a 
red cap ? Are the manners, the morals, the prin- 
ciples, of this fellow changed, is there even any 
' difference in his stature oi^his complexion, from 
his assum[ition of power to the death of Piche- 

‘'.’i , 

gru, or from that period to the dissolution of 
Moreau? Do princes then tremble because his 
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Shadow is like theirs? or, what is weaker still, 
do they lore and cherish him, because in al! his 
shifts and chans^cs, from.amonj^ the bundles 
oi the stas'o-wa^gon.at Marseilles t:> the em- 
bi’aces of Cainbacers^ at the Thiiilleries, he has 
constantly, to the utmost oPhispov^er, rendered 
the names of kin" and cmperrfr hateful or con- 
temptible? He never forgives, nor, consci.oiiii? of 
his atrocities, believes that he can ever be* for- 
given. In this temper of mind and posture df 
• •** 
circumstances, he flies to the oracles of Machia- 

vel, of all oracles the least fallible, and will com- 
promise with his enemies until he can disunite 
and destroy flictTT. fie has not had leisure to 
reacfmuch; but he has had sagacity to read'and 
study what is most conducive to his purposes. 
An attentive perusal and a right understanding 
of two excellent books, fiave enabled «’ petty of- 
ficer of artillery to confound all the wisdom and 
baffle all the energies of the world. The Prince 
of Machiavol and the Polybius of*Folartl, are 
the cup ancf wand of this Comus. A just < om- 
prehension of them will guard prudent men 
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against most of the errors which have been com- 
mitted by the great politicians and great soldiersof 
oifr days. But arguments are not necessary toshew 
them in what manner this insolcht and sanguinary 
outlaw should be treated ; ^or in what manner he 
will treat those who at present can crush him, if 
they weakly or' treacherously permit him to 
Es'orpe. Kings and statesmen will rather endure 

• -a 

any 'insult, than listen to those who entreat and 

Implore them to look into history lor guides. 

« 

They consider it as a relaxation to their studies, 
and not as a rule to their conduct. Yet every 
thing that can occur, has occurred. Events may 
receive, from the ages and counlriosilhut produce 
them, some slight shades of colour, some few 
modifications of form ; but the seeds of them are 
imperishable, and exist throughout the world ; 
a thousand and a thousand times have they ger- 
minated and died down again, wherever there 
are rival nations^ wherever there are discordant 
interests, itf short, wherever there are infirmities 
and wants. The wise and contemplative man, 
the active and energetic, will find as much as is 
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requisite to direct himi in ail political emergencies. 
If those have failed the most remarkably, who 
have left upon tlie inemocy of their countrymen 
the most profound impressions of their elo- 
^uence, which even the calmest sagacity cannot 
always distinguish from true wisdom, it was by 
following the passion of the rhornent rather than 
the precepts of experience ; rather by at.t«n^ing 

• i 

to some whisper from an imaginary and illusory 
genius of their own, than observing those re- 
corded and plain dictates, which stand eminent 
above the flight of lime, and have been erected 
and emblazoned at chstant intervals, by a Suc- 
cession of natlTJns rouzed to activity by wars, 
and lighted to policy by calamities. 


LETTER XII, 


Accordino to my view of the subject, the 
future state of Europe seems to depend entirely 
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Oil the resolutions of tihe allied princes, coneern> 
ing the punishment of Bonaparte. If these are 
maitly and just; if they treat him only as they 
would treat their own subjects, ‘ for crimes infi- 
nitely less and fewer ; if they act as the servants 
of God and .the guardians of their people; they 
will then, and then only will they, have secured 
to- themselves and their posterity the peace and 
independence of their kingdoms. Never more 
w'ill the drunkenness of an upstart and street- 
walking power raise itself over their courts, and 
throw their innermost household into confusion : 
never more will the dreams of overgorged demo- 
cracy be interpreted as the dictates Cf heaven, or 
issued as the decrees of fate. Then will this 
Bonaparte, great only in the enormity of his 
crimes, and in the littleness of his surrounders, 
find ORe only of all his speeches in the memory 
of man : 

The finger of Providence was there.” 

Lamented and most beloved Morfiau! such, 
such was the triumphant exclamatian of this 
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/pequyerj, and atheist, at the moment when Eu- 
rope w^as deprived of thy genius and thy virtues. 
Thy exile, too soon followed up by death,, was 
occasioned by ‘thy strenuous but ill-accordcd 
efforts to purify the earth from his pollutions. 
Shall thy undeviating'aims be overlooked.? ^all 
thy glorious example be forgotten ? shall the 
hand that pressed thine in death, press with 

equal fervor thy exulting murderer’s ? Do not 

• 

Heaven and earth call aloud for vengeance ? do 
not weakness and wisdom raise the same cry fo 
Cod ? From the humblest toil of industry to 
the highest efl’orts of genius, the blasting hand 
of this ^icavna/^ pestilence hath left its visible 
and appalling track. 

Men of literature have seldom been remiss in 
ofl'ering their incense *to the elevated and the 
fortunate. A small portion of light from the ob- 
ject above is enoii^ for them. But somethifig 
like virtue there must be ; let it be constancy, 
let it be Tortitude, let it be generosity, let it be 
clemency, let it be encouragement to the pur- 
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suits of abstruse learning, of polished letters, oV 
eloquence, in the cabinet, in the pulpit, in the 
parliament^ or at the bar. Since Bonaparte hath 
assumed the functions of ^govethmcnt, the very 
time when any thing worthy of the slightest 
praise woul<J be extolled' above the highest, not 
a notion, not a sentiment of his, appears to have 
been commended by the most partial of his 

t 

slave's, in a manner to be remembered by the 

rest. The world expects with great curiosity 

* 

the publication of the erotics of his Mameluke : 
I, who read little of the modern literature, and 
indeed too little of any, shall be contented to 
admire his epitaph. 


LETTER ^llh 


In my last letter I expressed more anxi- 
ety than hope, that .the governors of the world 
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would consult the history of mankind, in ordei 
to judge correctly i)ow the nations of Kurope 
would be treated, if llonaparte were to retain the 
sovereignty oi> France. Yet I slvould have l)ecvt 
, both inbre urgent and more explicit, if he had 
not several times given such illustrations and 
proofs, to nil the powers ift*w arranged against 
him, as would render any (picstion on the sub- 
ject too nugatory for even the most childish ^de- 
clavnalion. IWsloty would lead thevn Into Aval 
chilly and awful chamber, in which, undertime 
suspended armour, they might read their own 
destinies. It appears to me l;he extreme of 
folly, to tl*ink»of giving up the chase, at the 
nn inent we have driven the tiger back into his 
lair. A curious sort of courage and generosity ! 
adniirahiy timed and placed ! Perhaps it is 
thoughi j.'r(-|s r to inquire fust, whethty he has 
done any’ harm in the country : if he has, whether 
lie is lik' lv to do ^nv more, after such magnani- 
mous siiouts and sallies. It is wise,*then, and con- 
siderate, *to ask a sailor with a wooden leg, whe- 
ther he knows what it is to be wounded ; a citizen 
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whose house is in flames, whether he has heard ^ 
of any fire in the neighbourhood ; if we are cir- 
cumspect and delicate^ vvc shall certainly say to 
bothof them— Have you lost any thing? Yes, 
it would be just as reasonable, as to appeal to the 
sovereigns of, Europe on fhe tremendous cause 
of their former degfSadation. Look at Smolens- 
ko; look at Moscow; look at Hamburgh! 

- f. 

'■ Hear "the threats of the impudent fugitive, in the 

mtdst of his army, against all Germans, who 

* 

would rather not be Frenchmen ! Jf this gene- 
ral incendiary and universal murderer is per- 
mitted to escape with impunity, the sovereigns 
will have little merit in preserving the minor 
laws, 'which protect one subject from another. 
Will they ever be able to preserve them? Will 
they he the sovereigns of the country ? the pro- 
tectors and' -avengers (for'both characters are re- 
quisite to constitute a sovereign) of their peo- 
ple? Certainly not long: th^y will fall to ruin 
amidst the groans and execrations of kingdoms, 
whose noble efforts they had blastdB, whose 
best and dearest interests they had compromised 
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and betrayed. It is madness to assert that the 
-conditions of a stable peace would be accepted 

with more ditlieulty by the French senate than 

* 

by tiic French ^di'spot, of that an unprincipled 
set of njen, who have tossed up their caps for 
the leaders of ever/fj^clion, would remain more 
constant to their master than to their principles. 
Their principles have given them no anxieties, 
atu) ofiered them no affronts: their master -has ^ 
shewn them, repeatedly, both his displeasure ahd 
his oonteinpt. Secure to them their stipends, acd 
they will gladly throw off those cumberous trap- 
pings, which they cannot so conveniently trail 
with i»om into the Iwunts of vulgar vice. the 
surrender of Napoleon will be as easily attained 
as the surrender of a province, or even of a for- 
tress. Without it, many 4)iovin('' s, and many 
fortresses will afford bijt an iu uii compen- 
tion for the expenditure and devaijt itions*of only 
the Kiissian campaign. The ruin of a yielding 
force is certain, if the pressure against it be un- 
dirninisli%jl and unremItted. Caesar Boigia far 
excelled Bonaparte, both in military and politi- 
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cal science, and never betrayed in any enter- i 
prise a deficiency of that personal courage, which 
is punished in soldiers (vith death, in others 
with contempt. Jle had the adviantage of high 
connexions, and passed every stage of his life, 

I 

among men who respected* both his abilities and 

t 

his rank. lie had^also taken the precaution to 
remove by violence those heads of parties, 

. whick might else have intercepted him in his 
ascent to sovereignty. Yet his fall was even 
more rapid than his rise. 

Agathocles of Sicily seems to have been the 
idol of Bonaparte; but hb nevgr ^s^rted his 
army in any extremity : on the contrary, he re- 
tained, by prudence and valour, the dominion 
he had acquired by violence and fraud ; yet Itis 
power died with him. 

(•T'verotto I’irmani was also an usurper, of 
ir.> I'r { . S i ‘^tcR.cy, and more resources, than this 
t n?, i;u:i:'!y dexterous in treacifery, and 

v f :*soh;;V. in assassinations. He added 
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personal courage to military science, and never 
was convicted of desertion, or accused of any 
pusillanimity : yet he was taken prisoner, toge- 
ther with Vitelloccio his accbmplice, and suffered 
death upon the gallowS. 

VV hat 18 there, 1 repeat it again and again, in 
the character or conduct of this insolent and au- 
dacious man, that ought to exempt him fropa-^ 
similar punishment ? Is there any crime, ii^ 
public, or private life, with which he has not* ' 
been deeply and thoroughly contaminated ? Is 

there a family on the Continent of I>urope which 

• 

has not *10 bemoan the.effects of his rapacity ? 
Ambition I will not call it, little as I resjjcct 
what is usually and more justly termed so, and 
aware as I am what bitterness, dust and ashes, 
lie at the core of its bgllovv but fairrsceming 
fruit. 

If the French people were once assured that 
the life of Qpnaparte would be accepted as the 
price of peace, that price would be paid down 



instantly. It is only tlien that thov could re- 
sign^ with the appearance of. doing it uncon- 
strained, the territories they have wrested from 
the'ir neighbours. They would attribute to his 

c 

cupidity all the losses th^y had sustained ; apd 

the sacrifices they should 'bo obliged to make, 

they would'ceicbratc aloud as a voluntary peace- 

offering to justice. Every nation has a right to 

demand t.hat so atrocious a criminal should be 
1 

delivered up : every nation has made such de- 
mands, both in ancient and modern times. Prance 
is neither able nor willing to refuse the summons- 
Insensible as she is to the value of liberty, and 
forgetful and unworthy 9! her ancient constitu- 
tion, she requires a cessation Trom her labour, 

i 

and a recovery from her disgrace. Never can 
she enjoy them without the death,' judicial or 
extra-judicial, of her traiterous and turbulent 
usurper. ' The present French condemn, or pre- 
tend to condemn, the cruelties of Marat and 
*■ • 

Robespierre: yet the one excelled Bonaparte in 
knowledge, the other in eloquence; of them 
excelled him consistency, in hpit^iy, and in 
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courage. Is there, however, a single man in the 
territory of Franco who does not cordially re- 
joice in the extinction of tliese wretches ? And 
why? IJocause ^of their restless suspicion and 
ii'satiahle.crnehy. A*nd, to say nothing of ex- 
actions and (.xtortions. for the support of indi- 
vidual and solitary piid'.;, is there less suspicion 
in the hreast of this (’tnsican, who despises and 
detests the ndiolc nation ? is tin re leSs cruelty 
in this Moloch, who selects his annual victim^ 
by the* myriad ; who consntnos their youth iit 
the vices atid miseries of a prowling and felo- 
nious warlare ; who has calmly dejivered to the 

0 

jaws of death, or Jiroka their limbs and sinews, 
three hundred thousand Frenchmen within pne 
year, and calls for another such oblation to cron n 
it? Take the average of the last ten months, and 
make your calculation on. the authentia reports 
of the allied armies, what is the result? How 
many fellow-creatures, how many fellow-coun-' 
trymen, and fellow-soldiers, born tc^ happiness, 
and torn fl^n it at the first opening of its en- 
joymenls,' hath he deprived of life, or of all its 

G 
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comforts and uses, every minute of his waking 
hours / What a scene, then, of woe and desola- 
tioh is renewed by every day of his existence ! 
How many hopes, how many 'virtues, are ex- 
tinguished at every sun-set! How niany fami- 
lies are made miserable, desolate, and helpless! 

Sovereigns of the earth, if you prolong the ex- 
istehce of this miscreant, this accursed of God 
and man, declare at once that you have drawn 

• ^ f 

the sword only to divide dominion with him ; 
that you have brought nations to fight one 
against another, only that you might at last be 
admitted to peace and amity vt iiir him : and the 
bio'od of extinguished and of unborn generations 
be upon your heads ! the scorn of your contem- 
poraries, the reproaches of your posterity, and 
*' < 

the vengeance of your Almighty Judge. 

CALVIIS. 



LETTER XIV'. 


ASondii^, Dec. 50, 1813. 

A MONTH has now elaj^setl since the preceding 
lett€Ts were written, and sent to be inserted in 
the Courier. The freedom with which I have 
treated all subjects and ail persons, within the^ 
range of my observations, made them perhaps* 
undesirable and unw’clcome to the acute and 
judicious Editor. Heartily glad should I be, to 

have closed them with any thing rafher than the 

• 

Manifesto, whi'v-4is«t a distance of more than two, 
hundred miles from the capital, came into flay 
hands but yesterday. It appears as a declara- 
tion of the Allied Powers. It states, t'nat •* The 
Powers" confirm to the French Empire /m ^lent 

t 

(f teiritory which France, under her kin;fs, never 
knew; htciiuse a valiant nation does not full from 
its runic by having, in its turn, experienced re~ 
verses, in an obstinate and sanguinary contest, in 
which it has fought with its accustomed bi avery. 

•G 2 
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J^ut the Allied Powers wish to be free, iranquili 
and happy, themselves, &c. 

Reasonings may be very we5k and inconse- 
quent, which are founded , on truth and justice. 
Rut was ever reasoning hiorc weak and more in- 
consequent, or fdunded lesson truth and justice, 
than that France should have an increase of 
power for not having / That she should 

6c endowed with an accession of territory, such 
as her kings never knew, because she has experi- 
enced reverses ; because she has been able to 
ntaintain an obstinate and sanguinary contest! 
Because the Allies wish to be fr^,' tranquil, and 
happy! When this sanguinary contest, maiti- 
tained against them by Bonaparte, as they them- 
selves have urged repeatedly, that they might not 
be bapjSy, nor tranquil, nor free.” 

I 

Unfortunate nations ! the play-things of crea--, 

tures so destitute of intellect, so destitute of re- 

c 

collection. Even their own eyes and cars are 
not their senses. They have waded through 
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blood, and never felt it ; they have been sur- 

• _ 

rounded hy conflagrations, and seem to iinagine 
it was the natural light, the wholesome fresh air 
of day ! Surely they think* that whatever has 
happened,. must have Happened in another state 
of existMicc. Alas !* it is not ihiir wrouL^s and 
sufferings ; it is only the wrongs and sufli rings 
of their people, They live; they are happy; 
they exult in unexpected deliverance. 
whose sturdy arms delivered them, are permitted 
the honour of following them home, hut undeft 
no assurance that their cottages, if they rebuild 
them, shall not be levelled to theeiirth again, by 

the same inhuman and merciless invader. 

' • 

t 

No; a valiant nation does not fall from its 
rank by having, inits turn,cxix'rienced reverses.*' 

But it justly falls from it, when thosu reverses 

» • 

are occasioned hy incessant breaches of faith, 
by a prostitution of military honour to the pur'' 
poses of confiscation and rapine, hy, a mockery 
of all religion, by a disdain of all equity, hy a 
prohibition of all the best energies, which en- 
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noble and exalt our nature, and, by an assump- 
tion of riglit, to lower and .demolish the ranti 
both of the allied and of the hostile. What 
France threatened against Russia and England, 

what she carried into esyscution against Austria, 

« 

and Prussia, and Spain, .not to mention sobie 
dozens of the smaller ought now, both in 
justice and in prudence, to be carried into exe- 
cution against France. 

I 

If we demand a just debt, contracted peace- 
ably, shall we not demand one cqiially just, be- 
cause it was extorted, and because it was exhor- 
bitant ? If you catch a thief who has I'allcn down 
your staircase, and has broken’liis bones under 
your plate and jewels; if you find also in bis 
pocket the fruit of former plunder, will you 
humbly request him to restore one pretty pair of 

« c 

eat'U'ingS? \vill you console him with the idea 
that he has not fallen from kht rank ! will you 
beg permission to order a hackney-coach, that 
he may carry off the little matter he has taken 
from your children and domestics? Are you 
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not bound by every duty of a citizen and honest 
‘man, to seize hiijij deliver him up to justice, 
io distribute to each individual the property of eachl 
Such also is the duty, the sworn duty, oT all 
tjiese allied po\vers : #the subjects of those who 
Set otherwise are absolvd from their allegiance. 
I know not who the persons are that assume to 
themselves the title of allied p*owers. Certain I 
am, that the Spanish Government bycathes no 
such sentiments. I know personally and wpU 

some of the best and bravest of that nation : *I 

• • • 

know that even the worst and most cowardly of 
it, would never whine their adulation in these 
abject strains. Their fathers, sons, and broth<rrs, 
have bled, botlT in the field of battle and io their 
houses ; their sisters and daughters have T>een 
bowed to the abominations of the French. There 

is not a village in this country, the cradle of he- 

• • 

roism and of glory, that has not sulFered such 
miseries and pollutions as it would be impiety 
to pardon. 

And who can believe that the Emperor of 
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Russia hath sanctioned, with his august name, 
this most pusillanimous and ' iniquitous mani- 
festo? Equitable, humane, and enlightened; 
calm in the midst of clanger, but.alive to the suf- 
ferings of his people, he will demand 'a full iri- 

demnity for all their lossc's, a memorable, so- 
« 

lemn, and piacular atonement for the most w’an- 
ton and unprovoked aggression. Let the French 
CtflTy. on tlieir heads the ashes of Sinolensko and 
l^oscow. Let him who ordered to execution 
‘the peaceable and loyal citizens of the Musco- 
vite metropolis be conducted to the same scaf- 
fold. Robespierre, who, in comparison with 
this monster, was but as si kitten. Jja a tiger, was 
carted and brought to justice. Let Bonaparte 
be, as he called himself, the God of Thunder to 
the Mamelukes and ‘the Fcixitcs; but let the so- 
vereigns, whose dominions he hath laid vvaste, 
and whose subjects he hath slaughtered, punish 
hfs crimes, or assist in punishing them. Has he 
not boasted that they exist as sovereigns by his 
clememyand forbearance? Will he fergive any 
kind of humiliation ? Will be forgive bis de- 
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feats, his flight, the exposure of his perfidy, the 
ridicule of his weakness, both in politics and in 
tactics. Russia, Prussia, and Sweden, vvij! en- 
joy no future opportunity of stripping him bare 
bt powep. Their armies will even again come in 
contact amicably ; ’ they may now break the 
threads of all future combinations that are likely 
to disturb their union. Holland, and the re- 
maining Netherlands, that abhor every f«f7>1gn 
yoke, will join their confederation. Too surqjy 
is Botiapartc now, at this instant, cementing IrtS 
old alliances : too surely will the gold and the 
intrigues of France sow dissention in the family 
of European ^^tes, afid nothing can keep under 
and consume the shoots of it but theardout and 
activity of offensive war. Shall every land have 
endured its cruel scourge, 'except that, which, 
with inhuman delight, hath nursed hjer children 
in blood ? Except that in wdiich the beggar and 
the cripple talk of ‘universal empire, and high- 
way robbers think of retiring fromJthe too great 
exertion of their public life, as professors of 
some college, or prefects of some department in 
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Germany. Some Va''df?mrnc, a compost of 
filth, and rotrnf and nnpudence, may agaia 
call to :iis c.irriawv Dukis and Emperors, and 

4 

may cba'^tise, with the whip, a refusal to obey. 

# 

Can it he (|uestioned ? Wde not even ladies me.- 

( 

naced hy this go liant people,’ vis our silly declara- 
tion terms them, with such a punishment? A 

4 

punishment so degrading, that neither those who 
receive nor those who inflict it can ever lift up 
their heads among the reputable. 

Who, in the name of Heaven, could have 
composed thjs flimsy tissue of folly, coward- 
ice, and falsehood ? Wh.o could have presumed 
to publish it first as a declaration of the allied 
powers? We have authentic declarations in 
which every sentiment is contradicted. What 
officious creature, half minister, half journalist, 
has broken th.e joints of logic to compose this 
precious amulet? Let him wear it for his pain.s. 


Lirnus ut hie durcscit, 

He will only be looked at to be laughed at. 
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Other fabulists have given to birds the feeling* 
and language of men : he has attributed to men 
the natural sentimentsof birds — Do not try to 
catch me; I know you cannot; but attempting 

it trightens me.” Thus irresolute and timid does 

' • 

he represent the*rulers of the world, before a 

* 

vaiKjiiished and flying enemy ! *For what pur- 
pose then were issued those animating proclama- 
tions of the Russians ? Men who unite like 
Atheniaiis ; fight like Homans; and feel like 
Englishmen. Have the Germans risen in fiEms 
for the parade ? Is no vengeance to be taken for 
the cruelties they have suflered ? Shall not 
even their contribiJtions and confiscations be 
restored? No: on the coritrarv, the enentv is 
promised power enough (and who can question 
his inclination ?) to cxtprt them tenfold at his 
leisure, iJonaparte,^it seems, is po longer an 
insatiable plunderer, a shamc!c.ss Viar,*a scoffing 
Atheist, a merciless assassin. His fauilis are 
venial : at present they have cost humanity only 
one million of human lives : some say more : 
add then eighty or a hundred thousand. When 



only half the number had been sacrificed to his 
rage and avarice, the nations rose against him : 
piisilhjaiinous pritiees, reduced to the condition 

of n'crniting sergeants, declared hjs cane intoie- 

«• 

rable, and broke the drum. In shaking, off his 
yoke, the other half million has fallen. It is 
only within these .few days that his perfidy is 

lurnetl into passable good faith : it is only vvhen 
he cun' be punished, that he must not. Surely 
it was unnecessary for his expiation, that so 
mVeh blood should have been demanded from 
their subjects. What streams^ and from what 
distant sources, 'have flowed for the cleansing of 
that scurvy leper ! If impunity we^ the extinc- 
tion of wickedness, even then, so awful a dimi- 
nution of the human race, such a loss of civili- 
zation, of social conlfort, of mere competency, 
such a conetjurse of mourners, day after day, for 
years together, 'in every town and hamlet, such 
expressions of woe in all languages and all places, 
wherever mail’s voice hath been heard, would 
loudly demand the life of Bonaparte : but impu- 
nity is the certain and swift forerunner of fresh 
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. calamity and aggravated revenge. At every 
tribunal^ whether the appeal be to the gown or 
to the sword, every crime should recewe its 
punishment. ’Ifyoij punish all, you will punish 
• the fewer. Pardon one in twenty, and you will 
be under the necessftyof puiiisliyig twice the 
liuuiber that you would if* no offences were 
remitted. 

Bently, a man hardly more remarkable i/S a 
• • • 
protbund scholar, than for the acuteness of his 

mind, to whatever he applied it, argues that men 
distinguished for assiduity, birt*h, and fortune, 
frequently c .'.ier ou such a course of studies as 
befits them for the church, from consideriilg the 
great prizes, of bishoprics and archbishoprics, 
in our ecclesiastical establishment. Although 
few can attain them,* no man imagimis them 
tTlTove his reach. In most temptations we over- 
look the chances 'against us, and calculate ou 
those in our favour. Bonaparte Is justified in 
renewing \lie war when he can, if he is permitted 
to declare it with impunity w'hgu he chuses. 
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The allied powers assure him that, whatever he 
docs, he never shall bo a loser : that the utmost 
they require from him. is the territory he has 
conquered; not the surrender of' those means 
which have enabled him to copquer. They will 
treat with him about the recovery of what he 
hath stolen : they w*!!! perhaps go so far as to in- 
sist on blovving out the dark lantern : but they 
leave him his phosphoric match, his whole 
bunch of pick-lock keys, his iron crow, his 
pistol and his dagger : they release all his gang. 
It is easy to foresee what will be the consequence, 

• i 

to them and the community. 

A loss of territory is not the greatest loss, 
even to the f)rincc. The writer of the pretended 
manifesto, which I have taken the trouble to 
quote, 'argubs, or talks rather, as if the sacrifice 
of, the brave, the massacre of the inoffensive, 
the conflagration of farms and villages, and cities, 
arid provinces, the misery o.f nation.s, the despair 

9 

of'matikind, were nothing in the esttaiation ot 
thesO aZ/ttt/ pbners. Whoever wrote such a silly 
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.and worthless paper, is unfit not only for the ex- 
ercise of any political function, but for the dis- 
cussion of the least important question, thut-cver 
occupied »he reasoning faculties of man. Let 
him tciich children their catechism, for he has 
patie-ice cik ugh who (*an bear vvhat.this creaLne 
bears, and, if he believes tlnit Konaparte will not 

profit hy such simplicity, nooody can doubt his 

• • 

capacity for a creed. Rut let not his apathy be 
attributed to sovereigns: let them not, by the suf- 
gestion or representation of such weak wr<;tches, 
be accused of utter indifference to the wei, 
fare of their subjects, nor be left exposed to the 
vengeance of tho enemy they have pardoned, by 
the armies whose honour they have insulted, 'and 
by the nations whose safety they have betrayed. 
1 detest and abhor an insurrection : but it would 
be sacred against men so* unworthy of iheis trust. 

• 

I'he allied powefs must disclaim this paper, 
or must cancel all their former maiiftestos. The 
Kuglisli call never sanction it. We fight for se- 
curity'— put indemnity and^ glory opt of sight. — 
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Our security will not allow us to give tilie French 
empire an e.ctcnt of territory which her kings never 
knew^ We have been fighting seven hundred 

years, with few and narrow intervals of peace. 

« 

For what? To diminish this territory.* It waS 

« 

the policy of all tempers* and all times. The 
French were constantly held too powerful. Her 
kings possessed a kingdom too large and popu- 
lous for the safety of England : yet sornelimc.s 
thti neighbouring states, and sometimes pro- 
vinces almost independent, in the very hetirt of 
the kingdom, rendered their power infinitely 
less injurious than it would be, if reduced within 
the same limits as at the accmion iif Louis XIV. 
The 'population of France would even then be 
greater than that of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and more united in locality, in manners, and in 
religior/. A turbulent and ferocious people will 
for many generations require much vigilance, 
will often thwart our policy, and not seldom 
divide our atfention with our enemy, 

I would 09$ undervalue the abilities of Lord 
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Castl^rei|^h and. Lord Liverpool : I believe them 
to be great, and what is more, of the kind best 
suited to the present times. But I do not see 
any reason to think •these ministers wiser than 
Sunderland, Somess, Godolphin, and Marlbo- 
rough ; the opinion of which iH’iistrious men 
was, that, when vve laboured under tiie pressure 
of debt, when America was ours, and coulcl not 
act against us, when Fr.inco was deprived* of 
many^ strong places, when her power was l^s 
than her kin^ had known il^ she still was too 
pow'erful for the prosperity and peace of Eng, 
land. 

If it be possible that, corruption at the foot 
and infatuation at the head of the confederated 
thrones, the princes of the continent should se- 
riously think of leaving France tpore powerful 
than at the accession of Louis XIV, enjoyi^ig 
strength enough to make progrelssively those 
stupendous conquests, which have eternally me- 
naced, and at last have almost overthrown them, 
the Allied Powers, as they* are called, will pre- 
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sently be' separated, scattered, and ext|||)|^hed. 
The liberties of Europe, such as they are, will 
aiiik 'tnto thi(|same abyss. But she will look 
down contemptuously on her baSe deserters, her 
uDwt^rthy ktfds, am>J<^hoId,ing the servije qoriA 
ditiou to which thj^J^ill have reduced them- 
selves, she, like the heroic Scald, ^'ill jaugh at 
her dissolution. 

it 


THE END. 




♦ B. Clarke> Printer, Well-street, Lendoji. 
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THE 


WAY TO WEALTH. 


HAVE* heard, that nothixi" gives an au-< 
thor so, much pleasure as to find' his works 
1’csp.ectfiiily quoted by’ otlier learned au- 
thors. This jdeasure 1 have s.ejdpm enjoy- 
ed ; for tliough I have been, if I may say it 
without vjuiity, an eminent author ( of al- 
manacks) amuially now a full quarter of a* 
century, my brother, authors,, in the same 
way (for what reason I know not) have ever 
been vtry sparing of their applauses ; and 
no other author has. taken, the least notice ofc. 
me ; so that, did not my writings produce 
ipe some solid padding, the great •deficien- 
cy of praise w.oujd havp quite discouraged 
me. 

I concluded, at length, tha t t he people. 
were the best judges of my merit, for they 
buy my works, and besides, iij my rambles, 
Avhere I am not personajly known, I haye. 
frequently heard one or other of my adages 
repeated, wjth “^os poor llichavd..sa-ys” at 
tjic end.oiy’t. This gave me some satisfac- 
tion ; a? it.slicwpd ntit. ou^y that my instruc- 
tions were regarded, but discovered like- 
wise some respect for my authovity :* and £ 
own, that to»encottrago the practice of rc- 
memhering and repeating those wise sen- 
tences, I Imvc spinetiiues quoted my^df with 
great gravity. 
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Judge then liovr much I have been gratn 
fied by an incident I am going to relate ta 
you, I stopped my horse Jately where a 
number of people were collected at. an auc- 
tion of merchant’s goods. The hour of safe 
wot being come., they were conversing on 
the badness of the vimes ; and one of the 
company called to a plain, clean, old man, 
with white locks, “■ Pray, father Abraham, 
what ihink yohof the times ? Will not these 
heavy taxes quite ruin the country ? How 
shall we be ever able to pay them ? What 
would you advise us to?’ Father Abraham 
stood up and replied, If you'd have my ad- 
vice, i’U give it tp you in short ; for a 
word to the wise is enough : and many 
words W'ould not fill a bushel,” as poor 
Richard says.’ They joined in de.siring him 
to speak his mind : and, gathering round 
him^e' proceeded a.s follows : 

^ Friends,' said he, and neighbours, the 
taxes arc indeed very heavy ; and if those 
laid on by- -the government were the only 
ones we had to pay we might more easily 
discharge the\n ; but we hayc many olbcrs, 
and much more grievous to some of us. We 
.are* ‘taxed tw’ice as much by our idleness, 
three times as much by our pride, and four 
times as much by our folly ; and from these 
taxes the commissioners cannot case or de- 
liver ijs, allowing an abatement. llow- 
cver, let us hearken to good^ advice, and 
something' may be done for us ; “■ God 

helps them that help themselves,” as poor 
Kichaid says iu his Almanack, 
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' It would' be t.lioug'ht .a hard government 
that should tax its people one-tenth part of 
their time, to be employed in its service ; 
but idleness taxes many of us much more if 
we reckon all that ir. spent i.n absolute sloth'' 
OP doing’ of nothing, with that which is 
spent in idle ernployiiitents or amusements 
whichamount to notliing. Sloth, by bringing 
on diseases, absolutely .slnn tens life. Sloth, 
like fust, consumes faster than labour wears, 
while the key used is always bright,” as poor 
Richard says, ‘t But dost thou Ii)vc life ? then 
do not squander time, for tliat is the stufflife, 
is made of,” as poor Richard says. How jnuch 
more than is necessary do we spend iu 
sleep !, forg’etting that the, sleeping fox 
catches no poultry, and that there will be 
sleeping enough in the g'rave,” as poor 
Richard says. If time be of ail tjjings the 
most precious, wasting, time must iK ( 
poor Richard saj^s) tlnS greatest proaigali- 
ty since as he elsewhere tells us, “ Lost 
time is never found again ; and wha t we call 
time enough, always proves little enough.*’ 
Let us then be up and doing, and doing to 
the purpose ; so by diligence we shall do 
more with less perple.vity.* “ Sloth ma^ts -all 
things difficult, but industry all 'rasy,” qs 
poor Richard says ; and, “ he who rise.s late, 
must trot all day, anti will scarcely overtake 
his business at night ; while lazim'.ss tra- 
vels so slowly that poverty s»>on overtakes 
him,” as v>*e read in poor Richard ; who 
adds, Drivc'thy business ; let not thy bu- 
siness drive thee,’ ■ and, ” eafly to btfd, and 
early to rise, makes .a man healthy, weal- 
thy, and wise.” 
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So wlmt signifies wishing and hoping fo?. 
\>ctter times ? vye may make these times bet- 
ter if we bestir ourselves. “ Industry needs 
hot wish/’ as poor Richard says ; and, “ he 
who lives on , hope, . will die fasting.’* 

There are no gains without pains ; thea 
help bands, for 1 have no lands ; or if I 
have^ they are smartly taxed and (as poor 
Kifhapl likewise observes,) “■ lie that hath, 
a trade bath an' estate ; and he that hatha 
calling hath’ an olfice of profit and honour;’* 
but then the trade must \^e worked at, and, 
the calling well followed, or neither the es- 
tate nor the office will enable us to pay 
our taxes. If we be industrious we shall 
never starve ; for, as poor Richard says. 

At the working-man’s house hunger looks 
in, hut dares not enter.” Nor will the baililF 
or the C 9 us<able enter, for, Industry pays 
deht|fc\vliilc despair encreases them,” says 
pooi^llchard. VV'hat thp’ you have found^ 
no treasure, nor has any rich relation left 
you a lejfacv; Diligence is the. mother of 
g’ood luck,” as poor Richard says ; and, 
*^God gives gll things to industry then 
plough deep w’hile sluggards sleep, and you. 
will have corn to* sell and to keep,” says 
poor Du k. Work while it is palled to-day ^ 
for you know uot how much you may be 
hindered to-morrow f. which makes poor 
Richard. say, One to-day is worth two to- 
morrows and further, have you some- 
thing to do to-morrow, do it torday.” If 
you were a servant, would you not he a- 
shairugl thalagood master should catch you 
idle ? are you then your own master ? he 
ashamed to catch yourself idle,” as poor 
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t)ick steiys. When there is so much to be 
Oone for yourself^ your family^ your coun- 
try, and your gracious king, be up by peep 
of day ; let not the sun look down, and. 
say inglorious here he lies J” handle your - 
tools without mittens ; ronicmber, that “ the 
cat in glojcs catches ^lo mice,” as poor 
Richard says. It is Irije, there is much to be 
done, and perhaps you 'are weak banded ; 
but stick to it steadily, an'd you will see 
great olfects ; for, “ constant clro'iping 
wears away stones, and by diligence and 
patience the mouse ate in two the cable; 
and light strokes fell great oaks,” as poor* 
Richard says in his Almanack, the year I 
cannot^ust now reniember. 

' Methinks T hear some of you say, must 
a man aftbrd himself no leisure;” — I will 
tell thee, iny friend what poorRiclflard says: 

Employ thy time \vell, if thou meatH^st Ur> 
gain leisure • and* since thou art wot sure of 
a minute, throw not away an hour.” lei- 
sure is time for doing smuelVntrsr'useful ; 
this leisure the diligent man will obtain, but 
the lazy man never ; so tbat,*as poor llich- 
ard sa5-.s,, A life of leispre and a li(e of 
laziness are tw'o things.” .Do yon imaging 
that sloth will atlord you more comfort thatv 
labour ? no ; for, gs poor Rieliard sa}*. 

Troubles spring from idleness, and griev- 
ous toil from needless ease ; many «vitbout 
labour vvoukJ live by Iheirw its only ; but they 
break for want of stock :” whereas industry 
gives comfort, and plenty, and respect. 

Fly pleasures, and they will follow you ; 
the diligent spinner has a large shift ; and> 



vow 1 liaVe a sheep and a cow^ everyt hody 
bids me good morrow all which is well 
said by poor Richard. 

Rut with oiir industry^ \^e must likewise 
be stciuly, settled, and careful and oversee 
our own aflairs with .oiir o'wn eyes, and not 
trust too much to others ; for, as poor Rich-* 
ard savsj 

I rtever nii oft removed 

Nor \el reino veil rainily, 

'I'hat throve so well as Ihose liial set tied be/* 

And again, “ Three removes are as had 
'ns a lire;” alul again, Keep thy shop, 
and Ihy shop will keep thee;” and again. 
If yon would have your business dope, go ; 
if not, send, And again, 

“ lie \%h()by the plonobyvoiild thrive, 

. Himseiriuust either hold or drivti/’ 

\ And again, TThg eye of the master will 
do more work than both his hands and 
again, “ Want of care does nmre damage 
lhan knowledge ;” and again. 

Not to oversee workmen, is to leave them 
your ]>ursc optJii.” Trusting too much to 
«>thcrs’ care, is Ihe^ ruin of many : for, as 
the Almanack says, “In the alVairs of the 
world, nten are saved not by faith, but by 
the want of it ;” but a man’s own care is 
profitable ; for, saitli poor Dick, Learn- 
ing is to the studious, and riches to the care- 
I'ui, as w ell as power to the bold^ and hea- 
ven to the virtuous. And further, *'IfyoU 
would have a faithful servant, and one that 
3 on like, serve- yourself.” And again, he 
a<lviseth to eircumspection and care, even 
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in thk smallest matters, because sometimes 
a little neglect may breed great misc’aief 
adding, for want of a nail the shoe was 
lost ; for want of a shoe the horse was lost; 
and for want of a horse the rider was lost 
being overtaken* and §lain by the enemy, 
§11 for waat of care about a horse-shoe nail. 

• 

‘ So much for industry, my friends, and 
attention to one’s own business ; but to 
these we must add frugality. If we would 
make our industry more certainly successful. 
A man may, if he knows not how to save as, 
he gets, “ keep his nose all his life to the 
grindstone, and die not worth a groat at 
last.”, A fat kitchen makes a lean will," 
as poor Uicliard says ; and, 

“ Mail} esfafei are sj»enl iiilhe 
Jiini c woiiuMt l<)r h a, ioi .ook sjuniiin^ and kiilfling 2 
men lor [»uiich» forai<'ok hewing and Splitting.” 

If you would be wealthy,” says he, in 
another Almanack, “ think of saving', as ^ 
W’ell as t;f getting ; Ihe J^ave not 

made Spain rich, because her outgoings are 
greater than her incomings.’.’ 

* Away then with your expensive follies, 
and you will not have much cause to* com- 
plain of hard times, heavy taxes, and charg- 
a'blc families ; for, ag poor Dick says, 

“ Women and wine, game and deceit 
Hake the wealth biiiall^ and the want great.^* 

And fufther, What maintains one vice 
would bring up two children.” You mav 
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IhinK, perhaps, that a litUc tea, or 
punch now and then, diet a little more cost- 
ly, clot lies a liitle finer, and a little enter- 
tainment now and then, ertn be no j^rcat 
matter ; but retViember wliat poor Richard 
says, “ TNIany a littUv makes a nieikle and 
f uHher, Beware of little expenses ; a smaW 
leak will sink a g’reat* ship and aj^ain, 
“ ho dainties love, shall beg’g'ars prove;” 
and moreover, Fool make feasts, and 
wise men eat them/' 

‘ Here yon are all j^ot tog'ctlier at this sale of 
fineries and nicknacks. Yon call them goods ,* 
but if yon do not take care, they will 
jirove e?'.’Vs to some of you. You expeef they 
^vill lie sold < heap, and perhaps they may 
for less than they cost ; but if you have no oc- 
eas’ion foy them, they must be dear to you, 
^^emember what jioor Richard .says, ” Buy 
xvhat thou bast no heed pf, and ere long 
llum .'•halt sell thy necessaries. ” A.nd again, 
“ At a ^^reat pennyworth, pause awhile.” 
He means, that perhaps the cheapness is 
a]>parent only,.and not real ; or the bargain, 
by straitening thee in thy business, may do 
•thee more harm than good. For in another 
^flacc'hc .says, Many have been mined by 
buying good pennyworths.” Again poor 
Richard says, It is foolish to lay out money 
in a pnrrhase of repentance and yet this 
folly is liractised every day at auctions, for 
want of minding the Almanacif. Wise 
men (as poor Dick says) learn by others 
harms, fools scarcely by their own ; but hap- 
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}>y a|e ihey Avho learn prudence by fbe mis- 
•fortunes uf others.” JNIany a onCj for th^ 
sake of finery on tlie back have f;’one with a 
luinf»'ry belly, and half starved their families ; 

silks iiid sattins, scarletsvand velvets ( a/ 
poor liichanl »ays) put out the kitcliea 
iiiv.” Tl\esc arc not the necessaries of life ; 
fhcy can Hcareely he, called the couveuieu- 
ci('s; and yet only becansc they loolv, pretty, 
liow many want to have them ? 'I'hc artifi- 
cial wants of mankind thus bVcome. moro 
numerous than the natural ; and as poor 
I)icksa\s, For one poor person •there,, 
are a hundre<l indi^'cnt.” Ify these and 
other extravanjancies. the ^ifetiteel arc rc- 
diiccd.to poverty, and forced to borrow of 
those whom they formerly despised, but 
who, through industry atnl frugality, have 
maintained their standing ; in which casj* 
it appears plainly, ‘‘A ploughman on lu^ 
legs is higher tljan a* gentleman on Jus 
knee,s,” as poor |{ichard says. Perha.ps 
they have had a small estate left thenp whicli 
they knew not the getting of ; they thiidc 
“ itis day, and never will bg night;” lliat 
a little to be spent out of so mucli, is not 
worth heeding ; ” A child and a fooj (as 
poor llichard says) imagine tweyty * shi?- 
lings and twenty years can never he spent ; 
but always by taking* outoftlic meal-tub, 
and never putti\tg in, yon soon come to the 
bottom ; tlien, as poor Dick says, ‘••When 
the well ii* dry, they know the worth of 
water.” but (bis they might have ksunvn 
before, if they luid taken his advice ; If 
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you woiikl know the value of moneV, fto 
and try to borrow some ; • for he who <?;oes 
a borrowinp' goes a sorrowing ; and indeed 
so does he who lends to sneh people, when 
'iic goes to get it ogain.” Poor Dick farther 
advises^ and says, 

“ Fond pritlo of drpq^iji core a vrry ciirso, 

•Ere fancy you consult, consult y ur |)iir.«e/* 

« 

*' And again,* Pride is as loud a beg- 
gar as Want, and grcnit deal more sancy.’* 
When yon have bought one line thing, 
you must bu}'^ ten more, that your appear- 
*ance may be all of a piere ; but j)Oor Dick 
says, It is easier to suppress the first de- 
sire, than to satisfy all that follow it.’,’ And 
it is as truly folly for the poor to ape the 
rich, as for the frog to swell in order to e- 
qual the ox, 

^ «« Veonel.s larprp may Tenture 

Bui little boats should* keep iiear shore/* 

*■ ’Tis, however, a folly soon punished ; 
for Prt de th at dines on vanity, sups on 
contempt,” as poor Richard says. And in 
another place, "" Pride breakfasted with Plen- 
ty, dined with Poverty, and supped with 
Ipfathy.” And, after all, what use is this 
pride of ♦appearance, for which so much 
is risked, so much suffered ? It cannot pro- 
mote health, or ease pSin, it makes no in- 
ctease pf merit in the person ; it creates 
envy ; it hastens misfortune. 

“ Whal io a hiiKcrfly ; at best 

He’s blit a caterpillar drest ; 

The gJiutly fop’s ^is picture just/* 

as poor Richard says. * 
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* ifeiif wlmf. madnt'sss .tnusl i< bo (a nin in 
tlclil tor tliose sny)ci tluilios I Wo sire ottbrcd 
by the tonus of this sale six months’ credit : 
aiut that perhaps has indnood some of us to. 
attond it^ hoeause avc cannot spare tite ready''* 
money, and hopt; to be^ tine now without it. 
Btitjah! Uiiak what you do when you run 
in delit. A^'oxi f^ivc.to anotber powt'r rvver 
your liberty. If you cabnot,pay at the time, 
you will be ashamed to s<'e vyur creditor: 
you will be in fear when you speak to tiim ; 
you will make poor, pitiful, sneaking' excus- 
es, andj by degrees, come to lose yohr vev 
racity, and sink into base downright lying : 
for, as ])oor Richard says, “ 4^116 second vice 
is lying, the first is running in debt.” And 
again, lotbesamc purpose, Lying rides 
upon Debt’s back, whereas a free-born Eng- 
lishman ouglit not to he ashamed iwxr afraid 
to see or speak to any man living.” B^t 
l^overty often dc^xrives* a man of all spirit 
and virtue ; It is hard for an empty hag 
to stand upright ; as poor Rielitfrd.V'^dy says. 
Wdiat would you think of that prince, <»r that 
government, who should issue an edict, 
forbidding you to dress like a geutlcmaii or 
gentlewoman, on ])ain oT iin|)risonin<^nt or 
tservilude ? Would you not say, ‘that you 
were free, liavc a right to dress as you please 
and that such an cchct would he a breach 
of your privilcgi's, and such a government 
tyramiical? and yet you are alxnit to put, 
yourself unticr that tyranny when yon run 
in debt for such dress* Your creditor has 
authority, at his pleasure, to.depriva you oi 
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VOiu’libcrl\ . by confining- yon in jail life,' 
or by j cHing you for a servant^ if you sboukl 
iiol bo able to pay him. AVhen youha\e 
got > our bargain;, you may, j)crhapsj think 
• little of j)nynient : but “Creditors (poox’ 
lliehard tells us) have bcttc,r memories than 
debtors;” and in a’nother place he savs. 
Creditors are a superstitious sect, great 
(/bktr vers of set days, and times.” The day 
i tnnes round before you are aware, and the 
demand ’is ntade before you are })repared to 
satisfy^ it. Or if you bear yoar debt in 
mind, the term which at fir.st seemed so lon.r 
'will, as it lessens, appear e.xtrernely short. 
Time will seem to have addeil wings to liix 
heels as well as his shoulders. “ Tho.se have 
a short Lent (soys ])oor Hichard) who owe 
money to l)e p<aid at Easter.” Then .since, 
a.s' he says, “ 'I'lie borrower is a. slave (o the 
lender, al'.d the debtor to the creditor ; di.s- 
(I'Tiin the chain, preserve your freedom, and 
maintain your independeney ; be industrioucf 
and freejlje frugal and free. At present, 
perluipsTy ou*inay think yourselves in thriv.. - 
ing circmnstances, and that you can bear ^ 
littl(‘ extiavagance without injury ; but, 

and vfant .inve you may, 

No sun lubU a ^^holcda} , ’ 

^ poor llicliard says. Gain may be tern- 
ia)r;)ry and uncertain ; * but ever, while you 
iive, expense is con.slant and eerlaiii : and, 

“ It is easier to hiiikl two chimneys, tlum 
to keep one in fuel.” as poor iliehard says. 
So “ Uather go to bed siipperlcss than rise 
jn deb(.’< 
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’ what yon can, Ami what you ^et h^jld, 

’Tis the Slone llial will turn lead into gold,” 

as poor Ricliartl says. And ^vlicn you have 

0] )taiinMl the philosopher’s stone, surely youj 
will no longer coinplaiii of bad tiiacs^ or the 
dipicuhy of paying taxes. 

* Tliis doctrine^ mj* friends^ is roasonahle 
and w-isc : but, after aH^ ih\ not dopt'nd <00 
much oil your own iiulustry apd frugality, 
and prnHence, though excellent things ; for 
they may be blasted without the blessing of 
Heaven ; and therefore ask that ble*ssing* 
humbly, and be not uncharitable to those 
who at present seem to want it, but comfort 
and help them. Remember Job sulfercd 
and was afterwards prosperous. 

And now, to condude, Experience 
keeps a dear school ; but fools will learn ii^ 

1) 0 other, and scarcely in that ; for it is trifc 
Xse may give advice but we cannot give 
conduct,” as poor Richard says. However, 
remember tliis, 1 ht'.y thaf wifi not be 
counselled, cannot be hcljied,'^ as poor Rich- 
ard says ; and further, That if you will 
not licar Reason, she will surely rap your 
knuckles.” 

Thus^lic old gentleman ended his ha- 
ranja^^^riie peojile beard it, and approved 
thecloOTine, and immediately practisy^d the 
contrary, just as if it had been a common 
sermon ; for the auction opened, and they 
began to buy extra vagantl)% notwithstanding 
all ins cautions, and their own fear iff taxes. 
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I found fhoj^ootl man had thoiv>ui;'ii!y \5fudi- 
ed luv Almanacks^ and diiijesli d all 1 ha A 
dr4>|)|)(‘d nil tI*ose topio?^, diirinj>‘ tho rourstf. 
<»!' tUc'iity Hve years. The Irequent men- 
linn he made ofme must have tired any one 
else; but niy vanity vvas^ wonderfully de- 
]i:»'hted wiih it, tliouj^di 1 was conscious tli^t 
no/ a buitii part of (iscuvi.sdoin was uiy own, 
which die asci wbcd'lo me, but rather the 
^l<‘a ninjas v\hic]i 1 had made of tlie sense 
of;?!! ai?;es and nations. lb:?\vever, 1 resolved 
io lio thel3eiter for the ech.o of it ; anJtLougli 
.^1 !nu( c»l first deleruiiued to buy stuff for a 
new* c<*at, I >veut away resolved lo wear my 
old one a lillle lons>*er. Reader, if thou wilt 
do the same, tliy profit will be as j^reuc as 
mine. 

I ain, as ever, thine to serve thee, 

V, R ICllARD S AUN DERS. 


Or. Frfiiikiin, to collccl iiitri oruj piece all Uic 

fiCiMnirs umtu llie^U>o\e siibjeclsj, wbicli lie had dropped in 
ihc c7iii>e of p\ihr»aiin^ the Ahiiaiiack, rahetl Poor Hicfi^ 
anU iiilroduced raiher Abraham for tlih pinpoHe. Hea^e 
it is, llial r<»or liici^aid i«s so often qiioled, and that in the 
i/iesciil tille he is sa d lo be improved — XotwilhslanJia;; 
t:ifr >.tiioko of lu^iuouf iiWhe .;o:itliidini 5 parairraph of hi?- 
sj ltli Voor Uichard [Saunders] and rather Abraham 
lia\e proved in America, that Ihey are no eommon preach- 
\‘rs. And, shall we, brother Kiigiislimeu, refuse good sense 
aiul sa\ ic^ knowledge, because it comes IroaJikUfi. olhci* 
AXiUt of lli« v/ater ? * * 
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Mu. Richardson. 

Muy it please your Lordship, Gentleman of the Jury : — 
This is an Information, exhibited by hisMajesfy’s AVtorn^y 
General, against the defendants, Jolinllunt aod Lcigli Hunt? 
charging them with having printed and published a sedi- 
tious Ifoel. The Defendants have pleaded that they are 
Not Guilty, whicSi you arc to try. « 

Mr. Attorney Gii^eral — May please your Lordship, 

Gentlemeii'of the Jury:— I have thought it incumbent on me 
to prosecute the* Defendaii/s for* the publication of the libel 
wliich will be proved .before you this day. The tendency of 
the libel is to create disaffection in the minds of the soldiers 
composing the armies of this country ; to represent to them, 
that tbhy are treated with improper and excessive severity, 
and to represent to them, what is still more mischievous, 
llyit the treatment of the French soldiers, under Buonaparte, 
and the means used to oblige them to undertake the military 
service in France, are preferiible to those which are made 
tise of in Great Britain, towards the soldiers of our army. 
TIic el^'ct of this is obvious : it tends to raise a discontent 
and disaffection in the minds <rf the soldiers themselves ; it 
tends to disincline others from entering into the service. If 
that eftect was Jo be produced, how fatal the consequences 
liiustbe to the very existence of the country, it is unnecessary 
for me to state. Gentlemen, as the publishejs of this libel 
have chosen to select for their subject, or rather for their 
motto, ^thdfrvhich they sup|)ose me to have said, when I 
was addressing a" jury upon a similar occasion, it is neces- 
sary I should give you some explanation of the circum- 
stances under which that sentence the Defendants have 
chosen for their motto, was spoken by me. The words 
witli which they commence ^their publication are these: 
The aggressors were not dealt with as Buonaparte would 
have treated his refractory troops . — Speech of the At^ 
iorney GeneraV^ I Inust let you know on what occasion 
that observation was made -by me; it became my duty to 



prosecute a persoiyftf the name of Wm.. Cobbett, for a libel 
of the same descriiitioii as the one which is now submitted lc> 
yj)ur c^nskleraliori ; in that libel Mr. Cobbett had aniraad- * 
verted on the conduct of the military in the Isle of Ely 
towards certain persons belonging to tlie Local Militia, wlio 
were charged with mutiny, fie took his account^of the 
transaction from a newspaper publishedyin London, and 
with that lie opened his subjSct : it pro^ssed to give an ac- 
ccnint of tlie mutiny, anil^f the means iiscd to suppress it : 
it stated the circumstance of «allin^ in other piilitary force to 
suppress the mutiny ; that it was suppressed ; that a court- 
martial was held on the offenders, and that they were sen- 
tenced to receive a punishment, part of which was inflicted, 
and part spared, or remitted. Having chosen this jfor his 
subject, the Defendant in that case animadverted with ex- 
treme severity on the conduct of those who had undertahen, 
and successfully undertaken, to suppress this mutiny, 
to inflict the necessary degree of punishment on the guilty 
parties. A part of the sentence was corporal punishment..^ 
He insulted the people of Ely for suffering such a thio^ to 
j^ass in their presence. He ^ook occasion, and itii'f to this^ 
I beg your attention,® for it is connected with the present 
subject — he took occasion to speak of the manner in which 
Buonapart6 was supposed to rccruit®!iis ariny, and he pDa? 
ceeded to taunt and revile those who reflected on the means 
used by Buonaparte, stating that the same discipline existed 
with respect to the British soldiers, and that it was therefore 
ridiculous to animadvert on the seventy *exerfised by 
Buonaparte towards his soldiers, when the same system of 
discipline and severity resorted to in this country ^ith 
regard to our soldiers — evidently meaning to insinuate, and 
actually stating to the public, that the means used to recruit 
the British artny were as brfd or worse than those used to 
recruit the French army. In observing on this libel, and 
in observing also, that after the wBentence* passed on these 
men, who, disregarding all military subordination, had risen 
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on (Ijeir officers — after observing upon tt^^se cfircumslanccs, 
and stating that part of the sentence was rf^mitted, I suppose 
I did say that “ The aggressors were not clealt witli as B119- 
naparte would have treated his refractory troops.” That I 
repeat; for I have no doubt they would have been treated 
with much greater severity, and that they would not have 
escaped with thc^r lives. 

Mr. Cobbett having been convicted of that libel, tl.c pul>- 
lishers of ^he present libel take uK^he subject ; and as Mr. 
Cobbett from a newspaper took up an account of a parti- 
cular transaction in the Isle of Ely, so these publishers col- 
lect from all the newspapers they can find, accounts of the 
different punishments in the army, and having collected 
them,«^hey present them in a mass, aggravating the 
manner in which these punishments were inflicted, and evi- 
d^rttly endeavouring, by the mode in which they represent 
^^Wem, to inflame the minds of the soldiers against that code 
of laws which must be enforced while wc havi* a hope of 
« maintaining discipline; to render them disaflected to the 
service, and to subject the public to those cidamities which 
^must f^iow, if that effect was once produced. 

In all countries where it is necessary armies should be 
supported, it is absolutely imperious and indispensable that 
t^jpy should be governed by laws not applicable to the 
general state of the community. It is fit that obedience 
should be enforced in all stations of life : servants 
should be cd)edicnt to thei» masters, children to their 
parents; and in^ all \yell-ordered societies there ought 
to exist regulations which will enforce those duties : 
if, however, your regulations in these instances, should fall 
short, the copsequenccs, though they are sad and painful to 
reflect upon, arc not fatal to thc'public peace ; they end in 
themselves; although in the particular family in which the 
subordination is destroyed, a corresponding degree of insub- 
ordination is produced, qnd much unlmppiness ensues. Hut 
•with respect to the military part of the community, if once 
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tlie code of laivs ymi have eslablLslied, and the mode in 
v/liicli yQU cxecutcfthose laws, be found iiisuflicient to teep 
tliein wj^hin the dwe bounds of obedience to their superiors; 
if once they arc let loose, I have said before, that it is unne- 
cessary to point out the mischiefs that must inevitably 
follow, not only as Ihej^ go to the destruction of the Army 
•itself, but as carrying along witif them the downfall and 
dosf ruclion of the Avhole States It is, I rgjfcat, unnecessary 
for»inc to point out the dy^dfiil cons(^qi/nces of such a ca- 
lamityr Gcnllcmen, I sa^ this libel lias the immediate ten- 
dency to produce llic evils to which I am adverting ; for 
what can tend more directly to promote that end, than by 
representing to those who must live subject to the military 
code of laws, lliat it is a cruel and oppressive codc^ and 
that it is administered with an unnecessary degree of crucljj 
and severity ? Can that be exceeded? Yes it can : wlule 
you havcbsuch an enemy to deal witli as the one you havf, 
and wliile your array is necessarily opposed to that enemy, 
the mischief of such a publication would be greatly in- 
creased, if, in addition to aggravating the supposed hardships 
of the British army, they arc brought into comparisjDn with 
the system adopted iii»the FrJnch army, and the preference 
is given to that of the French army ; and yet tips is not 
done oblicjucly, but directly and avowedly, by the libel now 
before you. Having thus pointed out the principles wlurtf 
are applicable to this case, and which I am persuaded will 
decide your judgment upon it, I shall proceed to state the 
libel itself. It begins: On k thousand lashes! fmm the 
b'tamford Xezes. The aggressors* were not dealt with as 
Buonaparte would have treated his refractory troops. 
Speech of the Attornei/XieneraU'* This I take to bea con- 
tinuation of the libel to which that part «l#my speech was 
addressed. ‘^jCorporal Curjis was sentenced to receive one 
thousand lashes, but, after receiving two bund red, was, on 
his own petition, permitted to volunteer into a regiment 
ouforeiirn service, — William CHflard„ afcrivate in the 7th 



Royal Veteran Battalion, was lately «^nfcncecl to receive 
one thousand lasbes for repeatedly stril^g and kicking liis 
superior oflScer. He underwent partSof tlic sentence, by [ 
‘‘ receiving seven hundred and fifty lashes, at Canterbury, 
in presence of the whole garrison. — A garrison court- 
** martial has been held on board the Metcalf transport, at 
‘‘ Spithead, on some men of the 4th regiment of foot, for dis- 
respectful behaTdour to thc4^ ofiicers. Two tligusand six 
hundred lashes were to be infihtied among Iheriu— Robert 
Chilman, a private in the B(^rslead and Mailing regiment 
of Local Militia, who was lately tried by a court-martial 
“ for disobedience of orders and mutinous and improper be- 
haviour, while the regiment was embodied, has been found 
guUty of all the charges^ and sentenced to receive eight 
^Mrundred lashes, which are to be inflicted on him at Chat- 
V Jiam, to whic4 garrison he is to be marched for tliat pur- . 
pose.” 

Then they give you the authority from which they de- 
rive the information — London newspapers , — So that you see 
they have collected from all the London newspapers — and 
perliaj^^youare.to learn that there are sixty publislied every 
Sveek — all the instances of hiiUtary^punishment, Jind pre- 
sent^ them to the public imlignation, in a mass, through 
the mctlinm of this libel. — Now to pause for a moment 
Do you recollect the number of troops in our ser- 
vice ? — In the Local Militia there are 180,000. I am not 
sure whetlier the original militia amount to more than 
80,0OQ — IRliey amount to 80,000, that would be 260,000 
men, besides all the regulars engaged in our line. Now is it 
faij: to pick out all ilic punishments recorded in all the 
newspapers you can find, without presenting at the same 
time to public observation the number of persons who arc 
subject to the military code r Js it the course of proceeding 
that would be followed bj" a man who had no improper ob ject 
in view ? I should say, even ofi the statement, that it would 
not but this is only the introcluctiou to the libel — this is 



only the theme? on j^iich the libeller afterwards discourses 
—hear Iww he pricecds : “ The Attorney General said 
“ jvhati^'as vcrytnic; these aggressors have certainly not 
‘‘ been dealt with as Buonaparte would have treated his rc- 
“ fractory troops.” 

Why, ill the outset, compare the treatment of the l^ritish 
forces with those of Bponaparte ?* Docs tlm writer mean to 
desire of Government to abolfsh 'the BrMsu military code, 
and substitute that of Konaparte — xq propose tliat we 
should adopt laws by which men are dragged from their 
families and homes, and obliged against their will to enter 
the ranks of the army ? Surely ! surely ! if his proposal is 
to substitute the code he prefers for our own, I should be 
wanting in my duty if I did not dare to stand up tp pro- 
secute the man who had published a paper recommending 

such a plan Now how does he proceed ? — “ not as BuoniS' 

“ parte Would have treated his refractory troops— nor indeed^ 
“ asrcfractory troops would be treated in any civilized coun- 
try whatever, save and except only this country. Ilcre^ 
alone,” (he proceeds with the Ijbcl) “ inthislandof lilicrty, 
“ in this age of refinement, a people who with tly# usual 
consistency have befti in the habit of reproaching their 
“ neighbours with the cruelty of their punishments, i»sfiU 
“ inflicted a species of torture, at least as Requisite as any 
‘‘ that ever was devised by the infernal ingenuity of the In- 
“ quisition.” Why, military punishments are severe, most 
unquestionably but do you think that it is tlje interest of 
those to whom llie consideration of tliosc puifishmunts be- 
longs, to render them more severe than is necessary ? Is 
it not requisite that they should be attended with sufficient 
severity to ensure immediate and prompt obqdiencc to the 
orders issuetl to men from their, superiors.?— The liljel goes 
on ; “ He, as Hie Attorney General, justly says Buonaparte 
“ does not treat his refractory troops in this manner.” All 
this, you see, is by way of comparison, as tp the manner of 



treating British soldiers and Frencli troops. • There is not 
a man in his ranks whose back is scarwed with thelaccia- 
ling cat-o’-nine-tails ; his soldiers have never jet been 
‘‘ brought up to view one of their comrades stripped naked, 
‘‘ his limbs tied with ropes to a triangular machine— his back 
torn to the bone by the merciless cutting whipcord, ap- 
plied by persons who relieve each oilier at short intervals, c 
that they may bring tWe fell unexhausted strength^of a 
man to the worl^f scourgingT>4j3uonaparle’s soldiers Iravc 
never yet with tingling ears listened to ihe piercing screams 
of a human creature s6 tortured — they have never seen the 
blood oozing from*thc rent flesh — they have never beheld a 
surgeon , with dubious look, pressing the agonizing victim’s 
pi\lse, andcalmly calculating, to an odd blow, howfarsuf- 
fermg may be extended, until in its extremity it encroach 
V,upon life. lushort, Buonaparte’s soldiers cannot form any^ 
V notion of tiiat most lieart*rcnding of all exhikitsons on 
this side Hell, an English military flogging.” What is the 
tendency all this, but to raise and lift up tlic French 
sqldicr, and to /Icbasc an^ degrade in his own ejrCs the 
Ehglirf\^ soldier ? The writer proceeds — Let it not be 
supposed that we intend tfiesc remarks to excite a vague 
a^id indiscriminating sentiment against punishment by rai- 
“ litarydaw wljcn it is considered tliat dicipline forms 
the soul of an army, willioiit which it would at once dege- 
aerate into a mob— When the description of persons which 
compose^ the body of wjjat is called an army, aud tl^e 
sitUiVion ki which it is frequently placed, arcalo talon 
into account, ft will,Svc arc afraid, appear but too cvich ni 
‘‘/liat the military code must still be kept distinct from 
the civil, ^and distinguished by greater promptitude and 
severity. Buonaparte is no favourite of ours, God wot; 
but if we come to balance accounts with him on this 
particular head, let us sec how matters will stand.” 

I beg you to^observe how this account is stated, and with 



what extreme rcserJl those acts of severity exercise J by Buo- 
naparte arc introdlccd. He recruits his ranks by force;, 
d(§ we.** — Putting us upon an equality, as if the same 
degree of force was used to recruit the Army in this coun- 
try as in France. — ‘‘ We flog those we have forced; he does 
not. Hut, it may be said, he punishes them in some man- 
ner; that is very true. He imprisons his r^ractory troops, 
occasiosiallyi in chains; in aggrayfted cases, he puts 
them to deatli lightlj^assing over the circur^jitances of 
his putting his refractory trOops in chains, *aiid sometimes 
punishing them with death. But ^he proceeds) any of 
^4hese severities is preferable to tyinga human creatum up 
like a dog, and cutting his flesh to pieces with whipcord. 
Who would not go to prison for two years, or indeed for 
almost any term, rather than bear the exquisite, thealmoU 
insupportable torment, occasioned by 'the infliction ofsevld 
hundred or a thousand lashes? Death is mercy coinpared 
with such suflerings.” Gentlemen, if there is to be an al- 
teration in our military code, it must be by adding to the 
number of cases in which death is inflicted; and if a prp- 
posal was made for adding to ^liem, I should like ib know, 
in what terras of reproach the publishers of this libel would 
attack those who supported such a regulation. Tlieii Ihe 
writer goes into a statement of the manner in which tbii^ 
punishment is inflicted, which it wo;ild be very easy for 
him to do, with respect to any species of punishment on 
any offender. He says : We give all credit to the wishes of 
some of our great men ; yet while apy thing remaitfs to us 
in the shape of free discussion, it is impossible we should 
sink into the abject slavery in which the French people ^re 
plunged. Although we do not envy the general condition 
of BuonaparUVs subjects, we really (and we speak the ho- 
nest convictioliof our hearts) see nothing peculiarly pitia- 
ble in the lot of his soldiers, when compared with that of 
our own. Were we called upon tp make our election be- 
tween thcscrvices, the whipcord would at once decide us.” 
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5o that y(|)U see, sttiking a balance b^fcen the supposed 
hardships in our army, and those Avhicf he states belong 
to the French army, he gives the decided preference to the 
condition of the soldiers in the army of the Corsican. Now, 
Gentlemen, can you hear this without indignation ? Is it 
possible for any creature endowed with human reason, not 
to see tliat the t^idency of thj^ publichtion is to ali(male and 
estrange the mind^f the Briti^i^oldiers fro4n the service, 
and to disincline those who have-not entered into the ranks, 
but who might be inclined tollo so, from entering into such 
service? Can any thing be more mischievous than present- 
ing to the public a comparison between the condition of a 
British and ^French soldier, and giving the preference to 
the latter? You will hear the libel read — Tlic whole of it 

equally ofl'ensive — every line has the same tendency; 
irhcn you shall have heard it, I am sure you will entertain* 
no doubt that its tendency is such as 1 have described it ; 
and I am persuaded you will also hear from his lordship, 
for it will be his duty to state to you his opinion on the 
subje^tj that this is a most mischievous and seditious 
•libcL 

Hen BY Bai^pwin Baven sworn, and examined hy Mr. 

Gareow. 

Have you got a certified copy of the afiidiivit filed at the 
Stamp-office ? 

I have. 

,.Sign«l by the Commissioners ? 

Yes, I have.- ' 

Did you see the Commissioners sign it? 

Yes. I did. 

Mr. Lowten . — ^The affidavit is sworn flie Slst of Dec. 
J807, by John Hunt and Leigh Hunt. 

Have you' got a printed newspaper with the title of 

Examiner? 
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Does it, in* otl^ respects, conform to the description of 
that paper in thel|ffidavit ? 

» Yes* 

Mr. Gairow . — Your lordship knows the act o-f parlia* 
ment makes (hat suflicient evidence of the publication. 

Q. by lA)rd Ellenborough . — Did you purchase it*? 

A. No. 

Mr. tf orroEO.— "W e ai^nly required to produce it. 

Mr. .Brougham . — I submit that nothfng lias been proved 
respecting Leigli Hunt ; atl^st t1»e conforrrfity of the paper 
is not proved as far as regards Liugk Hunt— John Hunt is 
alone mentioned at the fool of the paper. 

Mr. iMWten , — The affidavit says that Johp, Hunt ^is the 
jirintcr. , 

Lord Effetiborough . — It is the affidavit of both. , , 

Mr. Brouglum, — Tlmaffidavit, by John Hunt and Leigh 
Hunt, 1 apprehend, brings home the fact of the property 
being their joint property ; but the prosecutor has to prove 
another point ; he has to prove that the paper produced is 
the papifr whereof the property is in these two {lersons. • 

lA)rd EUcnboroughf — We* will read the provision in tbte ’ 
act of parliament. 

Mr. Attorney Genera/.— The 9|h section is in these 
words : 


38th GEO. ni. CAP. 78. 

6f.c. 9. '' And be it further enacted. That. all such affidavits 

and affirmations as aforesaid shall he filed and kept in such a 
manner as the said Commistioners shall direct, and the same, or 
copies thereof, certified to he true copies, as he^eihafter is men- 
tion cd, shall, respectively in all proceedings, civil and criminal, 
touching any newspaper or otlier such paper as aforesaid, which 
shall be mentioned in any such affidavits or affirmations, or 
touching any publication matter o» thing <^ntained in any 
such newspaper or other paper, be received and admitted aft 
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conclusive evidence of the truth of all such alters set forth in 
such affidrivits or affirmations as arc hereby r^juired to be there- 
in set forth, against every person who. shall have sipfhed and 
sworn or affirmed such affidavits or affirmations, and shall also 
be received and admitted, in like manner, as sufficient evidence 
of the fruth of all such maitters against all and every person 
who shall not haVft signed or sjpocn or affirmed the same, but 
who shall be therein\nentioned toN^^ a proprietor, plHnter, or 
publisher oVsuch newspaper or. ©the/* paper, unless the contrary 
fhallbc satisfactorily proved’^ — ^wlth a proviso that if any per- 
son should have delivered, previous to the publication of the 
paper to which the proceedings relate, an affidavit that he had 
ceased to be printer, &c. he should not be so deemed after such 
delivery. 

( i 

eThis point was expressly decided in the case of the 
^King against While * — There is a clause that says the pro- 
duction of a paper corresponding with (he description in 
the affidavit, sliall be prima facie evidence. Section 1 1 states : 

I 

• Sect. XL And be it furthoi enacted, that it shall not be ne- 
cesspry, after any such affidavit or affirmatiim, or a certified copy 
thereof, shall har^ebecn produced in evidence as aforesaid against 
"Tile person.s who signed and made such affidavit, or are therein 
named according to this act, or any of them, — and after a news- 
paper, or other such paper as aforesaid, shall be produced in 
evidence, intitnled in the same manner as the newspaper or 
other paper mentfoned i^i such affidavit or copy is intituled, and 
wherein the name or names of the printer and publisher, or 
printers and publishers, and the place of printing, shall be the 
same as the n?me or names of the printer and publisher or 
printers and publishers, and the place of printing, mentioned in 
such affidavit or affirmation, for the plaintiff, informant, or pro- 
secutor, or person seeking to recover any of the penalties given 
by this act, to prove th^t the newspaper or paper to which 
such trial relates, was purchased at any house, shop, or office be- 
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to or*occi^ied by the defendant or defendants, or any 
of them, or by or their servants or workmen, or where he 
4 )r they, by tliernselves or their servants or workmen, usually carry 
on the business of j3rinting or publishing such paper, or where 
the same is usually sold. 

f 

Mr. IRrougham.-^Wy gbjection is, affidavit states 

J(riin a»d Lgigh Hunt to^j^cllie proprij/&rs; and the question 
arises,, whether tlic pa|^pr produced b the paper to wbioti 
their affidavit refers ? The pajjer only states John Hunt 
to be the printer, without any mention of Leigh Hunt* 

Mr. Attorney GeneraL — My learned friend loses sight 
of that which is the only support we have, I mean the act 
of parliament. The act of parliament says, that if^*a paper 
is produced corresponding with the description of* the 
paper intended to be published, the production of*tTiat 
paper shall be evidence against the persons who made t<bc 
affidavit, that it is their paper. 

Lord EUenborough. — As I understand the act, it 
after tlie affidavit has been* made, the publicajidn-of a 
paper with a corresjynding«title, prima facie evidence,— •fof- 
it is no more, and is liable to be rebutted, — tlu^ it is pub- 
lisheil by the person who is proprietor. It Uonly prima facie 
evidence. You may shew to the contrary. 

Mr. Attorney Ge?ieral. — The {A^int was decided in tJie 
case of the King against Hart and White* 

Lord EUenborough. — What is the act ? 

Mr. Garrow. — The 58th Geo. 8d,c. T8. 

Mr. Brougham. — It is with great reluctance I presg this. 
I wish to read two !inc4 further, in order to suggest that 
there does appear to be the variance !• have mentioned : 

x^ndbe it further enacted, that it shall not be necessary, 
after a certified copy, &c.”— {Ffrfe Act.) — Now we adroit 
the title is the same. 

Lord EUenborough.— lihe printer and publisher are (li< 
same, though tlie other person is enrolled as a proprietor. — 
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It most lilcrally observes the prescription the act of par- 
liament. 

The publication 'vvas read by Mr. Lowten. « 

« ONE THOUSAND LASHES! r’ 

(From the Stmnford 

** The n^jf^ressors were not witli ns Diionaparfe would 
have tvoa ted his rci>*ac<ory Iroops.” 

S. Speech oj^he Attornejj GchcraL 

« 

Corporal Curtis was sentenced to receive ONE THOU- 
.SAND LASHES, l)nt, after receiving tzvo hundred^ was, 
on his own petition, permitted to volnatcer into a to- 
giment on foreign service. — AV ill lam CUdbixl, a private 
in the 7tii R<)yal Frferaa Battalion, was lately sen- 

tcnced to recciv^o ONE THOUSAND LASHlvS, for 
‘repeatedly striking and kicking his superior oi]icer. 
He underwent part of Ids sentence by recch'i'7g 
hiwdrcd atid ffb/ lasheHy at Canterbury, j.i presence 
^\of the whole garrison. — \ Garrison Court M irtial has 
*fe'*eri held \m board the Metcalf transport, at Spitlicad, 
on seme men of the 4 (li reginumt of foot, for rlisre- 
s])ectfulbe]iaviourto theirotliccrs. YAVOTHO USA .N D 
SIX HIUNDRED LASHES were to be inllicted 
y among tluun. — RcTIxnt Cldllman, a private in the 
Bcarstcad and Mailing regiment of J^oca I w!io 

was lately trifxl lyy a Court Alartial for disobedience of 
orders, end mutinous and improper behaviour A\hile 
the i^egiirient was embodied, has been found gidlty of 
all tl’.e charges, and sentenced to receive EIGHT 
HUNDRED lashes, which arc to be inflicted on 
him at UI?atl:ani, to w hich garrison he is to be marched 
for that pur\>()sc . — London Ne'<ji'spapcrs, 

e r 

The Attorney-General said wliat was very true;— 
those aggressors have certainly not been dealt with as Buo- 
naparte wonUl have treated his refractory troops ; nor 
indeed as refractory troops would be treated in any civi- 
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lizeJ country/ whatever, save ami except only (lus 
country. H’|re alone, in this land of liberty, in tin's a^q 
or^efincnleat — by a people who, with their usual coii- 
sisiency, have been in the habit of reproachins: their 
neighbours with the cruelty of their punishment, — is still 
iiiliU'ted a species of torture^, at least as exquisite as any 
tiial was ever dcfisecl b^'^he intcriialj^genuity of the In- 
•qnis^iofu as J.irc Attorncyyfjcneral justly says, 

*• linonaivirtc does rioi treat his reftactory t«oops in this 
manner; there is not a •man in his raifks whose back is 
seamed with the lacerating cat-o’gninc- tails ; /its soldiers 
liave never yet been brought up to view one of their 
comrades stripped naked, — his limbs tied with ropes to 
a triangular niacliine,“«“his back torn to t fie bone* by the 
merciless eutiing whipcord, applied by persons who re^* 
lievecacli other at short iiuervals, that they may trmg 
(he tull unexhausted s(reng(!i of a man to tliewoik^f 
scourging. Buonaparte’s soldiers have never yet with ^ 
tingling ears listened to the piercing screams of a lupfRHT^ 
creature so tortured : tln^y have never seen tjjfrblood 
oozing from his rent ik^Ji ; — they have ncvCr bebeki a « 
surgeon, with tfubious look, pressing the agonized 
victim’s pulse, and calmly calculating, an oJd^blow, 
how far suhering may be extended, until in its extren^ky 
it encroach upon life. In short, Buonaparte’s soldiers 
cannot form any notion of tliat most heart-rending of 
all exhibitions on this side Hell, — Eii^Ush Military 
E/oggwo^. 

“ Let it not be supposed that wc intend these remarks to 
excite a vague and *iiidiscriminating sentiment against 
punishment by military law: — nor J^vAen it is con- 
sidcred that discipline forms the soul of an army, without 
which it would at once degenerate into a mob ; — when 
tlie description of persons which compose the body of 
what is called an army, and Uie siluatiAns in which it is 
frequcnlly placet), are ‘also taken into account, it will, we 
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arc afraid, appear but too evident, tfmtVie military code 
must still be kept distinct from the civil, cj id distinguished 
by greater promptitude and severity. Buonaparte is no 
favourite of ours, God wot — but if we come to balance 
accounts with him on this particular head^ let us see how 
matters will stand. He ^peruits his ranks by force — so do 
we. AVc jf7ogl^,.ose whom ije^havcibrced — he does not. 
** It may be said he punishes thew^ in some ipannei ; that 
is very tFje. He‘^imprisons his refractory troops — occa!- 
sionally in chains — and,, in ag|jravated cases, he puts them 
“ to death. But any of these severities is preferable to 
tying a human creature up like a dog, and cutting his 
“ flesh to pieces with whipcord. Who would not go to 
prison for two years, or indeed for almost any term, 
rather than bear the exquisite, the almost insupportable 
torment, occasioned by the infliction of seven hundred or 
a thousand lashes ? Death is mercy compared with such 
sufferings. Besides, what is a man good for after he has 
cat-o’-nine-tails across his back ? Can he ever again 
holCvUp his head among Ms fellows ? One of the poor 
-*‘»\iretchfe executed at Lincoln last Friday, is stated to 
have been sexerely punished in some regiment. The pro- 
bal^ility is, tl^at to this odious, ignominious flogging, may 
••‘^be traced his sad end ; and it cannot be doubted that he 
found the gallows Icss^ cruel than the halberts. Surely, 
then, the Attorney- General ought not to stroke his chin 
with such 'ifomplacenc}', w^en he refers to the manner in 
which Buonaparte treats his soldiers. We despise and 
detest those who would tell us that there is as much li- 
berty now enjoyed in France ‘ as there is left in this 
country. 'Vlje give all credit to the wishes of some of 
our great men ; yet while an^ thing remains to us in the 
shape of free discussion, it is impossible tliat we should 
sink into the abject slavery in which the French people 
are plunged. ‘ But although we do not envy the general 
condition of Buonaparte’s subjects, we really (and w© 



(and we speak ilie honed conviclioril of onr hearts) sec 
nothing pcculi/rly pitiable in the lot- of his soklicrs when 
compared vvitt|tl)a( of our own. Were we called upon 
to make our ch^ctign between the services, the iMpcord 
would at once decide us. No advantage whateyet can 
compensate for, or render tolerable to a mind l)ut one 
degree removed from brutality, a liability to be^lashed 
like a beast. It is* idle to ^Ik about ^Bering the situa- 
tlon (rfa British soldier f>teasant to h^self, or desirable, 
far less honourable, inihe estimation bf others^ while the 
whip is held over his head — an^ over his4iead a/one, for 
in no other country in Europe (wiUi the exception, per- 
haps, of Russia, which is yet in a state of barbarity) j*s 
the military character so degraded. We once heard of 
an array of slaves, which had bravely withstoifd the 
of their masters, being defeated and dispersed l)y 
the bare shaking of the instrument of flagellation in tfie"ir 
faces* This brought so forcibly to their minds theW 
former state of servitude and disgrace, that every ho- 
nourable impulse at once forsook their bosoms, and 
betook themselves to flight afud to howfing. We^PiJer- 
tain no anxietjj about the,<jharacter of our coUntryaaiyi 
in Portugal, when we contemplate their meeting the 
of Massena’s troops, — ^but we must own tb€l wc 
should tremble for the result, were the French General^c^ 
dispatch against them a few hyndred drummers, each 
brandishing a cat-o^-ninedailsJ*^ 

Mr. Attorney General . — There is an allegatioii that the 
7th Royal ^Veteran Battalion is a tyittaliqu in the Army of 
our Lord the King* I can call any one to prove it. 

Mr. Alexander Mackav examin^d*by Mr- 
. Richardson. 

I believe you arc a clerk in the War*Office ? 

I am. 



dice iiseir, unless it is passed iii me eyes of tli^ wotUI ; ami 
to care but little what they do, so they m only stared at, 
•or talked of. It furnishes somewhat of /excuse too, that 
the public itself is insatiable in its thirst for slander'; 
swallows it with indiscriminate avidity ; and, liberal at least 
in its patronage of this species of merit, larg«'ly Howards 
those whom it s^nds forth to pander for those depraved a])-‘ 
petites. But, inv^vhatever arising, or however pal- 

liated, the fact of tha abuse of tRe press is certain / and ihc 
consetpiences arc flital to the press itself ; for, the lic(‘ntions- 
iicss of which I complain has been the mi^ans of alienating 
the minds of those wbo had ever stood forward as its fastest 
friends and its finuesl defenders ; it has led them »o doubt 
the uses of (Jiat which they have seen so perverted and 
abjised. It has made them, instead of Idcssing the useful 
yght”” of that great source of improvement, see in it 
Ottly an instrument of real mischief, or doubtful, good ; — > 
and when tln^y find, that instead of being kc'pt pure, for'thc 
instruction of the workl — insteadof being confined toques- 
tiSi^g the conduct of men in high situations, canvassing 
publu? measures, and discussing great general questions of 
policy ; wlien they find tliut^ instead ,of such, its legitimate 
ibjects, this inestimable blessing has been made subservient 
(o the pur[)ose^^ of sectet malice, perverted to the tori lire of 
pVivate feelings, and the ruin of individual reputation — those 
men have at last com to view it, if not with hostility, at 
least with doubtful friendshij^^>, and relaxed zeal for its privi- 
leges, ^Jt is»>no small aggraval ion of this prejudice that the 
Defendants came^inlo Court to answer this cliarge after other 
libels of a more general description have been published and 
prost cuted ; after those, to which the Attorney General has 
50 forcibly a 1 hided in the opening of this case, had so 
lately been brouglit before thg Court, and the authors and 
eirculalois convicUHl. At first sight, ami upon merely 
stating tile subject of this publication, it is but natural fon 
you to imagiut3 that thfcre is some similarity between other 
e»as(*s and the pn'.sent or\e ; and that a publication on the 



i^enerat subject of mililayy/ pwnshmat^ (wiiicu is iiiconiy 
of rescmbjlincc) belonejs to the same class of libels 
with those so an^ciously alluded to by iny l(*arned friend, — ^ 
with *111056 particularly for which Mr. Cobbett, and pro- 
bably some others, are suffering the sentence of the law. 
TIk; Attorney General did not put these circumstances in 
the back ground ; 1 h‘ was aipcious to draw a parallel be- 
tween this case, alul tlnj ease of Mr.^^Jftbbett : it will be 
urhiecc'iii^ary, for me to^ Jlffl low this comparison ; all I shall 
say in the outset is, th^ii I confidently predict^ I shall not 
])roceed far before I shall have ponvinced«you, gentlemen, 
that ligld is not more different from ^darkness than the pub- 
lication set forth in this record is different from all, and 
(ach, of (lie former publications brought before the Court 
l)y the Atlormy GenenJ for conviction, dud naw again 
bionght forward for argument. The consequence of all 
these prepossessions, in vvliatever way arising, is, I will mot 
say filial , but extremely hurtful to these Defendants.* »It 
places them in a torrent of prejudice, in which they would 
in vain have attempted, and 1 should not have coun^jjlgiift 
them to stand, liad (hey no4 rested oii*thc firm fQjjfnng of 
the. merits of their iudividjial case, and the conficCT ceJ hat 
his Lordship and you will cheerfully stretch forth an help- 
ing arm in the only way in which you can hclqi tli^m ; in 
the only way in which they ask your aief ; — that yoi^wiJl 
do strict justice beiwec ii the (3rqwu and them, by entering 
into ail examination of their single individual case. Gen- 
tlemen, you have to try w luihcr the particular ])iiblication, 
set forth in this llccord, has manifestly, upon tl^; bareap- 
pcaranci^ of it, been composed and published w ith the evil 
intention and with th» purpose and hurtful teudertcy al- 
Icdged ill the Information. If their inteirtion has appa- 
rently been good ; or, whether laudable or not, if it has 
b(H?n innoccTit, and not bfameworthy ; then, whatever you 
may think of the opinions contained in the work— even 
though you may f^ink them utterly falst and unfounded- 
in whatever light \ on may view it criiically as a piece oi 



composiiion — ^inougj. you may consider the language as 
. much too weak or as far too strong for t!ie kccasion—still if 
you are convinced there is notliing blaraeajile in the inten- 
flow which appears to have actuated the author and 'pub-** 
lisher — (for I will take the question on the footing that the 
author himself is before you — though the evidence, on tJic 
face of it> bears me out in ^distinctly asserting that these 
Defendants, did rrot write this^^jticle, 'but copied it from 
another work which they partibylarly specify)— Jet, in 
order to argue the question more freely, I will suppose it is 
the case of the criginal composer, which you are now to 
try, (and I am sure my learned friend cannot desire me to 
' meet him on higher or fairer ground) — 1 say then, that 

IF YOU ARE NOT CONVINCED — IF UPON READING THE 
COMPOSITION ATTENTIVELY YOU.. ARE NOT, EVERY ONE 
OF YOU, FULLY AND THOROUGHLY CONVINCED, THAT 
THE* AUTHOR HAD A blambable, fl most ^uUty mtcntion 
IN^^RITING IT, AND THAT HE WROTE IT FOR A WICKED 
PURPOSE, .YOU MUST ACQUIT THOSE DEFENDANTS WHO 

4a*^j^BLibHED IT* This, Gentlemen, is the particular 
questm^vou have (o try but I will not disguise from you, 
that you arr now trying a more jgjewcra/ and important 
tion than this. You are now to determine, whether an 
Englishman still enjoys the privilege of freely discussing 
pvbli^ measures — whether an Englishman still possesses the 
privilege of impeaching, (for if he has a right to discuss, 
he has a right to espouse whichever side his sentiments lead 
him to adopt, t and may speak or write agam^f, as well as 
for ) — ^whether lie ha^ still a right to impeacli, not one indi- 
vidual character, not one or two public men, not a single 
error iii policy, not any particular abuse of an establLsIied 
system ? I do not deny that he has the right to do all this, 
and more than this ; but it is not necessary for me now to 
maintain it — But the question for you to try is — Whether an 
Englishman shall any longer have the power of making 
comments on a system of policy, of discussing a general, I 
had almost said an abstract political proposition— of com- 



niunicaling to his countrymen hiso^iiAon upon the merits^ 
not of a particular measure, or even a line of conduct pur* 
sued by this or iriiat administration, (though no man ever 
dreaml of denying him this also,) but of a general. system 
of policy, which it has pleased the government to adopt at 
all times -Whether a person, devoted to the interests of 
his country, warm ^in his att^fbhment tojts cause, vehe- 
mently im|ielled by a love t^its happiness and glory, has a 
right to^ende&vour by hisnwn individual exertions to make 
that perfect which he s& gfcatly admires, by pointing out 
those little defects in its constituticfti, which are the only spots 
whereupon his partial eyes can rest Yor blame:— -Whether 
an Englishman, anxious for the honour and renown of the 
Army, and deeply feeling how much the safety of hi^ coun- 
try depends on the perfection of its military system, has a 
right to endeavour to promote the good of fhe service^ by 
shewing .wherein the present system is detrimental to it ; Jjjr 
marking out for correction those imperfections wliich bear, 
indeed, no proportion to the general excellence of the esta- 
blishment, those flaws which he is convinced alone pnlWent 
it from attaining absolute perfection :—Whether^a'^rbi], 
anxious for the welfaje of tlAf individual soldier, intimately 
persuaded that on the feelings and the fionour of #he spldier 
depend the honour and glory of our arms^, sensible that 
upon those feelings and that honour hinges the safety of ftje 
country at all times, but never §o closely as at present — 
whether, imbued with such sentiments, and urged by these 
motives, a man has not a right to make Ms opinions as 
public as is] necessary to give them effect Whether he may 
not innocently, nay laudably, seek to make converts to his 
own views, by giving tliern publicity, and, endeavour to 
realize his wishes for the good of the state, tind the honour 
of its arms, byjiroving, in tiu; face of his fellow-citizens, the 
truth of the doctrines to which he is conscientiously at- 
fn/'.h«Yl. Thftsp. r!Ji»ntlf»mpn- am the nnestions put to yOU by 



this liecord ; and yduf verdict, wlien it shall be, enteral upon 
it, will decide such questions as these. 

Gentlemen, it is, 1 am iiersuaded, kno^n to all of you, 
tliat for many years j)ast, the anxious attention of the Go*- 
vernment of this country has been directed (at lim<^s, indeed, 
to the (exclusion of art other considerations) to the improve- 
ment our Military Establishment. ^It would be endless, 
and it would beSmncccssar3l^^for me to enter into the 
various projects fon its improvroient, which from time 
to time Itave been entertained^ by our rulers, and 
adopted or rejected by • the legislature : it is enougli 
that I should state, ifi one short sentence, that all those 

plans have had common objects to protect and 

benefit, the private soldier, to encourage the recruiting 
of *the Army, and to improve the character of those who 
egnjpose it, by bettering the condition of the soldier him- 
sell'. In the prosi'cutiou of these grand leading objects, va- 
rious plans have l>een suggested by dift'erciit stittesmen of 

S im*e; plans which 1 need not particularize, but to 
which, in, so far as they relate to the present Infor- 
; it is necessary that I should direct your attention. 
OETe of the chief means suggested for improving the condi- 
tioi^yf the soldier, fs shortening the duration of his service ; 
and upon that<5mportajtt subject it is unnecessary for me to 
usl? words of ray' own, when I have, in a publication which 
is before t!»e world, and J dare say has been before you, (at 
lea^t you cannot be unacquainted with the name and the 
fame of^^hc atilhor,) that which better expresses my senti- 
ments than any langurtj^e 1 could use myself. The argu- 
meiVs arc so forcibly' stated, and the subject is altogether 
placed in so luminous a point of view, that it is better for 
me to give them in the words of the respectable writer, the 
gallant officer I have alluded to. It is Sir RqJ^ert Wilson,* 


* This distinguished officer sat on the bench, near his Lord- 
ship, during the ^holc of the trial. 





Gentlemen, .whose presence here as ^vitness, should rt be 
necessary to call him, prevents me from saying, so strongly 
as I could wisk, what in. common with every one I dot 
Inost sincerely feel — that there is not, among all the brave 
men of whom the corps of officers in the British Army is 
composed, one to whom the country^* considering his rank 
and the time of his service, m more indebted — (fne who 
has more distinguished Ifjifiself by his*enthusiastic, 1 had 
almost ^said* romantic, Iflve of the servi^ — one who has 
shewn himself a more determined, I may really^ay 
enemy of the Ruler of France, or a faster friend to the cause 
and the person of his own Sovereign, nnd of hisroj^al allies.* 
— ^Tliis gallant officer, in the year 1794, published a T«act 
On the means of improving and re-orgaiyzing the Mill- 
tary Force of this Empire.” — It was addresseef to ^Mr. 
Pitt, then minister of the country, and whose attention^as 
well asi that of the author, was at that time directed to 
whatever was likely to improve our military system— to fii- 
courage the obedience, and exalt the character of the sol- , 
dier already in the Army, and to promote the recrui^ig^f" 
it from among those who had not yet entered intc*fnc ser- 
vice. He mentions^'i great^variety of circumstances W^rlich* 
deter men from enlisting, and render those who^o en^er of 
less value to the profession. Among others,»he meniions the 
terra — the duration of their service. He says, in langiihge* 
powerful indeed, and strong, bupt any thing rather than 
libellous : — It is strange that in a free country, a^cus- 
tom so repitgnant to freedom^ as enlisting* for^Iife, and 
to the particular character of the Britisli Constitution, 
should ever have been introduced; but more singular 


* Sir Kobeit Wilson is Ai<i-de-camp to the King : he obtain- 
ed the Order of Maria Theresa for saving the Emperor's life in 
179^2 ; and his book against Buonaparte is Avell known. 
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“ that the practice l>h\>uld have been continned after ever i/ 
other nation in Europe had abofidoned it as impolitic^ and 
as too severe an hnpositkm upon the srbject.'" — If in 
those countries (he proceeds) ^Vliere tho inferior orders of 
society are born in vassalage^ and where the will of the 
sovereign is immediate law, tliis power has been relin- 
quished, in to incline men volimtJirily to enlist, 

sercly there IS steong presuntp^ive evidence that the gc- 
ncral interest^ of the service rfm improved*, instead of 
being injiired by this more libci*al consideration.” He 
then goes on to illustrate ike same topic in terms still more 
expressive of tlie warmth of his feelings upon so interesting 
a qjtiestion : The independence of an Engtishmnny^^ says 

be, natyralljj recoils at the prospect of bondagCy which 
grad dally produces discontent ogTixnsi the bent even of 
inclination,” How many men,” he adds, in still 
more glowing expressions — but which I am fur from blaming 
— <<>r I should have held him cheap indeed, if, instead ot' 
giving vent to his sentiments in this free and appropriate 
^ iiTtm^er, he had oftered them as coldly and dryly as if he 
were, ckiwing out a regimental return— How , many 
nicR are there, who have wow not, the faintest wish to 
leave tlv?ir own estates, even for a journey into another 
‘‘ county, blit who, if Restrained by any edict from quit- 
Ung England, would find this island too narrow to con* 
’ tai7i them, would draw their breath convithivchj as if thei/ 
craved free air^ and feel all the mental anguish of a pri* 
soner in a (imigeon ? W6at is the inference to be notv 
fairly drawn from tlio perseverance in the system of en- 
listing for life ?. Is it not that the British service is so ol* 
noxious and little conciliatingy that, if tlie permission 
to retire were ^ accorded, the ranks would be altogether 
' abandonedy and the skeleton only remmn, ps an eternal 
and mournful mofiutnent of the wretchedness of a soldier\s 
condition f — Is it not a declaration to the world, that the 
service is sq lihgratefut to^ the feelings of the soldiery. 
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that w/icfi once the unfortunate victim is enirapijedy it is 
necessary to secure his allegiance by a perpetual state of 
I* cottfine7uent then advances in the course of his 

inquiry to another topic ; and in langtiagc as strong — as 
expressive of his honest feelings — and therefore as appro- 
priate and praise-worthy — he talks of the service in tlie 
West-India lsland», and^eyen goes so far<4is to w ish those 
colon ic§ were abandoned, yf am not disposed to follow him 
in this'opinion — I cannot go so fur:# Gfh^^od forbid I 
should blame hun for holding it — or that) for making this 
opinion public, I slionld accuse him of having written a 
libel on that service, of which he is at once the distinguished 
ornament and zealous friend. — It might bear perhaps an 
insinuation that such a topic was inflammatory — ttnitithad 
a tendency to eorci/e ^//5Cow^a2/ among the soldiers — arid to 
deter men from entering into the service. But far from 4m- 
puling that to the gallant officer, I respect him the itgire 
for publishing a bold and downright opinion— for express- 
ing his feelings strongly — it is the best proof he felt keejily/ 
He pro}X)scs no less than tlmt^tbe West'Indialsiaiu^Sbould 
be given up, in order to improve our means defence at 
home. He sjiys, ‘^It is, iiowever, to be hoped, that the 
day is not remote, when our Colonies shall ccaw to be 
such a claim upon the active pibpulation of IhisVoiiiitry; 
that charnel-house must be closed for ever against the 
British troops. The soldier who dies in the field is 
wrapped in the mantle oC honour, and llio pall of "glory 
‘‘ is extended over his relatives ; but in a Varftire against 
climate, the energy of the man is destroyed before life 
is extinguished ; he ^wastes into an inglorious grave, and 
the calamitous termination of his cxistenoe offers no cheer- 
ing recollection to relieve the affliction *of his loss.” — Did 
Sir Robert iVilson mean to excite the brave and ill-fated re- 
giments to mutiny and revolt who were already enclosed ir 
those charnel-hou^^ ?— or did^lie ineaii to deter persons 
liom enlisting in those regiments, who might otherwise 



have been inclined tS join them ? Did he meam to address 
any of the reglmenfs under actual orders for the West* 
Jndia service, and to excite revolt among them — by ^ellin^^ 
every one who read the passage I have cited, that 
which it so forcibly puts to all soldiers under such orders — 
Whither are you going? — You are rushing into a char- 
iiel-house !”, JFar be it frOm me to ipiputc such motives 
— it is impossible'? The wor^s^I have read are uttered* in 
the discussion a ^general quesfion ; a question on which 
he speaks warmly, because he fepls Strongly. And pursuing 
the same course of reasoning in the same expressive styl(‘, 
he comes to another rfnd an important part, both of his 
argument and of the question in which wc arc now engaged. 
‘In ooiisidering.thc nature of the tenure by which a soldier 
wear's his sword in considering that honour is to !ii\ii 
wljat our all is^ to every body else — he view's several parts 
of our military system as clashing in some sort with the 
respect due to a soldier’s character — and, fired with a subject 
so near his heart, he at once enters into the question of 
punishments — paints in language not at all weaker 
nor less* eloquent than that of the publication before you, — 
in language that does him thelfighest konour, the exits that 
result ffomPthc sj/stem of flogging, as practised in our Army, 
He says, ThC second^ and equally strong check to the 
Vecruiling of the Army, is the frequency of corporal jou-- 
nishmeniy Proceeding to enlarge on this most interest- 
ing point, in, the course of hi§ observations he uses such ex- 
pression&,as tifese : — After judiciously telling us, that it 
is in vain to expect a radical reform, until tlie principle 
of, the practice is combated by argument^ and all its evil 
consequence^ exposed by rciisoning,” he adds this asser- 
tion, for which dvery one must give him credit : — Be this 
however as it may, I feel convinced tliati have no ob- 
ject but the good of the service.” — He says, that Sir 
Ralph Abcrcr;[)mbie was also ,111 enemy to corporal pu- 
nishments fpr light pffeiices : his noble and worthy sue- 



cessor, wfiftsc judgment must have great influence ; Lord 
Moira, — General Siincoe — and almost every General Of- . 
ficer^u the Army, express the same aversion coniinuallj/ ; — 
hut' thnj have no power of inlerferenc€.'*^-—^Oi that in-* 
terfcrence then he' thinks tlicre is no^ prospect, unless by 
u:ason and cnginnaU^ and by discussing the c^inions 

of the country and riie legjsljilure — a prjilioSTtion to which 
all of us^iist readily asscij^. And he thus pursues : — I 
feel Convinced that 1 /lavc no object Ijut^lfe^ood of the 
service, and, consequently, \o pjrcmote the Commander in 
Chief's views^ and tliat my feelingis are solely influenced 
by love of humamlij^ a grateful sense of dutj/ to by'tive 
men, and not by a false ambition of acc^uiring popu- • 
larily” — A motive whi^h I am sure no one will •finpule 
to him. — (he adds) 1 did not think the subject of the 
most essential importance, no motive should induce me 
to brhig it forward, — if I Avas not aware that, howevftr 
eager the Commander-in-Chief was to interpose his au- 
tliority, the correction of the abuse docs not altogetter 
depend upon his veto, and cjvmot, willfdue regard.Ao.the 
peculiar circumslaiices of his situation, be rcljuirod to 
emanate abruptly fl'oni him. Mj/ appeal is made to the 
Olficcrs of the Arm^ and Militia, for there 77iusr^€ no 
marked disermiuaiion between these two services^ notwiiii- ' 
standing there may be great diiFyrencc in their difFcrent 
modes of treating the Soldiery- I shall sedulously avoid 
all personal allusions — tjic object in view ts of greater 
magnitude than the accusation of individuai mal^aclors ; 

1 sliall not enter into particulars of that excess of punish* 
menf wliich lias in mauy instances been attended witti the 
most fatal consequences. — I will not^^y quoting 

EXAMCLES, UEPIIESENT A PlCTUllR IN TOO FRIGHTFUL 
A COLOUllft^G FOR PATIENT EXAMINATION.” He thcil 
says, The present age is a remarkable epoch in the his** 
lory of tlic world ; — civilizali*)n is dilily making the 
most rapid progress, and human Ity is triumphing hourly 
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^ oter tbe last enemies of mankind : but whilst tlie Afrf- 
can excites the compassion of the nation, and eng«iges 
tbe attention of the British Legislature, the British sqU 
dfer, their feUom countryman^ tbe gallant faithful pro- 
tector of their litoties, and champion of their honour, 
is dacty e.rj90sed to suffer under the abuse of that power 
with which ignpranceor a disposition may be armed.” ' 
There is rio mode of pinjishment so ^sgr^iceful as 
Jfogginge none more inconsistent with the military 
“ character^ \VhicIi should be esteemed as the essence of 
honour and (he pri{le of manhood : but when what should 
be used but la very extreme cases, as the ultimum suppli- 
cium^ producing the moral death of the criminal, bc- 
coxhes tho" common penalty for offences in which there 
*is no moral turpitude, or but a petty violation of martial 

Eiw, the evil requires serious attention.” Here he ap- 

with a proud and exulting recollection to th6 practice 
of the regiment in which he had begun his military life. 
Educated,” says he, in the IStli Light Dragoons, 

J Nras early instructed to .respect the Soldier : that teas a 
cqrps * before which the triangles were never planted 
meaning the triangles against which'tncn arc tied up when 
tbey'ieceive the punishment of flogging. There,” he 
in the same language of glowing satisfaction, con- 
trasting the character of liLs favourite corps with that de- 
basement which the system of flogging else where engenders — 
— Tkeref* he exclaims, qach man felt an individual 
spirR of independence ; walked erect, as if conscious of 
his value as a man and a soldier — where affection for 
his officer, and pride in his CQ;rps, were so blended, that 
duty became a satisfactory employment, and to acquire 
for each new distinction, the chief object of their wishes. 
With sucli men every entdtprize was to^ be attempted, 
which could be executed by courage and devotion, and 
. there was a satisfacticvi in commanding them which could 
never have been derived from- a system of severity.” He 



proceeds, There is no maxim morelrde than that ciwify 
is generated in cowardice, and that humanity is insepa« 
rable from courage. The ingenuity of officers should be * 
exercised to devised mode of mitigating the punislihient^ 
and yet maintaining discipline. If the heart be well dis* 
posed, a thousand different inethodsT of treating ^ffences 
will suggest themselves ; butlo prcscriba4)psitlve peiial- 
tips for breaches of duty Js impossible, ‘since no two cases 
‘^•are ever eiactly alike/ Unfortuiidtely^^ygny officers 
will not give themselv& the trouble to consider how they 
can be merciful; and if a rettirn was published of all 
regimental punishments within the last two years^ the 
“ number would be as much a subject of astonishment hs 
<c Yegrti . — 1 knew a Colonel of Irish Militia, •happily now 
‘‘ dead^ who Jlogged in onfe day seventy of his men, and I 
believe punished several more the next morning ; hut^ 
notwithstanding this extensive correction, the regimenj 
was by no means improved. Corporal punishments 
never yet reformed a corps; but they have totally 

RUINED MANY A MAN WHO WOULU HAVE PAoVED 
UNDER MlLDEll TREATMENT A MERITORIOUS ^LDIER. 

They break the spiit withMt amending the disposition ; 
whilst the lash strips the back, despair writhes foutidihe 
heart, and the miserable culprit, viming hir/iself c^ fM en 
below the rank of his fellow species, can no longer attempt 
the recovery of his station in sbciety. Can the brave 
man, and he endowed with^ any generosity, of feeling, 
iovgeiihe mortifying vile condition in which •he xms ex* 
posed? Does not therefore the *cat-o’-nine- tails defeat 
the chief object of punishment, and is not a mode of pu* 
nishment too severe, which for ever dcgrades.and renders 
abject ? Instead of upholding the character of tlie sol- 
dier, as entitled to the respect of the community, this 
^ system renders him despicable in his own eyes, and the 
object of opprobrium in the state, dr jof mortifying 
commisenition/'—- He is^now about to touch upon a 
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topic which I ndrAit^o be of some fIcIJcacy. • It is one of 
the topics introduced into the composition before you but 
a man of principle and courage, who ffols that he lias a 
grave duty to perform, will not shrink from it, even if it be 
of a delicate nature, through the fear of having motives 
imputed to him which he was never actuated, or lest 
some foolish joQ^sons may rfccusc him „of acting with views « 
which never swayed him. Accordingly Sir Robert AV^ilson 
is not dcteirgi fryn the perfornwmee of his duty by such 
childish apprei^ensious ; and, .having gone through all his 
remarks, of which I have'read only a small part, and having 
eloquently, feclingl^^, and most forcibly summed it up in 
the passage I have just quoted, he says: It is a melancholy 
In^th, that punishments have considerable aiignienfcd 
— t^iat ignorant and fatal notfons of discipline have been 
f^introduced into the service, subduing all the amiable 
emotions of human nature. Gentlemen who jifstlj/ boast 
the 7nost liberal education in the worlds have farnilia- 
rized themselves to a degree of punishment which charac* 
tcrizes no orii,ea nation in euuoim:.’^ — ^‘England,” (he 
adds, pursuing the same comparative argument on which 
so fnuch had this day bcert*sai(l)—i^ England should not 
Jbjp th<i last nation to adopt huiiumc improvements and 
then, ♦coming to lhe< very point of comparison which has 
Bethl ’i2it by the Attorney (leneral as tlie most offensive, 
Sir R. Wilson says :* ‘‘ Fkance allows ov flogging 
ONLY IN HER Marine, for men confined together on 
board ship require a peculiar discipline, and the punish- 
ment is very tlifferent from military severity. The Ger- 
mans make great criminals run the gauntlet thus il- 
lustrating the principle that ih no country^ save and ex- 
cept England alone^ to use the words of those De- 
fendants) is this mode of ^punishment J?y flogging a- 
dopted. 

Geiitleinen, it is not from the writings of this gallant 
ofHccr alone that 1 can ‘prcducc similar passages, though. 
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perhaps, intone could I find language so admirable and bo 
strong as his. I shall trouble you, however, with no more 
/eferonces, excelling to an able publication of another oft 
ficcr, who is an ornament to his profession, and whose 
name, I dare to say, is well known amongst you, I mean 
Brigadier-General Stewart, of the 95th regiment ;^the bro- 
ther of my Lord Gallowajjr.^ ^his work ws written while 
the plags, which 1 have aUeddy mentioned, were in agitation 
for the improvement of the Army ; *and Ik^bject of it is 
the same with that of Sir •R. Wilson — to shew the defects 
of the present system, and to point out the proper remedies- 
Without (he begins) a radical change in our present 
military system, Britain will certainly not long £on- 
tinuc to be either formidable abroad, or secure aj-horae.*^ 
This radical change in our system is merely that which 
I have already detailed. He says, after laying down 
some general remaiks, If this view of the subject be 
rect, how will the several parts of our present military 
system be reconciled to common sense, or to any insight* 
into men and things JHe then mentions the chief 
defects in the system, such as perpetuity of servi(?e, ani the 
frequency ofcorporcfl punisVments / and in discussing the 
latter subject, he says, No circumstance can tifhrl^^want 
of just discrimination more tharf the very gen eftl rc cur« 
rcnce, in any stage of society, to that description of pu- 
nishment which, among the same class of men, and with 
the alteration of the profession alone, bears a stamp of 
infamy in the estimate of every man.-;Thd frecfiient in- 
diction of corporal punishment in our armies tends 
strongly (o debase thc^inds and destroy the high spirit 
of the soldiery. It renders a system of inercasing rigour 
necessary ; it deprives discipline of libnour, and de- 
stroys the subordination Of the heart, which can alone 
add voluntary zeal to the cold obligations of duty. 
Soldiers of naturally correct jninds, having been once 
punished corporally, generally become negligent and 
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unworthy of tiny confidence. Discipline rcquifes (be inter-- 
y vention of strong acts to maintain it, and to impress it 
on vulgar minds: punishment may be^ formidable, but 
must not be familiar : generosity or solemn severity must 
at times be equally recurred to : pardon or death have 
been resorted to with equal success ; but the perpetual re* 
curtence to^tfie injliction of^inj'nmi/ *on a soldier by the 
punishment of floggitig^ isofle&f the most mistahep modes 
for enforo^rr^ disefpUne which can he conceived.^^ — And 
then, alluding to" the same delicate topic of comparison, 
which, somehow or otljer, it does appear no man can write 
on jthis subject without introducing, — I mean the compa- 
rative state of the Enemy’s discipline, and our own, — he 
says : In "the French army a soldier is often shoty 

tut he rarely receives corporal punishment ; and in no 
*other service is discipline preserved on truer principles.^' 
Gentlemen, I like not the custom, which is too prevalent 
with some men, of bcirig over-prone to praise the Enemy— 
ofhaving no eyes for the merits and advantages of their own 
couytry, and only Tceliiig gnttilied when they can find food 
for censure at lionie ; while abroad all is praise-worthy and 
perfect. — 1 love not this propensity to *makc such a com- 
parikdn; however, it is sometimes absolutely necessary, 
thq,qgl/it^may always bd liable to abuse : — but in an officer 
like General Stewart or Sir Robert Wilson, it has the merit 
not only of being applicable to the argument, but in those 
meii who have fought against that Enemy, and who in 
spite of Ills superior system have beaten him (as beat him we 
always do when we meet him on any thing like fair terms), 
in stich men it has the grace of liberality as well as the 
value of truths— and it not only adds a powerful reason to 
their ow'ii, but shews them to be above little paltry feuds ; — 
shews them combating with a^anly hostility, and proves 
that the way in which they choose to fight an enemy, is like 
soldiers in the field, and not by eifeminatcly railing at him. 
Jn the French army^ General Stewart says, a soldier is often 
shotn but he rarely rlceivcs. corporal punibliment — and in 
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no other service is discipline presertedon truer principles.^^ 
lie says, I kno^v the service — I have had occasion to 
see it/iii practice — I. have served with Austrians, Prus- 
sians, and Swedes — but in no service is discipline preserved 
on truer principles than in the French; and therefore it is 
that I quote the example of th^ French, whose discipline 
is preserved on principles tpo^true, alas, for our ill-fated 
allies, it is therefore I quote the Frgnch ^rm y, and in 
order to shew that the change I rccomraenduf our own, 
is necessary for the perfection of its discipline, and to save 
us from the fate of those allies/* Such are the opinions of 
these gallant officers — but whether they are right or wrong 
I care not — Such are the opinions of other t>rave and ex- 
perienced officers, expressed in language similar fo tl^at 
which you have heard ; in such terms as they deeipe^ 
proper for supporting the opinions they held. Do I mc;yi 
to argue, because these officers have published what Is unfil 
and improper, that therefore the Defendants have a right to 
do the same ? Ami foolish enough? Dj,I know so little 
of the respect due to your understandings? Amisoliftle 
aware of the interruption I##>bould instantly and jflstly 
meet from the learned and noble Judge, who presides akttis 
trial, were I to attempt urging sucj; a topioasthis^ Do 
I really dare to advance what would amount to no ftSSTTf A 
the absurd, the insane proposition, that if one man publishes 
a libel, another man may do so too ? On the cootra^, 
my wliole argument is at ,an end, if these aise lib^s* If 
General Stewart and Sir Robert Wilson htfve exceeded the 
bounds of propriety, and those passages which I have r^d 
from their works, are libels the publication by^them would 
form not only no excuse for the Defendants, tbut would be 
an aggravation of their fault, [f I, their counsel, had ventur- 
ed, in defending onelibeb to bring other libels before you. 
But it is because I hold, and you must too, that these officers 
are incapable of a libellous intention — because you well 
know that these officers, when tb^ wro^e iu such terms, 



were incapable of the design of sowing dissention among 
‘ the troops^ and deterring men from entering into tlie Army 
—it is because you know that, of all thef men in this Court, 
and in this country, there are no two persons who are more 
enthusiastically attached to this country — it is because you 
know, as wcl^gg 1 do, that ns two men in England are more 
entirely devoted (othe interests of the 6rilish Army, or bear 
a deadlier haj£>3 alt its enemies-*-it is becausc'you^must fe,el 
that there is npt an atom ofpretex^t for charging them with 
such wicked intention, or for accusing them of a libellous 
publication — it is for' this reason, and for this alone, that 
I 'have laid before you what jthey have thought and writ- 
ten upon the subject matter of the composition which 
you are now trying. — I entertain no small confidence 
thai; you are prepared to go along with me, in my con- 
tusion, that, if they could x>ublish such things, without 
the possibility of any man accusing them of libel, the 
mere fact of these things being published is no evidence 
of a wicked or feditious intention : — that you are there- 
fore prepared to view the publication on its own merits ; 
and/ considering how other^i who Qpuld not by possibi- 
lity' ije afccuscd of improper motives, have treated the same 
subject, you ‘will feeL.it your duty to acquit the De- 
fendants of evil : intention, if they shall appear to have 
bandied it in a similar manner. 

£rcntlemen, I entreat you now to look a little towards the 
composition* itself on which the Attorney General h.os com- 
mented 80 amply. With respect to the motto, which is 
taken from an eloquent address of his to a jury upon a 
former occasion, there is nothing in that, which makes 
it necessary for me to detain you. In whatever way these 
words may have originally been spoken, aq/i however the 
context may have qualified them, even if they bore originally 
a meaning quite different from that which in their insulated 
state they now appear to have,— I apprehend, that a person 
assuming, as is tte fashion of the day, a quotation from 



the words of. another as a text, may /aifly take the passage 
in whatever sense suits liis own purpose. Such at least has 
been the praclicej certainly) from the time of the Spectator,^ 
brieve much earlier ; nor can the compliance with this 
custom prove any intention good or bad-— A writer takes 
the words Avhich he finds b«t adapted to serve for a text, 
and makes tliem his^motto : some take a line, and eten twist 
it to another meaning, a sense quite opposiTe'to its otiginal 
signification*; it is the raeftt common (Jevic^ a mere matter 
of taste and ornament, tlnd^is every day pracRted. Let us 
now come to the introduction, •which foftows the text or 
motto. The writer, meaning to discuss the subject of military 
punishments, and wishing to otTer his observations on,tfae 
system of punishment adopted in our Army,— in order tolay^ 
a ground- work for his argument, and in case any reader 
should say, ‘ You have no facts to produce, this is all mere 
declamation,’ — for the purpose of securing such a ground- 
work of fact as should anticipate this objection, and sObw 
that tliese military punishments were actually infiicted in 
various instances, — and in orderto prove^from those instances 
the necessity of entering into' the inquiry, he states feirly 
and candidly severql cases of the punisliments ^hich he is 
going to comment upon. — He says, “ Corporal^Curiis was 
“ sentenced to receive on6 thousand lasJies, 6^ 'after 
“ receiving two hundred, was on his own peiilio/hpeniitted 
“ to volunteer into a regiment on foreign service.” Enough 
would it have been for the argument to have said, that 
Corporal Curtis had been sentenced to recei^ one thousand 
lashes ; he owns candidly that oo recetvmg two hundred, 
he was allowed, and at his own request, to enter into a* 
tegiment on foreign service. Then he mentions the case of 
Milliam Clifford, a private in the seventh Royal Veteran 
battalion, was lately sentenced to receive one thousand 
lashes: — dues he stop there ? No, he adds the reason ; and 
the reason turns out to be one which, if any thing can 



justify siicli ji pupi^/iment, you will admit, would be a 
justification. He adds candidly, what makes against his 
own argument, he says it was ^\for repeaf^edly strihing and 
lacking his superior officer He adds, that he undhrwerit 
part of his sentence, by receiving seven hundred and fifty 
laslies at Canterbury, in presence of the whole garrison. 
He next* mentions another instance of some persons of the 
4tli regiment dffoot, being sen f^mced to receive two thousand 
six hundred Ir^es— and, giving^tjic reason, hesaj^ it was 
for disrespectful ^oehaviour to their officersy—l\e then 
states the case of Robert ^Chilman^ a private in the Bear- 
stead and Mailing regiment of Local Militia, who was lat(*ly 
triejl, this author tells us, by a court-martial ‘'\for dis-* 
obedience of orders and mutinous and improper behaviour 
while ihe regiment zms embodied .^^ — His offence he thus 
sets forth almost as fully as if he was drawing up the charge 
— fiay, I will venture to say the charge upon which the 
coxrt-martial proceeded to (rial, was not drawn up more 
strongly and distinctly ; he subjoins to these facts, that his 
'authorities are, the London Newspapers. 

Having thus laid the foimdation and ground-work of 
his reasoning, he comments cupon the subject in words 
which, as they have been read twice over, once by the 
Attofne^ Generi^l and once by Mr. LowteU, it will be 
unn?oi 0 Sfia^*y for me to rejieat at any considerable length ; 
'I would only beg of you do observe, that, in the course of 
his argumeid, he has by no means departed from the rule 
of harness and' ^candour which *he bad laid down for himself 
in the outlet. He brings forward that which makes against 
.him, as well as that wliich makes for him, and he qualifies 
and guards his propositions in a way strongly indicative of 
the candour and^ fairness of his motives. After having 
stated his opinion in warm language, in language such as 
the subject was calculated to call forth— after having poured 
out his strong feelings in a vehement manner — (and surely 



you will not* say that a man shall Ifeei strongly^ and not 
strongly express himselt~shall he be blamed for expressing 
himself as these tvfo gc|llant officers have done, though per- 
haps in language not quite so strong ?) Having thus expressed 
himself, he becomes afraid of his reader falling into the 
niisfaken notion of his meanin|r, — which, notwilh>landirig 
' the warning, it would seem tlie Attorney General has really 
falUni ir^o, of supposing^ that he had been too much 
inclined to overlook tl^e errors in tlie lhtj«<;h system, 
and that he who had argirt?d against our* system, and in 
favour of the Enemy’s, might be suppq;sed too generally fond 
of the latter ; apprehensive of a mistake so injurious to him, 
and feeling that it was necessary for him to qualily Iiis ^ 
observation, in order to protect himself from such a sfliscon- 
ception — He first says, Let it not be supposed that we intend 

these remarks to excite a tagtie and indiscriminate shilU 
ment against punishment by military — You perceiVj 
Genllemenjthat before proceeding to guard his rcaderagainsl 
the idea of his general partiality to the French system, he 
stops for the purpose of correctii^g aiiolher^uisrepreseatatjon, 
another mistake? of his meaning, into which •also the 
Attorney General heft repeatedly been betrayed this day. 
The writer, fearing lest he should not have gu*ardCli*his 
reader, and especially his military rCader, if tc sho|^l Jj^vc 
one, against the supposition of his being an enemy to military 
punishment in the general, states distinctly, that severe 
punish ment is absolutely necessary in the Army candle pro- 
ceeds to express himself in words which aje nearly Ae same 
as those used by the Attorney General, for the purpose ol 
shewing that there was ^rncthing enormous in attacking 
the system of corporal punishment. — Says •the Attorney 
General, he is endeavouring to inflame the subjects of ihii 
country againft the whole ptnal code of the Army ; he is 
endeavouring to take away the confidence of the soldiei 
in those military regulations which, must bebenforced, while 



we have an army dt ill. — All this is mere rhetoric : exactly 
so thought the author of this work. He was afraid some 
person might fall into the same mista]((f> and accordingly 
he warns them against this error; he says, Let it not Lc 
supposed that we intend these remarks to excite a vague 
and (iiidiscriminaiing sentiment against punishment by 
military law: no; when [t is considered that discipline 
forms the soul of an arm^^ Vithout which it^wouM at 
once deg^wetatCi into a mob when the* description ^of 
persons which compose the body of what is called an 
army, and the situation in which it is frequently placed, 
are also taken into account, it will, wc arc afraid, appear 
^‘‘but too evident that the military code must still be 
kept distinct from the cvoil^ and distinguished b?/ great 
promptitude and seterily. Buonaparte is no favourite 
6f ours, God wot !” — Then, with respect to the French 
ipbde of punishment and our own, he observes : It 

may be said, he (Buonaparte) punishes them (liis 
troops) in some manner. — That is very true ; he im* 
prisons his refractory troops, occasionally in chains, and 
in aggravated cases he puts them to death,"*^ — Is this 
not dealing fairly with the siiBjcct ? Js this keeping out of 
sig<itrv5v^ry tiling that makes against his argument, and 
stating^nly what makvs for it ? Is he here mentioning the 
French military punishments, to prove that we ought to 
abandon the means of enforcing our military discipline? 
No, he does not argue sp unfairly, so absurdly. — His 
argument did npt require it: be states, that the French 
punish their soldiers in a manner which 1 have no doubt 
sorfe will think more sexere tha^j flogging : he states, that 
Buonaparte punishes his refractory troops with chains, and 
with the highest species of all human punishment — with 
death. — This is exactly the ar^raentof the Defendants, or of 
the author of this composition ; and it is the argument of all 
those who reprobate the, practice offlogging. They contend, 
that he (Buonaparte) does not^ and that we ought not to 



ilog soltlicrs ; but that he punishes theth \rith chains or death, 
and so ought we. They maintain, /hilt for those otfences for 
which one thousand lashes are inflicted, -^and many of tire first 
outligritics in tliis country maintain, and always have* 
maintained, — that death itself should be inflicted — but not 
flogging,— that the more severe, but jnore safe and appro- 
priate punishment is to be prrferred. The argument is not 
uschI out of conipassion tc^ t^ soldier, not fdt the purpose 
yf takinlf past with him.^ He does not Jell hjra who has been 
guilty of mutiny, ‘ Your back is torn*tvitl?’^rf*e lash, you 
are an injured man, and suflerutg unmeritetl hardships— 
you, who have kicked and beat yunr officer, ought not 
to be punislied in so cruel a way, as by being tied to ^the 
triangles and lacerated with whipcords-^this is not what, 
he tells tire soUlier. No^ he says— ‘ The punishin&it you 
receive, is an improper punishment altogether, because it 
is Jiurtful to military discipline, because it wounds* the 
feelings of the soldier, and degrades him in his own. Es- 
timation, because it ruins irretrievably many a man who 
might be reclaimed from irregular courses, and saves the* 
life only, but without retaining the worth of him who,ilike 
you, have committed the hjgliest offences : theif foru such 
a punishment is in no instance fit to be inflictqj. But do 
not think tliat you are to get’off without the jevercstjunish- 
raent — you, who have beeu guilty of mutiny*; -doWiot 
think that military punishments ought not to be more se- 
vere than the civil : my opinion, indeed, is, that you ought 
not to be flogged, because fbere arc reasoqjT against ‘that 
practice, wholly independent of any r^ard for you; but 
then I think that you ought to be confined in chains, or 
put to death.’ — It is noHenderness towards the soldier, it is 
not holding up his grievances as the grouivlVor mutiny; it 
is a doctrine^iich has for Us object the honour of all sol- 
diers : it proceeds from a love of the military scrviqe ; it is 
calculated to raise that service, and, by raising it, to pro- 



mote the good of |he country. These arc jthe motives^ 
these are the views oP this train of argument. Instead of 
holding out the idle dream, that the soldijr ought not to be 
punished, he addresses hiraselftathesoldier, solely onabcouiit 
of the system of which he.forras a part; solely on account 
of the effects which his punishment may produce on the 
Army : ‘but as to the individual soldier himself, he holds 
the very language of severity .and (fiscipline ; he t^lls 
him in pretty plain, nay in soKipwhat harsh tertns, that 
strictness is tfSSSsai^ in his case, and that he must be trealat 
far more rigorously than any otter class of the community. 
Furthermore, hetells him, that a severer punishment than even 
flogging is requisite, and that, instead of being scourged, he 
ought to be imprisoned for life, or shot. He then goes to an- 
other topic — but it is almost unnec^sary to proceed further 
witfe thequaliflcations of his opinion : he says, We despise 
and detest those who would tell us, that there is as much 
“liberty now enjoyed in France as there is left in this 
“ country’.” Isthis the argument, is this the language of 
’a person who would hold up to admiration what our ene- 
mies'do, and fix the eye of blVime only on what happens at 
home ? IsVhis the argument from which it is to be inferred, 
that he wept over to pry out the blessings enjoyed by our 
enemiesj in order to stir lyr discontent among ourselves ? If 
such had- been his intention, was this vehement expression 
of contemptuous indignation agaiiKt those who are over- 
forward to praise tlie French, likely to accomplish such an 
intention ? Syrely such expressions were more than his ar- 
gument nquired. - He goes out of Iris wiiy to reprobate mat 
' of unpatriotic feelings ; men whose' hearts are warm towanb 
the eiiemies of. their country. It tras the gist of his argu- 
ment to shew tfrqt the French discipline being superior to 
ours, (as in the opinion of Sir Robert Wilson^and General 
Stewart it appears to be), we ought to seek the amendment 
of our system by availing ourselves of the example of oujr 
enemies : but he sajrs, ‘Do^ilot bdieve I am against punishing 



the soliTicr because 1 am averse to fl<^gjng him — or that I 
belong to the description of persons^v^lio can see nothing 
in the conduct jf our enemies deserving censure on the. 
<?ontKfry, he warns the soldier that rigour of discipline is 
his lot — and that he must expect the severest infliction of 
punishment which man can endure#— and he purposely, 
though I admit unnecessarily for his argument iftveighed 
against too indiscriminate iiin admiration of France, in 
words ^hich I shall repeat, because* thejj^ are important, 
and because my learned friend passed Hastily (fVerthera 
— TFe despise and detest those who would tell usy that 
there is as muck liberti/ now enjoyed in France as there is 
left in this Country.'^ , 

Such, Gentlemen, is the publication on jvhich you ar^ 
called upon to decide is an argument, qualifkdhy rc- 
stricliom and limitations^ upon an important branch of the mi- 
litary policy of this Country. In pursuing this argumei^, it 
was necessary the writer should choose a topic liabl? to 
misconception — the comparison of the* system of the 
French army with our own ; — his argument could not be 
conducted without a refereneef to this point ; — but, to* pre- 
vent it from abuse, guards* it by the passage I*hawJ read, 

and by others which are to be found in the Uo^of the 
composition. — And he is nofr broi\ght before you fiSjp a libel, 
on this single ground, that he has chosen such topics af tlie^ 
conduct of his argument obviously required ; and used such 
language as the expression of his opinions naturally called 
forth. 

Gentlemen, I pray you not to be l<?d away by any ap- 
pearance of warmth, or even of violence, which yoij may 
tliink you perceive nieiffly upon cursorily looking over this 
composition. — I pray you to consider the things 1 have 
been statingjo you, when .you are reflecting upon the able 
and eloquent remarks of the Attorney-General ; more espe- 
cially upon the observations which he directed to the pecu- 
liarly delicate and invidious topics ncx^essarily involved 
in the argument. The writer ijiight Jiave used these topics 
without the qualifications, and still I shouldnot have been 



afraid for his case, pi^liehas not so used tlierrv— has not 
exceeded Ihebounds v^mch anything that descrves]the name of 
free discussion must allow him. He has touched, and only 
touched, those points which it was absolutely impossible to 
pass over, if he wished to trace the scope of his opinions; — 
and those points her had a right to touch— nay to dwell 
Upon (\Viiich he has not donoj^^ unless ^ou arc prepared to 
say that free discussion means ,thts, — that I shall have flic 
choice of mjr^inioiii but not of the argumcifts wfiereby I 
may suppoftarid enforce /t— or that I shall have the clioice 
of my topics, but must only choose such as my adversary 
pleases to select for me f— unless you are prepared to say, that 
it i&a free permission freely to discuss public measures, which 
^prescribes not merely the topics by which my sentiments are 
to b^ maintained, but also the langijagc in which my feelings 
are to be conveyed ; — for if there isadiiference in the impor- 
tanf.e of different subjects,— if one person naturally feels more 
strongly than another upon the same matter, if there are some 
,subjec(son which all men, whoin point of animation, areabove 
the level of a stock pr a stone, do feel warmly; have they not 
a ri|^it to express themselves in proportion to the interest 
which* the question naturally possesses,, and to the strength 
of lj,ie^/ce?ings it excites in them? If they have no such 
power jp this, t© what, demand, amounts the boasted pri- 
j vile^ ? It‘is the free privilege of a fettered discussion ; it is the 
unrestrained choice of topics which another selects ; it is the 
liberty of an enslaved press ; it is the native vigour of impotent 
argument. I'he grant is not qualified, l)ut resumed by the 
conditions. The rule is eaten up with pxceptions ; and he who 
‘ givcs-vousuch a boon, and calls it a privilege or a franchise, 
cither has very, little knowledge of *the language he uses, or 
but a slight regard for the understandings of those whom he 
addresses. — I say, that in the work before you, 90 individual 
instance of cruelty has been selected for exaggerated descrip- 
tion, or even for remark ; no specific facts are commented on, 
no statements alluded to iii detail ; scarcely are the abusd 
of the system pointed out; though the eloquent author 



might well have urged them as argunj|bnts against a systiyn 
thus open to abuse. It is the sykem itself which is ira-* 
|X'achcd ill the mdss ; it is the general policy of that system 
w^iiolf IS called in question; and it is an essential part of 
the argument, a part necessary to Ihe prosecution of the in- 
quiry, to state that thesystem itself leadi to cruelty, q/id that 
crucify cannot fail t(4 be excreted under it. Uh is] is among 
the «iost Important of the Arguments by which the subject 
ntust needs be* discussed : ^ind if he has hjrijtjht t<j hold, and 
])iiblicly to state an opinion on this subject at all, he has not 
only a right, but it is his duty to enter into this argument. 
But then the Attorney General maintains, that it tends to 
excite mutiny, and to deter persons from enlisting in the 
Army : — Now, Gentlemen, I say that this fear ts chinvirical ; 
and I desire you to lay oiiyof your view every thing I haVe 
stated from the high authorities whose sentiments you have 
heard : I request you to leave out of your sight the former argfc- 
ments urged by me, that you cannot impale apy evil intention 
to their books, because you cannot to their authors. I ask you 
to consider, whether there is any visible limit to the argument 
which the Attorney General has pressed on you, pvhen he 
asserts, that the tendency of Ibis publication is to excite 
disafieclion among the soldiers, and to prevent tlffe *#crmt- 
ing of the Army ? I ask you whethef any one of thos? 'points 
which are the most frecjuently discussed, at all times, and 
by persons of every rank, can in any conceivable W’ay be 
discussed, if we are liable to be* told that in arguing^ or*in 
remarking upon them, our arguments have aVendcincy to 
excite sedition and revolt? What* arc the most ordinary 
of all political topics ? Taxes, wars, expeditions. If a 
tax is imposed which in my conscience I believeto be fraught 
with injustice in its principle, or to origiiufte in the most 
perverse impolicy ; to produce the most galling oppression 
in the manner of its collection ; can I speak otherwise than 
severely ? or, however moderately I^may express myself, can 
I speak otherwise than mosUinfavourably ofit, even after the 



Legislature lias sancfioned it, and laid it onjlic country " 
(Vncl jet the Attorney General may* say, ‘ What are you 
ibout ? you are exciting the people to rfsistance ; you are 
touching the multitude in the tendercst point ; and ferirririg 
hem up to revolt against the tax-gatherers, by persuading 
them that the collection of the imposts is cruel and oppres- 
sive, and .Ih^t the governmi;pt has aqted unwisely or iiti- , 
justl}’^, in laying such burthens ^n the people/ l6 it rebel- 
lious to speak schtiments of 4he expeditions sent from 
this country ? tlf a man should say, ^ You are dispatching 
y^ourgallanttroops toleavtthei. bones in tliosecharncl-houses, 
as Sir Robert Wilson calls them, wliich you arc constantly 
purchasing in the West Indies with the best blood of Eng-^ 
land prou arc sending forth your armies to meet, not the 
aKnies of the enemy, but the yellgw fever ; you arp pouring 
your whole forces into Walchercn, to assail, not the armies 
of France, not the iron walls of Flanders, but the pestilential 
vapours of her marshes’ — such tilings have been uttered 
again and again, from one end of the empire t» the other, 
not merely in the.hearing of the country, but in the hearing 
of Ihe trpops themselves : but did any man ever dream of 
sedition, or a wish to excite rftfttiny borng iraputable to those 
millions by whom such remarks have been urged ? Do 
tbose#pej:sons bf exalteck rank, Jind of all ranks, (for we all 
liavc a right to discuss such measures, as well as the states- 
men who rule us) do fhose men within the walls of Parlia- 
ment, md without its walls, (for surely all have equally the 
right qf political discussion, whether they have privilege of 
parliament or no) do afl who thus treat these subjects pur- 
po^ly mean to excite sedition ? Did any one ever think of 
imputing to /he arguments of persons discussing in this way 
those matters df first-rate national importance, that tliey liad 
a tendency to produce revoU, and excite fthe soldiers to 
mutiny ? — There is another subject of discussion which 
immediately strikes one; it is suggested to you immediately 
by the passage which I formerly reach from Sir Rob(^rt 
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Wilson ; incited, lie introduces it in I?|hi(^iting the trcjilment 
of the soldiers. I am referring to those signal, and I rejoice 
to say, successfu!|efForfs made by our best statesmen of all 
parties* on behalf of the West-Indian slaves. Could there 
1^a more delicate topic than this*? a more dangerous sub- 
ject ^>f eloquence or description? Can*the imagination of 
man pjeture one tbat^ought tq/be more cautiously, — more 
serujmlo^^ handled, if thfs doctrine is to prevail, that no 
person must publish what*ahy person m?i 5 LsApe(:;f of having 
a tendency to excite diseontont and rebellion*? And yet were 
not all the speeches of Mr. Pitt, (to take but one example,) 
from beginning to cud, pictures ofthe horrors of West-Indian 
slavery? And did any one, in the utmost heat of the con- 
troversy, or in the other contentions of party,* or personal 
animosily, did any one ib^nk of accusing that celebratSd 
statesman of a design to raise discontent, or shake the 
tranquillity of tlie Colonies, although he was addressing I4s 
vehement and impassioned oratory to Island^ where the op- 
pressed blacks were to tfie tyrannizing wliites, as the whole 
population compared with a few luindred»individuals scat- 
tered ovi^r the W'^cst-Iiidiari seas ? I say, if this (vguraeiit 
is goocl for any thingj^it is gf)5d for all; and if it proves 
that we have no right to discuss this subject, it prt)Wi^that 
w^e have no right to discuss any other. * ^ 

But I dare say, that one circumstance will have struck 
you, upon liearing the eloquent address of my learned 
friend. I think you must have Ijceii struck with, sonitthing 
tvhich lie would have kept out of sight : he foVgot lo tell 
you, that no discontent bad been ])eteeivcd, that no revolt 
had taken place, that no fears of mutiny had arisen ; tlwif^ 
In ^hort, no man dreamt of any sort of dangers from the 
ij^FLicTtoN OF THE PUNISHMENT itsetA ! Thc men 
therefore are to^ee their comrades tied up, and to behold 
tile flesh stripped off from their bodies, aye, bared to th^ 
bone ! they are to see the very ribs^ and bopes from which 
the mangled flesh Ims becn>coufged away,— without a senti- 



mcnt of discontent; 'Kithout one feeling of hqp-or, ^vilhont 
any emotion but that uP tranquil satisfaction ! . And all this 
the by-standers are also to witness, withojjt the smallest risk 
of thinking twice, after SUCH a scene, whether they, shall 
enter into SUCH a service! There are no fears entertained 
of exciting disaffection among the soldiers themselves by 
the sight of their comrade i^us treated : there is, it s^ms, 
no danger of begetting, a disischnation to enlist, the 

surrounding p^^try, the wbcfia fund from sviiida the r^* 
sources for recruiting your army art; derived ! All this, you 
say, is a chimerical fcjtr ; perhaps it is ; 1 think quite 
otherwise ; but be it even so ; let their eyes devour such 
sights, — let their cars be filled with the cries of their suffering 
comrades; alt is safe, there is no chance of their being 
moved ; no complaint, no inc^gnation, not the slightest 
amotion of pity, or blame, or disgust, or indignation, can 
ryach their hearts from the spectacle before them. — But 
have a care how, at a distance from the scene, and long 
after its horrors have closed, you say one word upon the 
subject ; see thatyou do not describe these things, (we have 
not described them ;) take care how you comment upon 
them (we have not commented upoi\them;) beware of al- 
luding t(>what has been enacting (we have scarcely touched 
any ont individual scene) ; ^but above all, take care how you 
say a word on the general question of the policy of the 
system ; because, if yrtu should attempt to express your 
opiniotis upon that subject, a single word of argument, one 
accidental remark will rouse the whole Army into open rc: 
volt ! The very persons upon whom the flogging was in- 
fliMed, who w^re not to be excited to discontent at the 
torture and. disgrace of their sufferings ; — they will 
reliel at once*, if you say a word upon the policy of 
•uch punishments- Take nq precautions ^for concealing 
such sights from those whom you woujd entice into t':e 
service ; do not stop up their eats while the air rings with 
the lash ; let tiiem read the horrors of^he spectacle in the 



faces of those who have endured >it.* Such things cannot 
move a man : But description, remark, commentary, argu- 
ment, who can iiear without instantaneous rebellion ? — 

Gentlemen, I think 1 have answered the argument of the 
^\tlorney General upon llie dangers of such discussions ; 
aSd in answering it,'J have removed *thc essential ^Dart of tlie 
Inuyrmation, withput whir/i this prosecuHon cannot be 
sustaihN^: I mean the aflcijation of evil, malicious, and se- 
ditious- imehtion, on tlib part of the a u j L b i j p an j publisher of 
the work. — I have done — 1 will detain ydu no longer — even 
if I could, I would not go further into the case. The whole 
composition is before you. The cpiestion which you are to 
try, as hir as 1 am able to bring it before you, is also sub- 
mitted to yon — And that question is — Wliefher, oalhe most 
important and most intgi^esfing subjects, an English man* still* 
has a privilege of expressing himself as his feelings aflid his* 
o]) in ions dictitftc ? 4 

Gentlemen, I shall not trouble his JinrrKhi'n nr you by 
calling any witnesses. ^ 

Ma. AttounIsv General, 

CUnllanen of tjie Jurp ^: — 

1 doubt not but you havc,gonc along with meiflpdiniring 
the verv eloquent address you hav^ received from^iy leEJ^rned 
friend. There is nothing in wliich I more disagree with* 
him, than in the lamentation which he made for the fate of 
his clients, as persons having ibr their Counsel one who was 
opposed to unequal force in their cause, pnd not dbmpetent 
to meet the attack by any Abilities of which he was pos- • 
sessed, compared with tjiose of the person who had *to di- 
rect the attack. My learned friend, by die display of his 
abilities, has answered that part of his own argument. 
There is anoMier observatioft of my learned friend’s, which I 
can as little agi^e in ; — he sMes that his clients have to con- 
tend with the influence of the»Attorney General, There 
exists no such influencc~my learned friend knows there 
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exists no such influencel w. While there are ;it tiic* ha r mori 
of his talents and eloquence, it is impossible it should (*xisf , 
even if persons in the situation in whicli I ^am placed Juid 
the power, and were wicked, enough to exert il. I agree 
with my learned friei\d in all the general observations he* ^ 
has made, 'as to the licentiousness of the press, and jfiic 
grounds wc have to deplore those ^pracl?ces which, a; e so 
hostile to the liberjly of the press. < I agree withjvaijri de- 
ploring their^ cfl'<xlS“6n private clianv^^tcr. I do not, liow- 
ever, attribute the whole of the evils which he lamcnls, to 
the causes to wliich he arcribes them. I go further than he 
does Jn lamenting their cftects; and I believe I see those 
etlccts carried to a greater extent than he does. It is not 

^ II • - ^ 

only^.thos'e who are libelled, but ten thousand who are not 
libelled, who feel the scourge of tl^e libeller. "V'on know 
'not b^w many persons of weak nerves there arc', who arc 
licUf in contribution by this trade of libcdling; we know it 
from the records *‘of this Court, — (hat (lie (pustion is, not 
whether what they^ publish is true', not whether i( w ill 
benefit or injure the party— bfit whether it is like ly to sell 
their paper.' W c have it on tfeq aflidavit of a ])ro|)i ielor of 
a Patjer,^ th^jt they consider alone, either on politics or any 
other su|:^ec*t, vdiat wi 11^ best ‘promote (lie sale (if their 
^aper ; aiitf that they adopt what they call the populdr li/iCy 
because they derive among the three hundred proprietors 
of a Papey*, a greater degree ofprofit. On this account and 
others, I join'^vitli him in (hose lamentations he lias ad- 
dressed to you on ‘the state of the press, and in none more 
’ warm^than on the ground I recently stated, of the number 
of persons who are not libelled, but kept under daily coii^ 
Iribution to avoid it. 

I agree with my learned friend, that the conduct of public 
men must be left open to fair discussion : but if he meant to 

* The Attorney* General ‘alludes to an affidavit made by one 

the proprietors of 'Jlie Day newspaper upon a recent p’'o- 
^ecution. 
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Ifi tliat proposition, that public men, because ihcy 
are public men, may be libelled In newspapers, there I clij?- 
.ai,^re« vvilh him? I do not say that the situation of a public 
man, or any other cliaracler, pievents him from having his 

5 c conduct fairly and freely discussed : but if malignity 
ronge app(*ar to act nat^ those who publish their obser- 
‘S*rio pretence of (iis^iissing public measures renders 
^sucdi ff^iblieation injwccnf. Whe n learned friend 
slated to you whnt might, and wliat niiglij, nof^^e published 
with impunity, I observed th.U he did not enter into the 
(?onsideration ol those repeated atlticks which are mad(? on 
the public peace by such publications as I have iii^sted 
before yon, and shall further insist, and shall prove^to yoirt* 
satisfaction, this ptjblicalion is. To talk of t!j is publication ^ 
as a discussion — a fre# and liberal discussion of a pul)lic 
measure — to talk of this as supported and justified bjj* the 
example of tlie gallant officer wlio sits by his Lordship, Sir 
Hubert Wilson, or of the late Brigadier-tierieral Stewart-y 
to draw up a rank of men, placing^thc publisher and 
printer of tlie Examiner l)y the side of General Stewart, 
and Sir Hubert Wilson — w^hy it is laughable T Who are 
those offi('{TS to w hom he refers ? Men of the l^hest .cha- 
racter and rank, in a profession ^whicli tljey a^i^rji — men 
entitled to attention from the public. Whetlicr u\>on ffucli • 
a subject it was well advised in tlu^m to give their thoughts 
to the public, particularly as they might have u*entlered 
them more eirectiial by otlicf communicatioiis wlycli their 
vituntions enabled tlieni to ma^vc U) men In power — whether 

li was pnidtMit ft)r them to indulge themselves in such lydcnt * 
mul glowing language as my learned friend, has read from 
one of the puhlicatioiis — is not for me to (ksciiss: but this 
1 know, that it is in liunian nature, especially in men of 
strongarid firra,jind j)crhaps of abstinent mind, when they 
have taken up an opinion, and are desirous of urging that 
opinion, and of recommending it^ adoption by others, not 


/ 
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always to look to the Collateral effects of tlie means they 
ewploy. 

Whether that may have been the case with respect to. the • 
publications alluded to, is a cubject upon which I am i^no- ^ 
rant, fori own I nevcrdicard of them till to-day. It is 
necessary to disjciiss the point :ybut that tliose publica^ns 
were fair and liberal discussions /)f<he questions iip^. rviiich 
they profess to trq^j^havc notthclGast doubt ;arrd^(h#t thosr, 
honourable gentlemen, when thcy^coiTimitted tlieir tlioiiixhts 
to the press, and gave tlfem to the public, had no oilier 
object than that of submitting their opinions to the fair 
consideration of those to whom they were addrCssciI. 
And the question for you to-day, is whether that was ilieob * 
ject*of Messrs. Hunts. ^ 

My learned friend has, in diflerent parts of his address-, 
statftl the question for your consideration in g very ditfeicnt 
manner. At one time he stated it correctly. He said that 
the question was, what w*as the intention of the persons who 
published this paper ? I agree w ith him : but then wo arc' 
to consider^ from what source we arc to collect that inten- 
tion. 'It is only from the language usecjl in the (ext, that we 
are eblqr^o'adlcct the intention ; and therefore his Lordship 
will tcU;f 0*1, that the publication which has a tendency to 
jiroclucc a mischievous object, must be considered as having 
been published with a ntischievous design, I cannot dive 
into- a man’s thoughts : but I say he is answerable for all the. 
mischiefs wlvich the doctrines published by him have a 
jiatur.ll tendency fo produce ; and the language in which 
he ejrprcsses himself, and the manner in wliich he wcave.s 
together the different articles of hi^ composition, furnish the 
only clue by wliich you can unravel what his intention is. 
In that view of the proposition,, I agree that tl^c question for 
your consideration is, what was the intention of those pub- 
lishers : that intention is to be collected from the work it- 
self. But my learned fi-fend, having healed himself in the 
course of his argument, sadd'that the question was, whether 
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Krt^lishmen sliould discuss a public^sijbj&t in such lanf^nni^e 
as was fittest to convey <hcir own sentiments? God forbid 
I. should dispute ?Iic trntli of the proposition, lliat. every* 
^iMigrishiiian has that ri.^ht. 1 would be the first to stand 
forward and support the liberty of the press, if any man 
was^old or wicked enon<]^h to attempt to restraiivd. Do 
I to-cT^y^ake it a truest ion W hether a man* sfiall be per- 
T^iitted, tuSthe free disetjsi^on-of a public measure, to ex- 
press lii nisei f, while Iie^onfines himsA fi Mp^ t liip^tlie bounds 
of decency and propriety, fn such words a8 occur to him to 
be the fittest? — No such thing; ^vhat I impute to the 
author of tliis publication is, that he has not for his real ob- 
i^rt tlie free candid discussion of a great political question ; 
t)ut tliat !)is ol)j(x:t is to render the soldiers of our Artuy dis- 
contented with their skuation; and that the publication* 
has for its end and object, and is likely to prodnee tis*its , 
elfect, the preventing others from entering into the service, 
f know very well that, looking tb rough this paper, you 
will find many cuialifying terms by which the publislic^ 

I hough t to escape punislinient ; by whreh he meant tp im- 
pose on those w lio iniglil say he was favonring^iie Fiench. 
To avoid tills, he sa^'s : ‘ Von wiUHrul paragraphs in wliich 
i speak ((9;fUt7st the Frtmk ; you say I am aiip^iriily to 
military discipline; you will fini! passages in which s- y 
it must be kept up/ True; but wlien he draws the balanci* 
between this country and France, does he draw the compa- 
rison fairly, and does he state the account justly betbre he 
strikes tlic balance? — for y?Si will recojlcct* the 4)alancc is 
struck directly in favourofthc r rench. In one passage of thiij 
jiapcr he states, that o*i comparing the Frencfi wSli the 
British military service, he has no doubt 3s to giving the 
preference to the former. Now, my learned friend wculd 
defend hisVlienls toslay, on liie example of Sir Hubert 
Wilson : — I am sorry that gallant otliccr should be present, 
while he hears himself placed ky the aide of such compa- 
5 ?K)ns. Docs my learned friaud mean to say, that Sir Robert 



Wilson has trcatocVf bis subject, and <^vcn liir> (Iioy:^]ds t(j 
the public as the Defendants have done ? Does lie recol- 
lect, that if he is to brinf^ tlieni (o;]:etlier,^ie must reKt? tl^e 
Defendants to the heiidit of Sir Robert Wilson, or Ii(‘‘mnst 
reduce Sir liobert Wilson to tlic .situation of the Defendant? 
and arc these two publications to be broiii!;]il in comp:y'l^on 
with caclrotlicr ? Had Sir IV>bert Wilson the sam^/viewi 
by his publication whicli, on'loftkino- to this, i(^<^s^)l)vihiis 
the Defendants touJL? * It is a fair rfnes/ion — had the Defen- 
dants the same object and views as Sir R. VV’^ilson ? Now t 
will try tliat question; and I am ^lad to try it in the ])!(•« 
scnceof Sir Robert WTlson. I say, that the author of 
worit has diligently, industriously, and wilfully, preseuteil 
\o the public,. j‘.rdebavscd picture of tlic state of the Ihitrsh 
AriGy; setting* up against it the .piactice of Buonaparte, 
and giving the decisive preference to Jiijona[)aite. 

'the example of Sir Robert Wilson isbroiight forward ns 
justifying this; ayd I am asked, how can yon pro.sccnte the 
publisher of this paper, when you did not proset nto Sir 
Robert Wilson? I take it for granted that every part of Sir 
Robert AV.ilson’s book, which bears favourably for tlu' D(’- 
fendanti, has been produced, arid the oi.ly pas.sage in which 
lie makes mention of the Frenclu is fills: — hesays^*^ I'ranee 
“ al]ow.s V)f fiog)^ing onlyin her Marino;” that is the only 
instance in which it occurs. It Avas natural it should he in- 
troduced — and lioAV is it introduced ? Is it made the bur- 
then of Ills publication ? Is it. tliat which from llu' hcgiii- 
ningto the ciuhJie is constiintly alluding to as the topfc he 
A\ Is lied to press ? .iWs Ik^ crAer into the considi laiion of 
military pnnisliincnts apparently only to give the jirefe- 
icnce to the French ? No, he introduces mention oi' tiic 
French but once;* and that too incidentally, not as form- 
ing any part of the large discussion in which he is con- 
cerned- That is the only occasion on which lie makes 
any mention of the French. Docs he introduce his ap- 
plication Avilli reference to iwjr former prosecution of 



iibrllrr? If hc.hatl, I slioulJ Iiave no scru^^le ni sayini^, tliat^ 
however* he had endeavoured to (fo^er and conceal it, li<J 
must have liad s^uie ohj(*ct beyond the free and liberal • 
dr^nis^aoii whicli niy’learnod friend says ought to be al- 
h,vved to every man on every subject. Jf I had found 
tiia^ir Rolx'rt Wilson had introduced*!! is publication with 
a vvhirh ha^ a refei^^jnce to <he publication of 

an()di(‘r that gallaift •picer would not have coin- 

])raifu*d of iny supposmg that he miisj^Jjave had some 
other object in view.— N qiJv, having stated tfiat, I have 
nothing to do but to call you htick to the libel itself — 
It b(\gir!s : “One thousand lashes f (from the Stamford 
.\'cii's /”) — collecting his authorities 1‘rom all the cases he ftaii 
iind — How does he introduce them ? “ 'Biie agj^fessors" 

“ were not dealt with as Buonaparte would have trcalfd 
“ them.” This is the first, last, and middle burthcyi /)r 
Ins pul)licatiou% this is every thing to him: lie never ^aa 
(juit tlie subject of raising Buonaparte, lyid lowering the 
state of our military discipline. lie begins with taunt-* 
iiigly introducing the observation I •had made on a 
former ])roseculiou : — The aggressors WTre not ^calt with 
“ as Buonaparte wo«ld havftlreated his refractory troops. 
— Speech o f the Atlornci/ G emerald^ Then he ^jjjnemtc^ 
several instances in which militaiy punish iTient. ITad been 
inflicted. He proceeds : “ d'hc Attorney General said w^iat 
was very true. — (licse aggressors liave certainly not bc(‘n 
dealt with as Buonaparte ^would have tr(;atcd • liis, rc- 
“ iVactory troops:” thus piH(^ing out of his(* cou^je what 
the Attorney General is suppowd fo have said, for he could 
not have said it with reference to these cases. He goef on ; 
— “ nor indeed as refractory troops wouIlV be treated in 
any civilized country whatever, save And excejit this 
“ country.— W1 ere alone, in this land of liberty; in this 
“ age of refiiienferii ; by a people who, w ith their usual con- 
“ sistency, have been iu the hi^bit of reproaching their 
ttuighbours with the cruelty of their punishmeuts, is 



still inflicted a species of torture at least a^ exquisite as 
any that ws ever devised t lie infernal ingenuity of 
th'* Inquisition.” Now, what doeshe return to ? Xo, 
as. the Attorney General says, nuonapute does mU, trei'it 
his relVacto^-y iroops in this mamicr.” Then, when h/^: 
comes to describe, in his glowing and ardent manner, the 
mode of .punishment intliclod on our koops, does h(/ con- 
fine himself to merely statipgothat it is inflict^^f'on (Bri- 
tish subjects ? AS delight is \a slate that Eiionfarte h?.s 

the advantage OM<ir us. Hcexalts^Biibnaparte, on the ground 
that our system is not thesystem in France. He says : There 
is not a man in Ids rAnks whose back is seamed with the la- 
eerating cat-o’nine-tails. His soldiers Juive never yvi been 
brought np/o view one of their comrades stripped naked, 
itis limbs tied with ropes,” and vso on, — not stating this 
as^. tljc pinii.dnncnt inflicted on British soldiers, but exult- 
ing, that Buonaparte s soldiers are not subjec^^.to it. 

&ly learned friend says, the writer was aware of lids, 
and therefore tlnil, this interpretation must be put upon it— 
tliat h(‘ has guardec,| Ids statement by observations of an op- 
posite tendency — I do really believe my learned friend speaks 
from ti!e first authority on lhat«subject^; J do belitwe that 
he knew Waai the intention of the writer was, and that he 

A— -V. 

/irtrf a(teftiptcd<o guard gigainst the obvious impression of 
, Ids' writers. It is only in that way I can account for what 
he relies on, by shewing’that tlie author is not an unquali- 
tiod admirer of Buonaparte. What docs he say ? — Bno- 
iiaparto is^im favourite of^ours, Cod wot I but if we 
come to balance acccunf^ with liim on tliis particular 
hc^d, let us see how matters will stand — lie recruits Ids 
ranks by for/.e—so do we — Wc'flog those we have forced 
— he does no^ It may be Jaid, he punishes (hem in 
some manne r — ihat is very Jruo. He imprisons Ids re- 
fractory troojis — occasionally in chains, and in aggrava- 
ted cases he puts them to death : — but any of tliesc seve- 
ritirs is preferable to tying a human creature up like a 



•* dog, and cutting his flesh 0 piSetB with wliipcanl.*'— 
Now,^ if cOrM fairly (o oofl$id€fr tills, th^ adrlce that 
this libeller gives to us Is to adopt the systeiil of Buonat- 
in preference to our own, because he lelb you that, 
on the balance of the account^i Buonapart4*s systgih b the 
besWTnot that he would not iiave tts improve* eVen oh Buo* 
napart^^s system. —-Has he “stated the account justly, al- 
lowing that he has t^Ren into the acumhit tj^e iminrison- 
mcitt in chains and sometimes death ?>^Has he taken into 
account the manner in which Buonaparte’s troops are 
driven, or rather dragged to the ranks— has he stated the 
manner in which the French conscriptions are carried *in to 
elFect? When he is stating the account,* and djrsrwing a 
balance, could he, coiUd any man, who meant to ifavo 
dealt fairly, have been totally silent on that most m^rterial 
part of the suISject ? It is not possible, if his intent had Jloen 
to have discussed the question fairly and with candour. 

I slated (his iti my first address to you^ expecting it would 
have received some answer. I yointeil out that there wn$ that 
omission in the statement of the account, and 1 a^^ued it as a 
proof that the author Was writing against his better judg- 
ment. But no answer has bgcn giVeii^ beoau^H&iccoutd be 
given. Oil proceeding, it is said, that iliere is a furtl^er qu||li£[- 
cation. He says he is not an admirer of the present state of the* 
Frcncli government | lior does lie think tlmt the French en^ 
joy as much liberty as the people of this coantry. Upofi 
my word, a very ample alliance ,ver/ ample admis- 
sion l-^that the people of Frraee* whose suflhikigs we read^ 
of in every paper tbal^comes to wur bands, are not & tho 
enjoyment of an eqdft degree of liberty Vkh ourselves ! 
^He admits that the French are not in the enjoyment of sw 
much publi^libet ty as dre*the Britidi ; and by making thal 
allownnee, be bbpeS be shall induce yoU to think that he baa 
drawn bis picture without partiality* It^nfirms what my 
learned friend states, that be ^as aware of the interpretation 
wtaicb might be piTt upon bis puMim^ien, aad therefore ha. 
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bas wrongly and iniutficiently thrust in that which he 
will iilduce you to think he had m bad intention. 
If my thing was wanting to make up the account^* let 
US. see what he further states. He introduces it by this 
comparison. He ^ysj he ^ees nothing peculiarly pitiable 
in the lot of Buonapart4*s soldiers when compared with 
that of our own t were we chHed upon to makeoiir el^c- 
tion between &£;r services, the whipcord would at once^ 
decide us. Nd advantage whatever can compensate for, 
or render tolerable to a mind but one degree removed 
from brutality, a liability to be lashed like a beast ! !” 
When I stated the libel before, I did not trouble you 
W’ith tKe.whole*of it. Look at the insulting manner in 
whibh the author concludes it : We have heard of an 

array of slaves which had bravely withstood the swords 
of their masters, being defeated and disperst^d by the bare 
shaking of the< instrument of Jlagellaiion in their faces. 
^ This brought so forcibly to their minds their former state 
of servitude and disgrace, that every honourable impulse 
at .once forsook their bosoms^ and they betook themselves 
to flight and to bowling. *We certertain no anxiety 
about* character of our . countrymen in Portugal, 
when v^6 contemplate • their meeting the bayonets of 
Massena’s troops, — but we must own that we should 
tremble for tlie result, were the French General to dis* 
patch against them a few hundred drummers, each bran* 
dishing a 

Why, GeotIem.en, can you attribute that insulting, that 
infamous paragraph — can you attribute it to any thing but 
a desire to degrkde the British solrllery in the opinion of 
those under who% eye it might full ? It has been said, that 
the infliction of ibis punishment lowers the spirit of the 
soldier* 1 am a plain man, and I can loolf only to efiects 
m order to judge pf causes j and I beg to bring to your re? 
collection the battles of Alexandria, Maida, Corunna, Ta- 
davera, Baa^CQ^ a^d thp other achicyements by which our 
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armies have beeu distinguished — and then I iviU ask you, 
avhetlier these tibops, so distinguished by vatftur and 
cipline can be considered as subject to a militeiy code oiT 
lajvs which lowers the spirit, and degrades them in thds 
own estimation. Men degraded and lowered inthnr own 
cstimatipn will nei^r stand as our brave troops have sue*. 
,c^fulifr dope in the frQnt**of the Enemy. 

Gentlemen, with th^e observations,* Ujkhll l^ve this case 
to your decision, fully pelsuaded, thatalthough my learned 
friend may have placed his Cliepts by the side of Sir 
Robert Wilson and General Stewart, you will, by your 
Verdict, place them with the other libellers of the day. * 


SUMMING UP. 

Lord Ellenborovom* 

GtnlUmenof the Jur^j— 

This is an Inforinatlon for a Libel, filed agalns^ John Hunt 
and Leigh Hunt, the publisher^ and printii^ 4 in 

which they have a joint property, called The fixAMtirsR: 
And the Information states, tl>at the Defendants, being 
malicious, seditious, and ill-disposed persons;, and un« 
lawfully, and malicioushJ devising, ant^ intruding IQ 
injure the Mihtary Servic^ of our* Lord the King;— 
and tor insinuate, and cause it to be believed, |^at iu| 
improper and cruel method of punishmeat was practised 
id the Army of our said Lord the KiD|^ and that per- 
sons belonging to the said Army were punished, ap- 
cording to subb method, with great and excessive seve- 
rity ; and thereby to raise and excite discontent and di$» 
affection in the minds *of persons belonging to the 
said Army ; and to deter the liege sybjects of our said 
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]>f4 CHterihg iut® the siawe;-^OM the 

Jilid^}’«f September, in the fiftieth jear^of the reifj^n of 
Ae King), publiahed the ;paper in question : And the 
qtttstion for yeo la Vy whether the publiration hat 
feirly the. tendency imputed , to it ? If it has that ten^ 
dency, the persons must be* punished who have pub- 
lished it, inten ^ ng produce nhat effect. ‘ If ft shall* 
appear to j^u th^t such is the,ob<'ious tendency of the 
paper which is in evidence, then what it is incumbent 
on the Prosecutor to prove, will have been made out. 
It is*' only by comparing the different parts of the Libel, 
Itnit you can come to a just conclusion. When I say 
1 call it that which it is stated to be in the In^ 

, furmalioii — it will be for you to say whether it is Justly 
so cErnominated. It has been stated by the^lcarned Gen* 
tleman, who is counsel for the Defendants, in a speech 
of great ability, eloquence, and manliness, that the ques- 
tion hj whether Englishmen have a right to discuss 
public meal^^ures, and may giv% their opinions on a par- 
tioular cast, of policy? Thai is a question upon which 
there canT one opinion. It is competent for all 

the objects of his Majesty, freely, but temperately to 
discuss, not only in conversation, between friend and 
fricn^j bin. through the medium of tl>e press, every ques* 
lion com^ectedr with publte ^«icy : but, in proportion to 
the importance and delicacy Af the subject^ in proportion 
to the^oril which may attend an jnflamed discussion of a 
subject^ a guard is to be imposed upon the person at 
the time be is uudulging in the freedom of discussion ; 
in order that he* may take card he does no Tnaterial in- 
jury to private feeling, or the public peace and happiness. 
Subject to this rcstrietioif, the Law qf England allows 
eveiy man to publish hj pVasea. He must, how* 
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«rer, be cautious, that be does not naake this privtlege 
a clo^ to cover% nutlicious intention. 

Gentlemen, we are placed, ip a most anxious and 
awful situation. The liberty of the Country— every thing 
we enjoy — not only our freedom as a nation,* but the 
freedom* of every ^nan, .d^tends upon our fortunate re* 
tistanc^ to nhe arms Buonaparte, ajid the force of 
France— which I may say is the forced?* all Bhtdpe, com* 
bined under that formidable foe. It becomes us therefose 
to see that there is not, in addition *to the prostrate thrones 
of Europe, an auxiliary within this country, and thSt he 
has not the aid, for the furtherance of bis object, of ^a^iitisS 
press. It is for you, between the public on the one hind, • 
and the subject on the other, to see 'that such a cahuaitj . 
does not take"^a«e. 

It is competent for the Defendants to discuss eveiy 
subject of public policy ; but, in proportion to its imporf*^ 
ance, every man must see that no collateral misebief'arises , 
out of what he publishcs.-s^e have had statefl to* us the 
publication of an excellent officer near me, and Brigadicr<> 
General Stewart, who is j’et livpig (far tbefSttarney Ge* 
nera] was mistaken wlien he supposed him dea*d.) Both^ 
those ofdcera, in their publications’, have commented on the 
subject of military punUhnients. Inthep^senee qfone 
of them„l have no difficulK in saying, thatdie w^uld have 
done better if be had impost nfore of a guard upon bis 
observations. The purity of his purpose no ooC cah 
doubt. He addresses his observations to the Minister of 
the Country : but I think he would have ^one better. if,nn 
nsvt>|ectof%ucb extreme’delicacy, be had madebiacomi* 
muoicatlon in a more private inaooer. For, coosdertlin 
iiiftnuamution— the irritation that ouy be* excited by meh 
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observations in the minds of soldiers, on whose fidelity to 
the customs of the country every -thifig depend^ It 
would have been more cautious in both those honourable 
Officers, and would have been attended with less irritation, 
if they Had discussed the sutyeet with Mr. Pitt, in a more 
private form. The subject military punishmeht is one 
we cannot suppose not to have^Hidergone the full con* 
sideration (ff the excellent persons, brho, at different times, 
have had the command ofthe British armies. It is a sub< 
ject which comes home to tlie bosom of every body ; — and 
we faust suppose that those who are full of honour and 
Teeling, .have hot neglected to take such a subject into 
the?r consideration. The question of enlisting for life has 
undel-gone the anxious ednsideration of different govern- 
merflk ; and I know' that the opinions off'll the General 
Officers have btftn collected individually, respecting the 
^.^licy and expediency* of ealiiting for life. I cannot say 
wheth<fr any questions have been put to them on the 
subject of hiilitary punishments. There are piiuishnieiits, 
the nature (of which cannot properly be discussed. Sup* 
posing at piAifehment tc^ be a capital punishment, it is a 
^gri^ous 'thing to consider — it is most mischievous and 
painful to the feelings of the relatives and family of the 
individual, (f such a topic, was to be discussed in an 
inflammatory 'way^ you mig^'be electrified — no man can 
lay to what extent he m'^igln be disabled from discharging 
Ibis dSty, where the question was l^fe or death, if his feelings 
and sensibility* were to be so strongly worked upon. It 
Usould dUable those even whose duty it is to pronounce the 
law. and to draw the attention of Juries to iSsues of that 
liftcription. Therefore, it is not cutting down the liberty 
discussion, tefi require^ that such subjects are discussed 
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moderately, and that a person, in th^ exercise of an allowed 
rji;ht,^does not tfreate more miachief than he attempts to* 
remedy. 

, Upon the subject of the present (iibel, I will advert to 
the terms of it, and put it to ^*ou, whether it is a4air dis* 
cussiou gf the subject, or whether it is calculated to inflame 
paseionsw-io induce dthc* soldiers, to ])eJieve they are* 
worse dealt with than she soldiers of FrSQge-—t<>bItiut their 
resistance to the forces of Buoiiapart6y and to place us on 
one side in unjust contrast with tRe military of France, 
and other countries. Now, first, ns to whether this is tern* 
perate discussion — reasoning In the temper* of Sir Boberlf 
Wilson ? Why ! is this in the way of temperate t!is* 
cussion ? The first thing that strikes.one is this-r«^' ONE 
THOUSAN«H.ASHES r’ in large letters. What Mifhat 
but to attract the mind to such a punishment as oiietbon* 
sand ]ashes....to pourtray it as a circumstance of horror, and 
excite feelings of detestation^ against Ahose who bad 
dieted, and compassion for^^hose who had suffaped 'j(appa*» 
Tcntly suflered) sucR a punishment ? for it app^rs to have 
been executed only in parP. Then, as a te^to^bmment 
on, the Defendants say, ‘‘ The aggressors were *\ot <lealt 
with as Buonaparte would ha«re treated his refractory 
troops.” Now they begin, you observe, not by discuss- 
ing tlie subject in general-^rmi by saying that it would be 
better, with a view to the n^al* feelings of the Army, if 
ignominious punishments were done away ; they begin as ' 
if there had been some excesses which ought to attract 
attention to the punishment. Corporal* Curtis was seo^* 
tenced to^eceive one thousand lashes ; but, efter ft* 
ceiving two^rmndred, was permitted to volunteer inUi % 
regiment on foreign service*" *11 doesb not say what Ai 
was panished for — it does'sny^w^^jpi^e other was punished 
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WiHiam ClifFora, a private in the 7tb Royal Veteran 
H Battalion^ was lately sentenced to receive one thousand 
lashes, for repeatedly su-iking and kicking his superior 
officer.”— I shoulde have thought that would have been 
mutiny pcrnishable with dea(b ; and whether the punish- 
rpeot was a commutation fordt^ath, Ido not know. ^If 
there . is any crigie that shakes foundation of military 
subordinktiem, it is that of striking a superior officer. Then 
they gay, ** A Garrison Court-Martial has been held on 
•• board the Metcalf transport, at Spithead, on some men 
of the 4ih regiment of foot, for disrespectful behaviour 
^ to their officers.” — And, without saying how- much pu- 
nishment was. inflicted on one or th^ other, he accumulates 
tboorict he says, T^vo thousand six hundred lashes were 
inflicted among them.*’ Then xh^j fc:j»kc another 
Robert Chilhnan, a private in the Bearsiead and Mai- 
ling regiment of Local Militia, who wsis lately tried by 
N a CofirtrMartial for disobedience of orders, and inuti- 
noua^ and improper behavipur while the regiment was 
embodied, has been found guilty of all the charges^ and 
^ sentenced Srt^receive ei^ht hundred lushes, which are to 
** be infli^cted on him at Chatham, to which garrison he is 
lobe marched for that j>urpose.” These they profess to 
be extracts from the London 'Newspapers, They have 
taken from all ^he London pa^»s those sentences to which 
they wished to at&act notyde, as being excessive and se- 
vere: ^en th^ begin— they say, The Attorney General 

** sajd very true ; these aggressors have certainly not been 
dealt with as Buonapart4 would have treated his re-* 
'^.fracto^r troops^* —And in face, all that follows is a con- 
Uasr in favour of Buonaparte, and the a^rcy exhibited 
br him to bis tfoopi) and^ the tjrraiipy exercised towards 
tW atddjert oT this , Th^jr say, “ Here abne, in 
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“ tliis land of liberty, in this age of refinement, by A 
}V^)])le who, with their usual consistency — that seems 
to be a fling at the consistency^ of the Country at large — 
have been in the habit of reproacliing their i^eighbours 
with the cruelly ^of their j^unishmenU, is •still inflicted a 
species of torture at lbaj?t as exquisite as any that waps 
ever devised by the irffernal ingeiuut^' tlic in(|uisilion.” 
— Is this temperate discussion ? ^ Is this a way in which the 
reason can act for itself? it' not inflammatory discus- 
sion, which overpowers the reason ? They go on — Ho, as' 
the Attorney General justly says, Buoiyiparte dog^ not 
treat his refi*actory troops in this manner. Tli5re is^not 
a man in his ranlfs whose back is seamed wi^h ^the 
laceratln^^cat-o'-iiine tails. His soldiers have ne^jr yet 
been brtfuglTl up to view one of their comrades stripped 
naked, his limbi tied with ropes to a triangular m^- 
chine, his back torn to the bone by Uie merciless^ cutting 
whipcord.” — And so it goes on, pom trayyig ‘the cir- 
cumstances that belong nf military punishi»cnt. Then 
they say — Let it not be^ supposed that \yq ml»ndl.hese 
remarks to excite a vague aifd iudiscrlininlUwg ^nti- 
ment against punishment by military law :....no ; wdjcn* 
it is considered that discipline forms the soul of an army, 
without which it would^fconcc degenerate into a mob ; 
when the description of persons wha compose ^lie body 
of w'bat is called an army^ and the situation in ^vhich* 
it is frequently placed, are also taken jnto account, it 
will, we arc afraid, appear but too evident, that the 
military code must still he kept distinct from the civil, 
‘‘ and distinguished by greater piomptitiide and severity.” 
Then it is adttiHted|tliat there must be a greater degree of 
severity ; and the qim^on is onfy, wdietffer it should be of 
this description, or death; a^uPirtt^^ temperate discussion, 

K 
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there couid be no question more proper for consideration. 
But you will collect the motive from thfc fairness of i!je 
statement. If it is a fair b'^lance of the account between 
Buonaparte and us, «you may be inclined to think it 
was not written witli a bad motive. Buona(>art6 is no 
favourite of ours, God wot do not know w^at that 
means — But if vye^come to balance accounts whh him 
** on this particukr head, let us how matters will stand. 
He recruits his ranks l>y Torce, — so do wej^ Is that fair ? 
\ What U the mode by which the Army is recruited in this 
Country } The *1Regular Army is not recruited by force. 
The^til KMa is only that service which every man is liable to 
' by the common law of the land. Antecedently no the for- 
‘ ^ma\idn of a regular arrmy, every man was obliged to stand 
fortlfTbr the. defence of the country. The^ii?/ which was 
*>er%med form^ly under a Commission of Array; has 
"^$incei by the establishment of the Militia laws, been thrown 
on the\nore* capable ; and persons, with certain exceptions, 
are baKote3 for. They learn <(,or a limited time the mili- 
tary, cxerckse ; and are subject, during that period, to the 
provisior/ wtifch are familiar id you. The Local Militia is 
a service of the same nature, but for a shorter time. This 
is the sort of force we resbrt to ; — a general ballot* 

Every* man who is at all acquainted with tlie history of 
the two^countties, knows that Nothing can equal the rigour 
with which men of every lonk and station arc treated in 
Fjrande. There they are all drawn out, and forced to serve 
— how ?• in deti^nce of their own land ? no ; they may be 
carried to Spain, to be opposed to the British troops, and 
be made the instruments of tbe\nost ambitious man (hat in 
these times has been crejited. But" do^not end there, 
it Is not the merefindividilal— any rcUttive, who endeavours 
to withdraw him, is VStjlffiUh punishments of such horror, 



that any one who reads the. code of (?onscription*^iH. say it 
ev^ry tSin]^ in the shape of a rule of mr. The^ 
parents are doomed to linger oijt their lives in the galHes, 
or imprisonment. It is a matter of general history that thj| 
military system in France is qf the most cruel and malignant 
inflictioA-Is the balancerf)flhe account then*statcd fairly^ 
^ He r&ruit^ his ranks Vf force — so ilo w^” Is there an/ 
parallel betw^n his fUrcq, and tiic mcrefballdting for the 
Militia? — for that is the only instance of force Avhich applies 
to the defence of our land. Then the writer says, We flog 

those whom we have forced — Iiedocsnoh^^tmay beisaid^ 
he punishes them in some manner — that ii^ very 
imprisotis his refraotory (roopf, occasionally in chSins,. 
and inliggravated cases he puts them to death ; — botany, 
of tlicse rf^itics is preferable to tying a human oauftture 
u{?aud cutting his flesh to pieces with^'hipcord.” 

Then he goes into an irritating detail of tlic f^iseriN 
which do arise from this piinkbmciit, and which da harros^ 
up the feelings of men w]^p consider them iit dc^tail. It 
is an evil that has subsisted in the eyes of 'j/Ce^Legislature, 
and of that honourable body who constitute thekOfficers of 
the Army, and it has not been remedied. If thcr^ye parsons 
who really feel for tlic private soldier, why not endeavour 
to remedy the evil by private representation ? But ^when, 
as at this moment, cver^ thing depends tlie zeal and 
fidelity of the soldier, can yc^Conceive that the exhibition 
of the words ONE THOUSAxND LASHES, willi^strokA 
underneath to attract attention, could be for ifny other purpose 
than to excited is affectioa ? Could it have any other tendency 
than that df preventing nJen from entering into the Army ? 
If you feel of tJflft inflammatory nature, it is for you to 
say, whether youVau do otlierwise tban consider it as a 
means to promote tw/eml ijF j^alculatod to produce? 



I hop. is aTi effort oV this sort, and that its object is to 
*<1180001. the soldiery, it will be uiia-vaftthg. ^ These, 

^>rltfo are represented as bqing treated ignoniiniously, liave 
j^^resented a front, ar«l successfully, to every enemy against 
which tlir'y have been opposed. 

^ 1 do not carry your njinds,\oany particular it^luy ; J)ut 
‘on whal occasion do.^ou find thC^soldiery ofX5rejit’Britahi 
unmannM 'by tWi elFcct of our n).ilitUry code ? If it be ex- 
pedient to change it, we;lfope and trust tha^ tlioso who oc- 
eupy places in the Legislature, or places of trust, will pay 
.atte^ition to tJ/s^c-jiyiibject. This publication is not to duiw 
^ei^tteDtioii to it, if the evil be remediablc^but smns in- 
^ loflfled to attract theatUntion of the military, land to in- 
dg^ecth^m to consider themselves as more dcgiaded Ihjiu 
anj^jg^hcr soldieis in the woild— to make/CfiiAf n moic ic- 
luciant soldici s, «and less ready to scive us at tlil uwful 
t crisij^ and render the country that assistance without whicli 
rw'e arCvColInctivcly and indiyidually undone. Heave you 
to say, ^coupling the context ^Uh this balance of account 
' between Buul/ipartc and us, whether ihis publication has 
cl tciidoncy to pioduce the mibciiief ascribed to it. 

Qmilireen, it is generally cxpcckd that, under the sug- 
^gestion the act of paijhyneiit — it is not percmptoiy on 
|jie, but it is generally expected— that 1 sliould state my 
opinfon 1 have no doubt that -thi> libel has been published 
j with thelntcntion hnputed^o it ; and that it is entitled to 
'^(he cburactcr which is given to it in llic Information. 

The jfuiy witlidrcw', and after remaining in consultation 
noiirsi, returned h veidict’bj wbicti tbe\ found both 
Dcrcndanli. NOT GUILTY 






